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IKE E other nations of Europe, the political and hiſtorical mo- 
numents of Scotland have not only been injured by the natural 
operations of time, but by many other cauſes, Our deſolating and 
depredatory wars with England continued for ages. The demolition 
of ancient buildings, the deſtruction of public archieves, and of pri- 
vate documents, were reſults of theſe unhappy conteſts, When the 
two nations were partially united, by the ſucceſſion of our James VI. 
to. the throne of England, a temporary peace was eſtabliſhed, and 
4 promiſed great and mutual advantages. But, not long after this 
= - auſpicious.event, fanatical and feudal diſſentions aroſe, and produced 
effects equally pernicious to the objects of the Hiſtorian and Anti- Dp 
_ quaty. Though theſe and ſimilar cauſes have long ceaſed, yet, by 3 
annihilzting our principal materials, they depreſſed the ſpirit of in- | 
quiry, and made. us negligent. of thoſe which had eſcaped the general 
devaſtation. | 0 | | 5 
| 


Taz real union of the: two kingdoms, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, it might have been expected, ſhould ſuddenly have removed 
| # | ey a every! Fn 


0 iv ) 


every obſtruQion to the progreſs of Science and of Literature ia 
this country. But, even fince chat aera, Scotland has had her con- 
vulſions. Beſides, till we were cordially united to England, not in 
government only, but in loyalty and affection to à common Sove- 
reign, it was not, perhaps, altogether conſiſtent with political wiſ- 
dom, to call the attention of the Scots to the ancient honours and 
conſtitution of their independent Monarchy. 


Nor many years have elapſed, ſince the jealouſy of the two na- 
tions were ſucceeded by a mutual attachment to the ſame family and 
conſtitution, During this ſhort period, however, it muſt be allowed, 
that the progreſs of the Scots in every ſpecies of art, of ſcience, and 
of literature, has been aſtoniſhingly rapid. Neither have the re- 
ſearches of the antiquary, notwithſtanding the many diſadvantages 
he had to encounter, been altogether neglected. But the labours of 
individual antiquaries, unaſſiſted by powerful patronage, and deſti- 
tute of proper repoſitories, have hitherto produced no great light to 
the public. They, however, excited a taſte for inquiries of this na- 
ture, which, for ſome years paſt, has continued to diffuſe itſelf over 
the nation, 


* 


Ix the ordinary progreſs of human affairs, it was ſoon perceived, 
that this taſte for inveſtigating the antiquities of our country, could 
not receive any adequate gratification without the aid of a public 
eſtabliſhment. An aſſociation, accordingly, ſimilar to that of the 
Antiquarian Society of London, was projected, by ſeveral Gentle- 
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{ | men of eminence and learning, ſome of whom had made-private 
1 collections, and were anxious that theſe, and others which they knew 
4 were ſcattered through the kingdom, ſhould be preſerved in a ſecure 
F- 


|} and permanent repoſitory. The time, they found, was now arrived, 
Wo | when ſuch a Society might be inſtituted, without any apprehenſion 
of thoſe conſequences to national union and concord which had 
formerly ſubliſted : They conſidered, that ſome uſeful materials, 
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KV 3 
which had been amaſled by eminent antiquaries, were now periſhing 
in the poſſeſſion of perſons who knew not their value ; that others, 
Rill exiſting in public libraries, depended upon the fate of ſingle co- 
pies, and were ſubject to obliteration, to fire, and to other cauſes of 
deſtruction; and that it was an object of national importance to 
bring all theſe, either in their original form, or by accurate tran- 


ſcript, into one great repoſitory, which ſhould be rendered acceſſible 
to the Republic of Letters. | 


41 ; 


THoUGH theſe, and many other advantages, were to be derived 
from an inſtitution of this nature, it continued to be the ſubject of 
| ſpeculation only, till the Right Honourable the EARL or BUCHAN, 
zealous to have jt carried into execution, invited, on the 14th day 
of November 1780, the following Noblemen and Gentlemen to his 


houſe, where he explained, in a pertinent diſcourſe, the nere plan 


and! intention of the propoſed Aſſociation. 


Right Honourable Lord Hope | 
Honourable Henry Erſkine 
* Allan Maconochie, Eſquire 
Honourable Lord Kames 
_ Honourable Lord Hailes 
* William Tytler, Eſquire 
* Hugo Arnot, Efquire 
Sir John Dalrymple, H. M. Baronet 
David Erſkine, Eſquire 
John Davidſon, Eſquire 
Reverend Dr Blair 
James Colquhoun, Eſquire 
* Mr William Smellie 
Honourable James Erſkine 
* Mr James Mur 
* Mr John Balfour 
John Caw, Eſquire 
* Mr John Williams 
James Boſwell, Eſquire 


Mr William Creech 
Mr Thomas Philips 


Sir James Stewart-Denham, Baronet 


»Mr John Syme 


Honourable Baron Maule . 
Sir William Forbes, Baronet 
John Swinton, Eſquire | | -;; 

* Andrew Croſbie, Eſquire _ 3 
George Clerk Maxwell, Eſquire 
Sir James Foulis, Baronet i 
Reverend Dr Henry 


| * Charles Hay, Efquure 


Mr John MiGowan | 
* Alexander Wight, Eſquire 

Mr George Paton 

Dr Gilbert Stuart 


Mr John Donaldſon 


Mr Alexander Brown 
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Aon 214512 to Lord Buchan': J invitation, t the fourteen Gentlemen, 


to whoſe names an afteriſk is prefixed; gave their attendance; © The 
others ſent letters to his Lordſhip, highly approving of the ſcheme, 
and expreſſiog their regret, that unavoidable circumftances had pre- 
vented them from being preſent. When the Earl of Buchan finiſhed 
his diſcourſe, he moved, that another meeting ſhould be held at his 
houſe, on the 28th day of Novembet 1780, to confider the propriety 
of forming a Society upon the plan ſuggeſted in the paper he had 
then read. This motion received an unanimous approbation. 


. AccorDiING to agreement, a confiderable number of Gentlemen 
met on the 28th day of November. After canvaſſing the utility of 
the propoſed Aſſociation, and the mode of its regulation, they una- 
nimouſly reſolved to meet on the 18th day of December, in order 


to form themſelves into a regular and permanent body, under the 


deſignation of Tyr SocitTY oF THE ANTIQUARIES OP SCOT- 
LAND. On the day appointed, the Gentlemen aſſembled, initued 
the Society, and elected the n officers : 113 


PRESIDENT, , The Right Honourable the Earl of Bute. - 
1ſt Vice-Preſident, The Right Honourable the Earl of Buchan. 


ad Vice-Preſident, Sir John Dalrymple- Hamilton M*Gill, Baroner, 


3d Vice-Preſident, John Swinton of Swinton, Eſquire. 


4th Vice-Preſident, Alexander Wight, Eſquire. 
5th Vice-Preſident, William Tytler of Woodhouſelee, Eſquire. 


"Treaſurer, | Sir William Forbes of Pitlligo, Baronet. 


Secretary, Mr James Cummyng. 


4 


SINCE the inſtitution of the Society, ſome changes among its 
principal office-bearers, owing to various cauſes, have happened, 
They now ſtand as follows: 1 


K) | 
3 tit: HIS MAJESTY: THE KING, PATRON. in 
Danna The Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, i 
iK Vice-Preſident, His Grace the Du xx of W | 
2d: Vice- Preſidemt, Lord Moaboddo. WAY eee 5 
3d Vice-Preſident, Alexander Wight, Eſquire, _ 
4th Vice Preſident, William Tytler, Eſquire. 
Seh —— Alexander Ferguſſon, Eſquire. | 
Treaſurer, Sir krete Paige, Baronet. | 


2 de! Mr James eee ol 


ArTER the Society n 3 its firſt 8 were 
| employed ia the neceſſary/ buſineſs of framing ſtatutes, Tules, and 
orders; in receiving donations, and in electing new members, 


Tux encouragement this Society, from the moment of its inſtitu- 
tion, received from perſons of all ranks, both male and female, ſoon 
ſuggeſted the idea, that, in order to ſecure and perpetuate the va- 
luable and multifarious property ſo early acquired, a Royal Charter 
vas the only effetual meaſure. On the 2 1ſt of May, accordingly, 

the following petition was ſigned, and afterwards preſented to his 
Majeſty, praying for a Royal Charter of Incorporation. The peti- 
tion was returned by the Society's agent at London, with a reference 
to the Lord Advocate of Seqtland *. Lord Baue; then one oe the 


Secretaries of State. 


'To the King” 5 0 n Majeſty, the humble Petition 1 the 
. of the dnt iquaries of ul 5 
« Sbeweth, 3 


* Tnar, in the year 1780, your petitioners, conſiſting of a num- 
ber of the Noblemen and Gentlemen of this part of your Majeſty's 
an kingdom, formed — into a Society for inveſtigating 


antiquities, 
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then read. This motion received an unanimous approbation. 


N 
AGREEABLE to Lord Buchan's invitation, the fourteen Gentlemen, 


to whoſe names an afteriſk is prefixed, gave their attendance; © The 
others ſent letters to his Lordſhip, highly approving of the ſcheme, 


and expreſſing their regret, that unavoidable circumftances had pre- 


vented them from being preſent. When the Earl of Buchan finiſhed 
his diſcourſe, he moved, that another meeting ſhould be held at his 
houſe, on the 28th day of November 1780, to confider the propriety 
of forming a Saad Tels the plan ſuggeſted in the paper he had 


. AccorDING to agreement, a confiderable number of Gefitlemen 
met on the 28th day of November. After canvaſſing the utility of 
the propoſed Aſſociation, and the mode of its regulation, they una- 
nimouſly reſolved to meet on the 18th day of December, in order 


to form themſelves into a regular and permanent body, under the 


deſignation of TE SocieTY oF THE ANTIQUARIES OP SCOT- 
LAND. On the day appointed, the Gentlemen aſſembled, iniented. 


the Society, and elected the following officers : #4 . 


* 
- * 
11. 


PRESIDENT, , The Right Honourable the Earl of Bute. 


iſt Vice-Preſident, The Right Honourable the Earl of Buchan. 


ad Vice-Preſident, Sir John Dalrymple- Hamilton M Gill, Baronet, 


3d Vice-Preſident, John Swinton of Swinton, Eſquire.  .' 


4th Vice-Preſident, Alexander Wight, Eſquire. 
5th Vice rdtdent, William Tytler of Woodhouſelee, Eſquire. 


Treaſurer, Sir William Forbes of Pitſligo, . 
Secretary, Mr James Cummyng. | 


SINCE the RF Ye of the Society, ſome changes among its 
. principal office-bearers, owing to various wy have 
They now ſtand as follows: 


, 


happened, | 
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His MAJESTY: THE KING, PATRON. n 

— ks, 780 The Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, | 4 
1K, Vice- Preſident. His Grace the DV xx of We 2 
2d: Vice- Preſiilent, Lord Monboddae, - eb / 4 2 TATE 


* 


3d Vice-Preſident, Alexander Wight, Efauire, 

4th Vice-Preſident, William Tytler, Eſquire. 

Sih 3 Alexander Ferguſſon, Eſquire. "4 
Treaſurer, Sir William Forbes of Piiſligo, Baronet, 
Secretary, /- | /// eee e | | 


APFTER the Society was 8 inſtitured, its firſt n aa were 
employed i ia the neceſſary / buſineſs of framing ſtatutes, rules, and 
NOTE iQ Rong eee, AP in ee new 3 

Tus ——— this 8 Rice 1 moment of its inllütu- 
tion, received from perſons of all ranks, both male and female, ſoon 


ſuggeſted the idea, that, in order to ſecure. and perpetuate the va- 


luable and multifarious property ſo early acquired, a Royal Charter 
. was the only effetual meaſure. - On the 21ſt of May, accordingly, 
_ the following petition was ſigned, and afterwards preſented to his 


Majeſty, praying for a Royal Charter of Incorporation. The peti- 


tion was returned by the Society's agent at London, with a reference 
to the Lord Advocate of Scotland by Lord Rare; then one go the 
Secretaries of State. 1 H7 6. . 


To 0 the King 4 pes Arnie, Majefy, the humble Petition £0 tbe 
Society of the pe of nap 


„ 


* Sheweth, | 
% Trar, in the year 1780, your petitioners, conſiſting of a num- 
ber of the Noblemen and Gentlemen of this part of your Majeſty's 
united hs ans formed . into a Society for inveſtigating 


antiquities, 


* 


; PART, (ui ) 
antiquities, as well a9, ongurAl, and civil biflery\in-gevera!, with a 
view to the improvement of the minds of mankind, and to promote 


a taſte for natural and uſeful knowledge; and the fuccelh of | their 
endeayours. has already ſucceeded fur beyond their moſt ſanguine 
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FTnar many men, of the firſt diſtinQion for rank and learving, 
not only in the Britiſh, dominions, but in other kingdoms, have, by 
ingenious diſſertations, and valuable n contributed toward 


8 the proſperity of the Society. x. C 
1 i . *© THAT, beſide donations of relicks of antiquity, and of natural \ 
| productions, ſeveral Noblemen and Gentlemen have contributed libe- 
1 rally in money to enable the OA to carry their laudable views 
4 into execnt oo. | 
j 0 „ Tnar your Majeſty's petitioners have purchaſed a houſe in the 
10 cicy of Edinburgh, for containing their books, papers, and other ef- 
| * fects; but, not having à nomen juris, their rights to that property, 
1 | to the effects at preſent in their poſſeſſion, or to what they ſhall af- 
| ng | terwards acquire, cannot be legally eftabhſhed, unleſs your 3 17 
1 eee een ee 


« Your Majeſty LNG patronage of the Saves; anda. uſeful 
literature, encourages them to hope, that you will extend fuch pa- 
rronage to your petitioners, which will render the utility. of their 
plan more diffuſive, and effeQually ſecure the heritable and move- 
able property they already poſſeſs, or may 215 
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10 ane in Scodand,” in plaes ef the greiit ſeat! 
uſed, conſtitutiag nud eretting the preſent Members of the 
ſiuid Society. and all theſe” who ſball afterwards” be admitted 

Members, into one body politic and corporate, or legal in- 

ft - +corporarion,} under he title and name of The Society of the 
Antiquaries Scotland and as ſuch, and by. ſuch titſe and 
name, to have a perpetual 'Fndurance and ſucceffion, and to 
be able and capable -to-ſue; ptead, defend, and zuſwer, and 
to be ſued, impleaded deferided; and anfivered, in all ot 
any of your Majeſty's courts of juckcatüre, with all other 


neceſſary clauſes, 20 | 
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13 S10NED in A and by e of a General Meeting 
of the ſaid Society, this 2 1ſt 1745 5 NN in the year Une thouſand | 


ſeven nn e n * 11387 * Nel TU 
N bee, BUCH AN, Pune. 
ae POP " . - JAMES CUMMYNG, Sec.” 
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ar, Reference to the Lord Advocate W's on the y Morin of the 
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T ad 194791, ON Whitehall, 26th Septeniber 1782. 


« His Majeſty i is pleaſed to refer this eiten to the Right e | 
nourable the Lord Advocate of Scotland, to conſider thereof, and to 


report his opinion, what may be properly done therein, een 


. 
* 


his Wan will declare his further Pleaſure. 


in Gee T. TOWNSEND." 


In 


: | ; x ( 1 ) 
In confequence'of this reference, the then Lord Advocate of Scot- 
laid, now the Right Honoutable Henry Dundas, Secretary of State 


TE for the Northern Department, gave a moſt' favourable and juſt 
repreſentation of the nature and intentions of the Society. The 
Royal warrant, of courſe, | paſſed the Privy Seal on the agth day of 
5 March 1783; and, as ſoon as it was received at Edinburgh, the 
* | charter was extended under the Great Seal. The Gentlemen of this 
| ' office, as well as thoſe of the' Chancery, ſenſible of the many public 
advantages to be derived from che et e refuſed to 

accept their accuſtomed fees. | | 


Tuk Charter, of which the following i is a copy, after paſfing the 


ſeals, was read to a general meeting of the Society on the 6th day of 
May 783. 3. 
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ROYAL CHARTER. 


„ GEORGIUS, Dei Gratia, Magnae Britanniae, Franciae, et Hiber- 
niae Rex, fidei defenſor > Omnibus probis hominibus, ad quos prae- 
ſentes literae noſtrae pervenerint, ſalutem: Quandoquidem nos con- 
ſiderantes, quod petitio humilis nobis oblata fuerit in nomine Socio- 
rum Societatis Antiquariorum in Scotia, enarrans, quod, anno mille- 

- ſimo ſeptingenteſimo et octogeſimo, numerus primatum et generoſo- 
rum, in illa parte regni noſtri Magnae Britanniae Scotia vocata, in 
focietatem ſeſe formaverypt ad inveſtigandas, tam res antiquas, quam 
hiſtoriam naturalem et civilem in genere, eo propolito, ut homi- 
num ingenia excolerentur, et ut ſtudium naturalis et utilis ſcientiae 
promoveretur, et quod eventus eorum conatuum ſpes ſummas longe 

exceſſerat; quod multi homines, aut loco aut literis inſignes, non 
| ſolum in noſtro Magnae Britanniae Regno, fed in aliis regnis, per 

: My lucubrationes ernditas, et dona pretioſa erga ſocietatis res ſecundas 

| X 3 contribuerant 3 
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ralium dona, diverſi primates m-generofi pecuniam comulerant, ut 


Societas fa propotira laudabilia exequi poſſet! quod petitores Do- 


mum emerant in civitate Edinenſi, ut in ea cominerent libros, char- 
tas, aliaſque res, ſed quod, abſque nomine juris, perpetua poſſeſſio 


iſtius domus, et aliarum rerum quae in praeſentia poſſident, aut quas 


| poſies acquirere poſſint, legaliter-cbnſtirui nequiret ; petitores ignur 


gere, defendere, et reſpondere, et convenire, in judicium vocari, de- 
fendi, et reſponderi, in omnibus ſeu ullis-noftris curiis judicaturae, . 


ſubmiſſe orant, ut nobis, pro gratia-noſtra, placeat, literas noſtras pa- 


tentes, ſub ſigillo infra ſeript. concedere, conſtituentes et erigentes 


pracſentes ſocios dictae Societatis, et omnes qui. poſtea aſſumentur 
ſocii, in unum corpus politicum et corporatum, ſeu legalem incor- 
porationem, ſub titulo et nomine Sor ATIs ANTIQUARIORUM 


ScorIAB, utque talis et per talem titulum et nomen perpetuitatem 


habeat et ſueceſſionem, atque ut potens et capax ſit petere, cauſas a- 


cum omnibus akis clauſulis neceſſarlis: Et Nos, conſiderantes in- 


jentiones laudabiles petitorum, et cupientes promovere tam utilem 
inſtitutionem; igitur ereximus, creavimus, et incorporavimus, ficuti 


noſtriſque regiis ſucceſſoribus, per has praeſentes literas patentes, eri- 
gimus, . creamus,, et incorporamus, propter propoſita memorata in: 


petitione, omnes et fingulos praeſentes ſocios dictae ſocietatis, — 


; neſque viros qui poſtea aſſumentur ſocii ejuſdem, i in unum corpus 
4 corporatum et politicum, per titulum et nomen SOUETATIS AN Ti- 


. QVARIORUM SCOTLAE, inſtitutae anno milleſimo ſeptingenteſimo et 


octogeſimo, cujus Societatis Nos declaramus No8MET, Regioſque 
notros ſucceſſares, eſſe PATRONOS:; Quo ſub nomine er titulo per- 
petuam ſuccefſionem., habebit ; etiamque habebit et utetur ſigillo 


_ communi, in quod nos. privilegium damus gerendi pro inſignibus 


gentilitiis, in came cacrulto crucem Sancti Andreae argenteam, co-- 


ronam imperialem: in ſummo, et carduum in imo, propriit coloribus ; 


haec ammia intra limbum regalem aurum: lllique et eorum — 85 
| dg. 


nos, regia noſtra praerogativa et gratia ſpeciali, pro nobiſmet ipſis - 


* 


1 * 


fir eodem titulo et nomine legaliter paterunt et capaces erunt, 
petere et convenire et recipere, capere, tenere, et frui, in perpe- 
tuum, vel aliter ad ſeipſos et eorum ſueceſſores reliquiis'antiquite> 
tis, rerum naturalium vel artium ſpeciminibus, libris, libris manu- 
ſcriptis, bonis, rebus, alii{que facultatibus quibuſcunque, quales jam 
poſſident, vel poſtea acquirant;; et emere et frui terris, tenementis, 
aliiſque haereditariis non excedentibus valorem mille librarum mone- 
tae Sterlinenſis, et commodare ſummam vel ſummas pecuniae alicui 
perſonae aut perſonis, et pro tali ſecuritate qualem idoneam puta- 
bunt: Et dicta Societas ſeipſum ejuſque actionum ſeries et nego- 


tium adminiſtrabit, ſecundum ſtatuta, ordinationes, juſſa, et leges 


Privatas, facta vel facienda ab ea, cum poteſtate, de die in diem, ut 
uſu venit, mutandi et revocandi eadem, et novas. ordinationes i in eo- 
rum loco faciendi, quales idoneas judicabunt, et convenientes, ita ut 
eaedem juſtae bonae et aequae ſunt, et dummodo nequaquam contra- 
riae ſint legibus hujus regni. In cujus rei teſtimonium, pracſentibus 
ſigillum noſtrum, per Unionis tractatum cuſtodiend. et in Scotia vice 
et loco magni ſigilli ejuſdem utendum ordinatum, appendi mandavi- 
mus. Apud aulam noſtram apud St James's, vigeſimo nono die 
menſis Martii, anno Domini milleſimo Septingenteſimo et octogeſimo 
tertio, regnique noſtri anno vigeſimo tertio. 


% Pꝑx ſignaturam manu S. D. N. Regis ſupra ſcriptam.“ 


Tu following is written on the back of the charter, viz, 


66 WRITTEN to the ſeal, and regiſtered, the 5th day of May 178 8. 
THOMAS MILLER, Subſ. 
Gratis, 


„ SEALED at Edinburgh the 6th day of May one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and eighty - three years. 


JOHN WAUCHOPE pep. 
L. 80 Scots Gratis.” 
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( xiii ) 

Tax meetings of the Society, duriog the vacations of the Court 
of Seffion, are held every month, and every fortnight when that 
Count fits, which it does five months in the year. It is ſingular, and 
worthy of remark, that, from the inſtitution of the Society, in No- 
vember 1780, to the preſent time, not a meeting has paſſed but dona- 
tions have been received, and diſcourſes, or ancient papers, read. 
Since that period, the Society | has been honoured with preſents from 
no leſs than 1130 donors, : The number. of donations, ſome of which 
are exceedingly curious and valuable, amount to about 16,000 articles, 


They chiefly conſiſt of ancient weapons, dreſſes, charters, hiſtorical 


papers, poems, and an immenſity of c e of all ages and nations. 
A deſcriptive eunt of them would make a large volume. 


Tuls ſhort narrative of the-origin, W and preſent ſtate of 
the Antiquarian Society of Scotland ſhall be coneluded with a copy 
of the ſtatutes, and a chronological liſt of its Members, which will 
ſhow not only its reſpectability, but the eſtimation in which it is 
held, both by the republic of 820 aud 2 45 men of the higheſt 


ranks i in life. 


STATUTES. 
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ACH candidate for admiſſion, as an n member, ſhall 
be recommended by three members, and his election, at 


the enſuing mggting, ſhall proceed by ballot. A majority of two 
thirds of the members preſent ſhall entitle the candidate to be admit- 


L 


ted. And the annual election of officers ſhall be made on St An- 


drew's day, or, if that is not a lawful day, on the Tueſday immediately 
following, of which proper intimation is to be given by the Secretary, 


- Tux officers ſhall conſiſt of a Preſident, five Vice- Prefidents, 

a Treafurer, and a Secretary, who ſhall have the charge of the ef- 
fects of the Society, and another fot fhreign correſpondence; toge- 
ther with a Latin and a French Secretary, who ſhall be cleQted in 
the ſame manner as uy members. | 


III. BTs1D E the above officers, four Cenſors ſhall be annually cho- 
ſen, for the purpoſe of reviſing fuch papers and communications as 
are to form the tranſactions of the Society. After the Cenſors have 
made their remarks in writing upon any paper, theſe remarks and 
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propoled corrections are to be communicated: to the author, who 
may either adopt or reject them as he ſhall think proper. The cen- 
ſors ſhall annually, at the meeting for the election of officers, report 
to the Society the title of every paper which has been ſubmitted . to 
their inſpection, and at the ſame time recommend ſuch of them as 
they ſhall judge moſt proper for immediate publication, The opi- 
nion and recommendation, of, the Cenſors ſhall immediately be laid 
before a general meeting, and approved or rejected by ballot, But 
if, upon any ſuch queſtion, the number of balls for and againſt ſhall 
be equal, the farther conſideration of it ſhall be adjourned to the 
next meeting of the Society: And if, upon the ſecond ballotting, 
the number of balls ſhall alſo be equal, the queſtion ſhall be deter- 


mined in the negative; but no entry ſhall be made of ſuch determi- 
nation in the minute- book, 


IV. A COUNCIL of enn Us be a chnſeo, of which whe 

Secretary ſhall always be one. They, together with the Vice-Prefideats, 

| ſhall ſuperintend and examine the accompts and funds of the Society, 

and tranſact all the ane buſineſs thereof. Three ſhall be a quorum, 
a. . 

v. Een ondivary. gender, at his admiſſion, Wall pay two gui- 

neas to the funds of the Society, and one guinea annually on St 


Andrew's day. Any member paying twelve guineas, befide the 


dues of admiſſion, ſhall be from thenceforth exempted from annual 
payments; and the management of the funds of the Society ſhall 


be under the direction of the officers, and the ordinary ſubſcribing 
members, 


VI. Tux names. of the donors to the Society ſhall be emered in 
a book kept for that purpoſe. When their donations amount to the 


ſur of ten pounds, their names ſhall be inſcribed in ſome oonſpieu- 
ous part of the Society's Muſaeum, 


| VII, 
$4 og” 


i) 
VII. Tur proceedings of the Society ſhall be regularly entered in- 
to the minute- book by the Secretary, and ſigned by the preſiding 
member. All papers given in ſhall be read in the order of their 


dates; and each paper, after being read, ſhall be committed to the 


cenſors, for their examination, and 0 before it is engtoſſed in 
the book of the tranſactions. 


VIII. Tan number of ar members ſhall not exceed two 
hundred, excluſive of the office-bearers ; by theſe, and the other 
members, the officers, cenſors, council, and ordinary, honorary, cor- 
reſpondent, and aſſociated members, ſhall be choſen ; and the death 


of any member of the Society ſhall be noted-on the margin of his 
ſabſcription- to the ſtatutes, 


IX. TRE ordinary meetings of the Society mall be held on every 
ſecond Tueſday during the ſederunt of the Court of Seſſion, and in 
the vacation on the firſt Tueſday of every month; and, in the ab- 
ſence of the Preſident and Vice-Preſidents, the ſenior member on 
the roll ſhall take the chair. : | 

X. Tux principal objects of the Society ſhall be the ancient, com- 
pared with the modern ſtate of the kingdom, &c. as in article 7th, 

at the end of the Earl of Buchan' 8 1 diſcourſe. 


7 


XI. Tux Secretary ſhall be 1 to ſign the ſtatutes of the 
Society for ſuch members as are admitted into it, and cannot conve- 
niently ſign the ſame at the time of their admiſſion, and for ſuch 
: preſiding members as may not have had it in their power to ſign (we. p 
| minutes of the meeting wherein they preſided. 


| XI. AN p, laſtly, we the underſigning members oblige ourſelves 
| to obſerve and fulfil the above ſtatutes, and conform ourſelves to all 


2 | the 


the future . and ay many which may be made by the Sor 
ciety, and regularly entered into their minute. N 


2 45 eee 
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NO poſing ſhall be put on \ any motion, uolels | it be ſeconded. 


Wax any member ſpeaks, he | ſhall Rand up, and addreſs himſelf 
to the chair ; and, when one or more offer to ſpeak at the ſame 


time, the preſiding member ſhall determine who {hall be firſt heard, 


Tur 8 ſhall not allow, on any account, the papers belong- 
ing to the Society, of which he has not copies, to be borrowed out 
of his cuſtody by any of the members, 


| A PROPER deſcr iptive catalogue of the donations made to the Mu- 
ſaeum ſhall deni! occaſionally, | 


ALL perſons propoſed as honorary members, ſhall be notified to the 


general meetings by a recommendation from the council, and ſhall 
be eleQed by ballot, | 


No perſon withdrawing himſelf from the Society, or who has 
been rejected, ſhall be again eligible, unleſs four- fifths of che balls 
upon a ballot be in his favour. 


Tus election of Curators ſhall be annual, and each year ons of 
them, at leaſt, ſhall be changed, 


Canpipatts 


1780. 
Dec. 18. 


1781. 
June To 


Dec. 18. 


July 23. 


* 1783. 


Dec. 17. 


ſuch meetings, viz. 


(* } 


CANDIDATES for admiſſion as ordinary members, ſhall be annoug» 
ced. immediately after the reading of the minutes; and no candi- 


date ſhall be either announced or ballatted, unleſs eighteen . 
be preſent. 


Nix members are requiſite to conflient an. ordinary. meeting of 
the Society, 1 


Tux Preſident, or any member, ſhall call to order any perſon who, 
from inattention, may at any time fumble into premature diſcufe 
ſions, or frivolous queries, which are always repugnant to the pu- 
blic buſineſs of the general meetings. 


Is any member neglect or refuſe to pay his annual contribution 
for three months after St Andrew's day, he ſhall be conſidered as. 
having relinquiſhed his ſeat in the Society; and the Secretary is di- 
reed, each year, at the firſt general meeting in March, to lay be- 
fore the Society a liſt of the names of ſuch members as have vacated 


their ſeats by with- holding their annual payments. He is at the 


ſame time inſtructed to give timely notice, each year, by letter, to- 
thoſe in arrear, a week at leaſt before the ſaid meeting in March, 


IN order to prevent irregularity, and to fix the mode of procedure 
at the ordinary meetings, the following order 1s to be * at all“ 


5 


Imo, To hear the minutes of the preceding meeting read: 


2do, To hear the candidates for admiſſion announced. 


* 


Ztio, To ballot for ſuch candidates as have been properly recom» 
mended at the preceding meeting, or by the council, | 


t=) | 
Are, vo ke che production of the letters tolating to the SoGety, 
and roceived ſince the preceding meeting, all: or any of which _ 


be read iſ the motion of any nn if it be e | 
5to, To hear ſuch motions „ rend-4 as Or of the ane _ have 
prepared in writing, and to put the queſtion on them nn m_ 


ar en nmng 2 ris #2 bf 
6to, To hear ſuch reports any of the ſi or thoſe mn 
Wn _—_ Society, 66 and to determine 3 
. „nm dau ter süd n an . 15219117 217 in Ain 
* To hear the paper of — PSAs nas nis 21 


2929 


8 vo, To hear a een rs of donations read, 
inne | ; M e ttt in not 


ED To order thanks to the 3 1 


9 j 4 
* * = % 


amo, To be informed of the time and lads of the next meeting. 


Sven pertinent remarks as are made on what paſſes in the meet-. 
ings of this Society, ſhall be admiſſible; but all queſtions or diſcuſ—- 
ſions extraneous to the order of the buſineſs above mentioned, and 
all reflections on the conduct or determinations of the Society, un- 
leſs tabled in writing, to be anſwered and determined upon at a ſub- 
- ſequent meeting, are totally inadmiſſible. 


EAcn candidate for election, as a correſpondent member, ſhall be 
recommended in writing by three members, and ſhall be ballotted 
for at the meeting ſubſequent to ſuch recommendation, in the ſame 
manner as candidates for admiſſion as ordinary members, 


5 Tux 
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Tux Secretary ſhall not, with 
out an order of the Society, 
out any of the effects in the Muſaeum to ws perſon — (oe 


* 


1784. Eacn correſpon , 
July 13. eſpondent ee 0 T 115 
Guineas to the funds of the Socery, Wee mn end 


1784. | | 
Nor. . No member in arrear ſhall be | 

: permitted to vote 1 l 

concerning the funds, or the diſpoſal of the caſh of ihe fries 28 


— 7 EvERyY- perſon | "EE | 

April 5. perſon who recommends a | | | 

805 Society, ſhall, previous to the mat Ms XR — 1 
ſidered as bound either to bay. or procure ———_— r, be con- 
as his admiſſion fee. wo guineas,, 


NorwirnsTAN DINO this law, th f 
e Society, from parti 

fans, Gull eye have i tn * 8 «A " _— rea- 

on correſpondent members. | — 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST of the Members admitted into the 
Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland, 


THE KING PATRON. 


/ 


OFFICERS. appointed at the Inſtitution of the 8o C1 E ry. 


1780. Nov. Me Preſidetit the Right Honourable the Eazr of Born. 


May 


1780. Nov. 


1781. June 


1780. Nov. 


1781. Oct. 


1780. Nov. 


1782. Sept. 


1782. March 5. 
1780. Nov. 14. 
1781. April 3. 


14. 


3. 


1781. May Is 
1780, Nov. 14. 


— 


Alexander Ferguſon of Craigdarroch, Eſq; Advocate, 


1ſt Vice-Preſident (and founder) the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Buchan. 


ad Vice-Prefident, the Right Honourable James Burnet of Monboddo, 
Eſq; one of the Senators of the College of Jultice, 

-3d Vice-Preſident, the Right Honourable Francis Gairden of Gairden- 
ton, Efq; one of the Senators of the College of Juſtice. 

4th Vice-Preſident, Alexander Wight, Eſq; Advocate. 


5th Vice-Preſident, William Tytler of Woodhovſelee, Eſq; writer to the 


ſignet. 


"Treaſurer, Sir William Forbes of Pitfligo, Baronet, Vanker. 


Caſhier, John Gardner, Eſq; banker. 
Secretary, Mr James Cummyng. 
Secretary for foreign correſpondence, John Callander 8 Craigforth, Eſq; 
Latin Secretary, John Brown, M. D. 

French Secretary, Mr Alexander Drummond. 

Superintendent of Natural Hiſtory, Mr William Smellie. 

Andrew Croſbie, Eſq; Advocate, 
Alexander Wight, Eſq; Advocate, 
William Miller of Glenlee, Eſq; Advocate, 
Mr William Smellie, 
wn RE AER. : Writers to "a Signet, Auditors of Accompts. 
The Reverend Doctor Robert Henry, J | 
William Charles Little of Libberton, Eſq; Advocate, 


Cenſors. 


Mr John Dundas writer to the ſignet, 44 3 Of the Council. 
Mr George Paton, . 1 
Mr William Smellie, | f 
Mr James Cummyng, : 2 
| c 2 William 
4 * 


ey © 


8 1780. Nov. 14. 


178. Feb. 26. 
1782. Jan. 22. 


1780. Nov. 14. 


Dec. 18. 


29. 


1781. Jan. 16. 


RY 


( wii } 


2580. Nov. 14. William-Charles Little of Libberton, Eſq; Advocate, 
1781. Jan. 16. 


Mr Adam Cardonnel, 

Mr John Syme writer to- the Agne, 
Mr George Paton, | . 
Mr George Cairneroſs writer, Age in Edinburgh. 

John Spottiſwoode, Eſq; * at law, at London. 
William Mylne, Macer- 


| 
9 
ORDINARY MEMBERS: 


The Honourable. Henry Erſkine, Eſq; Advocate. 

The Honourable Sir John Dalrymple H. M. of Cranſton, Baronet, one 
of the Barons of Exchequer. 

Sir Alexander Dick of Preſtonfield, Baronet. 

The Honourable James Erſkine of Mar, Eſq; Knight Mariſchall of Scots 
land. 

The Right Honourable John Swinton of Swinton, Eſq; one of the Sena 
tors of the College of Juſtice. 


Sir James Colquhoun of Luſs, Baronet, Advocate. 


Charles Hay, Eſq; Advocate. 

Mr John Syme writer to the ſignet. 8 * 
David Erſkine of Lundin, Eſq;. writer to the ſignet !. 

John Caw, Eſq; 

Mr John Balfour. 

John Clerk of Eldin, Eſq;: 

Andrew Duncan, M. D. 

The Right Honourable Lord Haddo. 

The Right Honourable Lord Salton. 

David Spence, M. D. 

The Right Honourable. David Rae, Eſq; one of the Senators of the Col«- 


lege of Juſtice. 


John Erſkine of Alva, Eſq; Advocate. 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Traquair.. 

The Right Honourable Lord Binning. 

The Right Honourable Lord Balgonie. . 

The Right Honourable Lord M. Donald. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Glencairn. 

The Reverend Doctor George Barclay of Middleton. 
Duncan M*Donell of Glengary, Eſq; 

Munro Roſs of Pitcalnie, Eſq; | 

Robert Bruce Eneas M*Leod of Catboll, Eſa; 


1781, April g. 


a +3 * 
Ct xxiii | 


The Right Honourable Darid- n., 2 Lord Provoſt of Edin - 
burgh. (1 N 26M 
John Aitken, M. D. NT OI WTO. . 


Tune 9 Right Honourable the Earl of Kintore. 
ir 


July 31. 
Sept. 4. 
Oc. 3. 


| The Reverend Mr John Logan. 


Nov. 14. 
Dec. 18. 


Archibald Grant of Cullen, Baronet. * LY f 

"Thomas Wharton, Eſq; Commiſſioner of Exciſe, a 

Henry Guthrie, Eſq; writer. 

Charles Webſter,. M. D. 8591183 30 

The Reverend Mr William Fitz: e 

The Right Honourable, James Montgomery of Stankope, 1 Lord. 
Chief Baron of. Exchequer. 

William Stewart, Eſq; Advocate.. 


William Laing, M. D. 


8 39306 YL 


©3434 5 7 


James Kerr of Blackſhiels, - Eſq; 
Sir Alexander Don of Newton, Baronet: - 


Robert Hodſhen · Cay, Eſq; Advocate. 


Mr James Dallas, r * 
Mr james Gray writer. | 


- Mr John Syme junior, writer. 


1782. Jan. 8. 


22. 


Feb. 5. 


19. 


March 5. 
Apr. 16. 


May ; 7. 
24. 


Mr Charles Robertſon. 


George Buchan Hepburn of le. Eſq; 
Alexander Orme, Eſq; principal clerk of ſeſſion. 
Daniel Rutherford, M. D. 

Thomas Elder, Eſq; 

Mr Elphinſton Balfour. 


Sir John Henderſon of Fordell, Baronet. 

Sir John Scott of Ancrum, Baronet. 

William Tait, Eſq; Advocate. 

Mr Walter Smiton. 

Mr William Dunbar, writer to the ſignet. 

James Lauder of Winepark, Eſq; | £ 
Mr Anthony Barclay, writer to the ſignet.. 

Mr Hamilton Bell, writer to the ſignet. 

Mr William M*Killope, writer. 


James Hadow, Eſq; 


Mr James Brown, architect. 
The Honourable Archibald Fraſer of Lovat, Eſq; 
Robert Graham of Gartmore, Eſq;. 

Francis Kinloch of Gilmerton, Eſq; 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Wemyſs. 


1783. 


1784. 


1785. 


1787. 


1788. 
1789. 
1790. 
1791. 


2 


| Jan, 7. 


. 21. 
Feb. 18. 
April 1, 


June 12, 
Sept. 2. 


Nov. 4. 


14. 


Jan. 13. 
Feb. 10. 


June 12. 


29. 


July 27. 


: Sept. 7. 


Nov. 15. 
Dec. 28. 
Feb. 22. 
June 28. 
July 10» 

24- 
Aug. 7. 
Nov. 14. 

30. 
Nov. 14. 
June 12. 


5 Nov. 2 . 


Jan. 11 
Feb. 1. 


June 28. 


Nov. 39. 


. 


1 0 0 
( xxw ) / 


Mr Thomas Hay ſurgeon. ': 


Mr Thomas Rattray writer 

Alexander Hamilton of Grange, Eſq; Advocate, - 
William. Calderwaod of Polton, Eſqy 1 
The Right Hononrable the Earl of Caithneſs. 
The Right Honourable John-Grieve, _ _ deren of Ediaburgb. 
John Clerk, Eſq; advocate. 

Walter Williamſon of Cardrona, Eſdq s; 

Mr Edward Bruce writer to the ſignet. 

Mr Alexander Mathieſon, reQor'of the High cho! of Edinburgh. 
William Caddell of Carron: park, mt | 
John Willieſon, M. D). | 

Sir James Grant of Grant, Baronet. 

Mr Robert Kerr ſargeon. + ante 
Ebenezer Marſhall of Hillcairny, Efq; | 


- 


* 


James Stirling, Eſq; banker. 


The Reverend Mr Joſeph Robertſon MGregor 


John Monro of Auchinbowie, Eſq;' 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Dundonald. 
Sir John Dick, Baronet, comptrolter of the army accompte. 
Mr Wiliam Leſlie, writer to Wann 


Mr James Ruſſell, ſurg eon. 


Mr John Armour, merchant. 


Mr Duncan M-Millan. 

Mr William Kinnaird. 

Mr John Henderſon, architect. 
Gilbert Innes of Stow, wy 

Mr David Martin. 
John Stuart, Eſq; junior of Allanbank, 
Mr John Wilde, advocate. 

Mr Thomas Mair, advocate. 

Sir John Sinclair of Ulbſter, Baronet. 
Mr Solomon de Leon. 

Mr Thomas MsGrougar, advocate. 
William Farquharſon, Eſq; M. P. 
The Rev. George Hunt, D. D. 
Edward Collis, Eſg; 

Mr John Wood. 


Mr James Carmichael, writer. 
Mr Donald Graſhich, ſolicitor at law. 


Mr James Morriſon junior, Leith. 
HONORARY 


(rr 
HONORARY MEMBER 5s; 


1980. Nov. 14. Sir James Foulis of Colinton, Baronet, | 
1781, Jan, 16. The Right Honourable the Earl of Hardwicke.. 
Thomas Aſtle, Eſq; | 4 
Richard Gough, Eſqz. | 
Thomas Pennant of Downing, Eſqz 
15 The Reverend Mr John Whitaker, B. D. 
W Abbe Peter Grant, Rome. 
\ Principal Alexander Gordon, Paris. 
Principal Alexander Cameron, Valladolid. | 
: Abbe Bennet Arbuthnot, Ratiſbon. 6 #5 
Prior William M*Keazie,. Wurtzburg. 
Andrew Lumiſden, Eſqz. 
4 Paul Panton, ung 
29. The Right Honourable. Sir David Dalrymple of Halles, Baronet, one of 
the Senators of the College of Juſtice. 
The Honourable Horatio Walpole, Eſq; 
The Right Reverend Thomas Percy, D. D. Biſhop of Dromore, Ireland. E 
Andrew Coltee Ducarel, I. L. D. 
Lilbert Stuart, Eſq L. L. D). 
William Coming. Eſq; M. D. 
Samuel Pegge, Eſq; A. M. 
Mx Thomas Snelling.” 
Feb. 13. The Honourable Daines 3 Eſqs 
James M*Pherſon, Eſq; 
\, .. Joſeph Edmonſon, Eſq; Moubray Herald. | | | 0 
Sir Robert Strange, Knight. 
3. The Honourable Thomas Erſkine, Eſq; 
| The Right Honourable the Earl of Fife. 
June 5. The Right Honourable. che Marquis of mu 
The Count de Buffon. 
= Monſieur Diderot. . | 
July 17. The Right Honourable Lord Mountſtewart. 
e George Dempſter of Dunichen, Eſq; 
- George Roſs of Cromarty, Eq; 
31+ His Grace the Duke of Montroſe, | 
| Lieutenant General Robert Melvill of Craigton. 
Avg. 14. The Right Honourable the Earl of Mansfield. 
| The Right Honourable the Viſcount of Stormont, K. T. 
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An Inquiry into the Origin of the Name of the Scottiſh Na- 
tion, preſented to the Society of Hina at Edinburgh, 
December 1780. 


CoLiNToN, 


Oa Society, the purpoſe of whoſe inſtitution i is to inveſtigate the 
antiquities of their nation, any reaſonable attempt to account 
for the name of that nation, cannot be unacceptable ; and this ſubject 


ſeems naturally to preſent itſelf, as a proper introduction to their 
future inquiries, | 


* 


I know not from what odd propenſity, in the compoſition of hu- 
man nature, ariſes a deſire in mankind to carry the account of their 
nation or family into as remote antiquity as they can. Some perſon, 
poſſeſſed of this unaccountable paſſion, has endeavoured to deduce 
the origin of the Scots from an Egyptian princeſs, foſter-mother to 
the Hebrew legiſlator. As I know no other authority for this ſtory 
than a fond deſire of the inventor to impoſe it for truth, I ſhall paſs 
it over, and let it remain as I found it, Some chuſe to derive the 
name of Scot from Sceot, an old word that ſignifies a Shield, and from 
whence probably comes the Latin word Scutum, So they ſuppoſe the 


A | people 


. Origin of the Nane 


people were called Scots, quaſi Scutati. Had the Scots been the on- 
ly Scutati, this might very probably have been the reaſon for others 
to give, and them to, aſſume. that name. But when the name of Scot 
firſt prevailed, all nations uſed ſhields; ſo that-no probable reaſon can 
be aſſigned why that name ſhould be affixed to any one people, from 
a cuſtom that was common to all. Some other accounts are given of 
the origin of this name, which are all ſo evidently ill - founded, that 
it is needleſs to refute them. But the conjectures of the author of the 
hiſtory of Mancheſter ſeem to require a more particular conſidetatian, 
as he has inveſligated Britiſh antiquities with great acuteneſs and a- 
bility, and has marked out, in part, why the Scots were called by 
that name. His account, in ſhort; 1 is this r 


The Belgæ expelled from ſeveral parts of England the former in- 
habitants, who fled to Ireland, and took poſſeſſion of the ſea-coaſts. 
The Belge, purſuing them thither, compelled them to leave the ſea- 
coaſt, and ſeek for refuge among the lakes and foreſts in the internal 
parts of chat ifland, So far he copies from hiſtory, and adds, as his 
own conjecture, that the fugitives, thus twice reduced to the neceſſi- 
ty of ſhifting their place of reſidence, were upon that account called. 

Scuit, which we now write and pronounce Scot, This word ſigni- 
| flies Wanderers; and Mr Whitaker ſuppofes that the Belgae gave them 
that name by way of infult : But if this had been the reaſon of call- 
ing them Wanderers, that title, or epithet, was equally as applicable 
to the Belgae themfelves, who had wandered every foot as far as the 
others; confequently that name could have been no proper mark of 
_ diſtinction. Beſides, as we know from hiftory that a body of Ger- 
mans had very early got poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of Belgia, it 
is very probable that the Belgae, who invaded England, were not of 
Celtic, but Teutonic origin. In this caſe, they could never have 
given the appellation of Scuit, to the people whom they had driven 
away, as there is no dialect of the Teutonic language | in which that 


* 7h | ward 
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of the Feotty/h Nation 3 


end Gesees 0 andes The Teutonic word that comes neareſt 
it denotes Sw of neſs,” Tf any perſon ſhould alledge that the Belgae 
gave that.pame 10 the. others for running away, ſtill the name could 
not have been a proper diſtinction, ſince, for any thing we can per- 
ceive, the Belgae ran as faſt, and as far after them. Mr Whitaker 


indeed maintains that theſe invading Belgae were Celts, becauſe he 


finds that the names of the rivers and mountains in their Engliſh ter- 
ritories were all Celtic - but he did not reflect that rivers and moun- 
tains generally: retain the names 3 by the firſt poſſeſſors. New 
incomers give new names only ta towns, villages, canals, and ſuch 
other things as are of their.own-making. In conſequence of his way 
of - arguing on this point, it would follow that the Saxons and Nor- 


mans, who afterwards became maſters of thoſe territories, were aiſo 


Celts, becauſe they alſo continued to call rivers and mountains by the 
old Celtic names, and by which they are known at this day. But, what- 
ever theſe Belgae may have been, there does not appear in Mr Whit- 
aker's account of the matter any ſufficient reaſon why the name of 


Scuit, that is, Wanderers, ſhould be given to the Iriſh, and yet by that 


name they were certainly once called, Now, let us conſider his ac- 
count of the manner'in which he ſuppoſes the name of Scuit to have 
been transferred to the people by whom this very ancient title has 


been preferred. aud. continued. 


Taking thi poems of Ofſian as his 1 $98 he gives us the 


following relation : The king of the Creones, who poſſeſſed the 


north-weſt part of Caledonia, placed one of his family on the throne 
of Ireland: The reigning family of the Creones becoming extin& 
by the death, of Offian, was ſucceeded by an Iriſh prince, of a col- 
lateral branch. This prince, as Mr Whitaker ſuppoſes, gave to his 

new ſubjects the name of Scuit, which he had brought with him 
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But, be fore we ean adopt this opinion as an undeniable mend we 
bn firſt take the liberty to examine its probability, by comparing 
it with ſimilar caſes. William of Naſſaw, a Dutchman, became king 1 
of Britain, but the people did not acquire the name of Naſſawians, 
or Dutchmen; George of Hanover, a German, became king of B 
tain, yet its name was neither changed to Hanover nor Germany; 
Philip, a Frenchman, became king of all the Spains, yet Spain on 
that account was not called New France. I will even venture to ſay, 
that if Philip had attempted to change the word Spain for that of 
France, the whole body of the Spaniſh nation would probably have 
oppoſed him, more ſucceſsfully than the various powers of Europe, 
that were allied againſt his ſucceſſion, - By parity of reaſon, the Iriſh 
prince, who became king of the Creones, would find himſelf under 
the abſolute neceſſity of doing as William, George, and Philip after- 
wards did, that is, of taking his title from the people over whom he 
reigned, not from the people among whom he was born. Perhaps 
it may be alledged that the Iriſh prince brought with him fo power» 
ful a colony of Scuit, that the name inſenſibly became common to 
the whole nation. But, in this cafe, where could he have ſettled 
them, or wherewith could he have fed them? The more fertile parts 
of Caledonia, that could well receive an increaſe of the number of 
inhabitants, were an acquiſition made to Scotland long after his days. 
The north- weſt part of our country, which conſtituted the whole of 
his kingdom, is mountainous and unfertile. Nor can we ſuppoſe 
that the Creones of thoſe days would have been more willing to have 
given up their herds and mountains to their new gueſts, than our fa- 
thers would have been to have delivered over their eſtates to Wil- 
liam's Dutchmen, or George's Hanoverians. The kingdom of Scot- 
land too was elective till towards the end of the tenth century, with 
this only reſtriction, that the electors were obliged to chuſe one of 
the royal family. Now, as this foreign prince was called to reigũ in 
another ifland, where his beſt title to the crown aroſe from the good 


7 
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be e n 3 


wilt. . his confiituerts, we dan S Tippoll that he would have 
attempted a meaſure, in which, confidering the force of national pre- 
zudices; he muſt have been oppoſed by the unanimous voice of his 
ſubjecis. An idle menſure too, from the ſacceſs of which he could 
have reaped no advantage, but ere its Nala eo __ have felt the 
gr en Fa 10 din | | 
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Having, a8 60 me, anden proved habe reaſons a- 
bove aſſigned for giving che name of Scuit to one people and tranf- 
fert ing it to another are inſufficient, I will venture to produce my 
own conjectures, and hope to give as convincing proofs of their wo | 
ns High nu of the os can _— 0 
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Mankind x was ty divided i into two Akiner dees one thine 
lived by agriculture, and the other that truſted for ſubſiſtence to hunt- 
ing and the increaſe of their cattle. The firſt would naturally, and 
almoſt neceſſarily, ſettle upon the ſpots where they had cleared away 
the woods, and drained the marſlies; the other ranged from place to 
place, as freſh paſture ſprung up, or new game was ſtarted. Theſe 
laſt were in reality Scuit, or Wanderers, and received that appellation, 
The coincidence of the language and-the manners, where the cuſtoms 
of the people are ex preſſed in the idea conveyed by the. word, ſeems 
to be a proof of its propriety ſimilar to our knowing the portraits of 
our friends by their having a ftriking reſemblance of the originals. 
As the Celtic language once extended over an immenſe tract, I have 
not the leaſt doubt that this was the true origin of the name of the 
_ whom the Greeks called Zzular Quorum. plauſtra Vagas- 

e trahunt domos; the oppoſition of the way of living of thoſe 
pe le to that of the Romans was ſo ſtriking, that the Poet has here 
expreſſed, and indeed, without knowing it, has properly tranſlated 
the word Scuit by Vagas: And, if an old Scot was to tranſlate ti e Va- 
gas Demos of Horace, he would call them T:gh- Scuit, which in mo- 

dern 


. | * ' 
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6 origin of the Nan 

dern Engliſh means Scottiſb Houſes, Though the Gieeks, according 
to their conſtant manner, turned the word to ſuit the idiom of their 
own language, "the Zxuier were in reality the Scuit, behind the Pa- 
lus. Moeotis, and. che Scuit in Ireland and Caledonia were the 
rue in this other remote corner of the then known world. 
Accordingly, in the few fragments of their poems that have reach- 


ed us, we find frequent mention of, and alluſion to hunting, and 


herds of cattle, without the leaſt mention of agriculture; a 
ſtrong proof of the agreement of manners between the Scuit and 
ru. This appellation may ſeem to us a term of reproach, but 
to people habituated to this way of life, it would appear an honour- 
able diſtinction. They would even look with contempt on the in- 
habitants of cities, as many of the Tartars and Arabs do at this day; 


and, in compating the oppoſite manners of living, they would ſay 


moſt ſincerely, and more from the heart than Horace did, quanto 
melius Scythae. Even at this hour, it is the cuſtom in the mountains 
of Scotland, and in ſome parts of Ireland, that people in ſummer re- 
move to feed their cattle on the hills, dwelling, during that ſeaſon, 
in huts, called Shee/mngs among us, and in winter retire to their warm- 
er habitations in the vallies “. So the Iriſh prince, when he came to 
Caledonia, found his people were Scuit, and he left them Scuit. Nor is 
it hard to find the reaſons for the name's being loſt in the one country; 
while it flouriſhed and ſpread wider in the other. The Firbolgs, the 
Faolans, the Tuathals, and others had conquered and peopled the 
greateſt part of Ireland, ſo that the original Scuit were reduced to 
ſmall numbers, and narrow Hounds, The different, invaders by de- 
grees forgot their former diſtinctions, till at laſt te vaſt prevailed 

-.+4.-of 


It appears from the Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, that numbers of the northern 
Iriſh, who contend that they are alſo Scots, were in the conſtant practice of driving 
their cattle to paſture in the neighbouring counties; and this cuſtom continued till about 


the middle of laſt century, at which time laws were made to regulate and reſtrain 
them, ; | 5 | 
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5 che bole, beidg- denominated: frank theſiſland, they inhabited; 
On the contrary» the aſpe ity o of their mountains defended the Cale- 
donian. Scuit from foreign arms, ſo that there was no reaſon for 
changing their former name. Their king, Kenneth Macalpin, hav- 
ing, by a long and bloody war, made good his claim to the Pictiſh 
crown the euſtom prevailed, to call all his. wiss. * his former 


title. N mac Ons t- gn e Line 


| That the en e not the Scoti at their firſt acquaintance 
with Britain, is no reaſon to conclude that there was no ſuch people 
in it. They at that time knew little of the iſland; and their own 
hiſtorians tell us, that they were uncertain whether it was an iſland 
or not till the days of Veſpaſian. Beſides, the Romans deſpiſed eve- 
ry language but their o.]. Rome had: ſtood ſome hundreds of 
years before they would condeſcend even to learn Greek. Thus 
they could have but a very imperfect knowledge of all the diſtinctions 
among a people with whom they had ſo ſhort an acquaintance, as 
they had with thoſe of the north of Scotland. Were I to mark out 
the time when the Romans came at length to learn the name of Scotz, 
I would conclude that it was when their chains were ſo faſt riveted 
on the Britons, that theſe unhappy iſlanders found themſelves under, 
what would be to them, a very diſagreeable neceſſity, of learning the 
language of their oppreſſors; when thoſe polite and humane con- 
querors had ſcourged the mothers, and raviſhed the daughters. 


Mr Whitaker attempts to ſupport the truth of his ſuppoſitions, 
from the name of Argyle- ſbire, and from our calling the language 
 Erſe. But theſe two words require only to be explained in order to_ 
ſhew that they give no ſupport to his hypothelis, As all the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Britain were Gael, Argyle was naturally diſtin- Is 
_ by the r Ine of Far-gael, that is, Weſtern Gaels, being 


ſituated 


— 
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ſituated in the moſt weſtern diviſion of that part of Britain, and indes 
in the moſt weſterly part of the whole iſlaud, except the narrow pro 
montory of the land's end in Cornwall,” If we call the language Es, 
it is becauſe in the lowlands of Scotland we uſe the Anglo-Saxon dia- 
lect, which began among us from the multitudes of the Engliſh Sax- 
ons, Who found a refuge in North Britain from the laſh of Norman 


tyranny, and we uſe the word that was in uſe among them who had 
been more N M e with the n | 
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hs to the two . e chat Mr „ Whitaker: bids . "Sores Clandi- 
an, they ate ſcarcely worth animadverſion; as they contribute nothing 
either to his purpoſe or mine, whether the Scoti, mentioned by the 
Poet, were the Scoti of Hibernia or Caledonia. But perhaps, after 
having been ſo long wandering with our anceſtors, it may not be 
diſagreeable to find ſome flowers from the claſſics ſcattered in the de- 
ſert. I will, with a truly chriſtian ſpirit, pardon the Poet who treſ- 
paſſed againſt us by ſinging a ſong of triumph over our country, and, 
returning good for evil, I will clear his words from the falſe inter- 
pretations that have been put upon them, and ſhew that he knew 
very well how to expreſs his own meaning, to all but ſuch as were 
determined to miſunderſtand him, 


The fart paſſage I ſhall take notice of is, 


Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 


Where ſhall we find the Roman hiſtorian who ſays his countrymen 
ever invaded Ireland ? Yet ſuch an invaſion is abſolutely neceſſary to 
make any ſenſe of this line, to thoſe who think thoſe Scoti were Hi- 
bernians, For the Poet here places before our eyes the Goddeſs or 
Nymph lerne as preſent on the ſpot, and weeping over the heaps of 
Her ſlaughtered friends, who lay before her, For it 1s well known 
| that 


whe ae e- 9 


hat theſe wen Gen very garaly, if ever, travelled out of their o ] 
country: 80 we muſt lgok for this. +5. ſome where elſe. If any 
one ;Thovld-ſulpeft that Jem biaſſed by national vanity to . that 
| this was 2 picture of the difmal fate of my own (countrymen, he is 
certainly Jittle acquaimed with the fealings of the human heart, I 
cannot think it an honour to any nation to be defeated: And, even 
at the diſtance of 1400 vente, I feel the natural partiality of my 
cnuntry ſuggeſting 4 wiſh, that theſe gumuli had been cumuli of Ro- 
man, or of any othtr prople, rather than of Caledonian Scots. But, 
however unwilling; the love of truth, and the honour of che Poet, 
hom I am defending from miſrepreſentations, compel me to ac- 
knowledge, that the Lerne he mentions is the river known by the 
name of the Water of Erne, in Strah- Erue. The Poet ſeems to have 
een well acquainted with the map of the country, ſince he does not 
at random mention any rivet in Scotland, were there are ſome others 
more conſiderable, but, with a particular propriety, points out to us 
the water of Erne, which the Romans could meet with in the 
firſt days match beyond their own walls, and which it was neceſſary 
for them to paſs, to enable them to catry their hoſtilities farther north; 
and which, on that account, would be firongly defended by the aſ- 
ſembled Caledonians. I am ſorry they had ſo ill ſueceſs in their at- 
tempts to defend their country from ſo powerful invaders, I know 
it will be alledged, that Strath-Erne is but a very ſmall part of Scot- 
land ; but is has been already ſhown to be a paſs of great importance 
in that conteſt; and it is quite familiar to poets to name a part for » 
the whole. This is a figure ſo well known, even to ſchool boys, 
that it would be trifling to produce particular examples, A learned, 
a profound, and acute diſſertator, might ſay, on occaſion, * i have 
left England, and am going to Italy; ; A poet would perhaps expreſs 
| Himſelf 3 in ſome ſuch way as this, | 


| Farewel to Thames, all hail to Tyber s ſtream, 


B There 


— 


ledonian ſerne makes a part. It may even be doubted whether the 
Poet did not inſert the word Clacialis intentionally, to prevent that 
line from being applied to Ireland, as the ambiguous n lerne 
might otherwiſe have led Rogers into a miſtake. ff) 1 


Eq A few Wos will ſuffice for the athies paſſage of Claudian: : 
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** There ie un epithet in he te 1 LITE ene 99 1 
I ſhows Ireland not to have been intended, here by therword Irrne. 68 
I dare ſay nobody will deny this /propoſition, that Claudian either did 
underſtand, or did not undeiſtand the ſubject obwhich he was; wri⸗- 
ting. If he underſtood it not, his worde muſt 'paſs:forinbthings-0if 
he did underſtand it, he could never call Ireland Glacialie, ſince it is 
certainly the part of Europe, to the north of the Alps and Pyrenees, 


that ſuffers leaſt from the ſeverity of 'frbſt,!!:@ſſian, whoſe authority 
is admitted by Mr Whitaker, and who certainly viſited it much of- 


tener than Claudian, calls it Grern Erin. Several plants, which, 


when imported to Britain, are oſten cut off by the froſt in the gar- 


dens of England, are indigenous in Ireland, and flouriſh ſpontane- : 
ouſly in the foreſts,” I travelled through more than twosthirds-offits 
length in winter. The ſnow, which melted as it fell, diſcovered-as 


freſh a verdure as ever I ſaw in England in April: As it was then in 
the middle of December, I ſoon felt how the. froſt bit, when; after a 
ſhort paſſage of three hours, I landed in the iland of which tie Ca- 


214 ' 


—  -}7Totam cum Scotus Iernem 
Movit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys. 


The Poet could not have told us more diſtinctly that the Caledonians 
had ſtirred up all Ireland, who came to aſſiſt them with ſo numerous 
an army, that it took a multitude of curachs to carry them. Who 


could underſtand this otherwiſe ? Could any man doubt my meaning, 
if I ſhould ſay, that North America has ſtirred up France and Spain, 


who 
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wells no fedd * SOT the Pad rence In the nes glee; : 


// therSrofuphind the Ierne ure g oppaſſite, add as diſtinẽt e one an- 
ether, as. America . France and Spain in gh proſe. 


. Heting bca-obliged; in this Sifhuibtion; to brerthrow.an al 
that had a powerful ſupporter, it has run out to a greater length than 


Lexpected; yet, as the doubt about the ancient name of the. Scoti 
has axiſen from the ſilence of the Latin Writers of a certain period, 


I cannot help remarking, that there is ſomething very unaccountable 
in the names that one nation gives to another; of which I will 


trouble you only with ae ſtriking be rb I could make 
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The word 3 was ſcarcely known to the Greeks. 
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The Morlachi, ſubje& to an Italian Nate, knew not the word Ita- 


lian. 


The people whom we call Dutch, know not themſelves by that 
n - — * a. * , a | 
name. 


The nation whom we call Bohemians, acknowledge not that name. 


3 purpoſely leave out ſome of the true names of nations, as it more 

evidently ſhows how people may be eaſily miſled, and miſguided, in 
that point. But there are other | inſtances more immediately to the 
preſent purpoſe, Few Engliſhmen know that the true name of the 


_ Welſh is Cymri ; thouſands: of the Cymri never heard of the Engh/h, 
though, living under the ſame government,' and ruled by the ſame 


laws, We need therefore be the leſs ſurpriſed if Latin authors have 
B2 led 
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led us into miſtakes and ambiguities, by! noe: marking \diffin®tly che- 

proper appellations oß the: different;people of the Bultific Les, ſenoe 
every nation of Europe falls into ſimülan bluadets:e very nf. «. 45 e491196 


1, Mr Whitaker ſeems to ma to be iniduliens When he: calts the 
Caledonian Scots: by: the name of CYeaner; but Iithoſs ts uſe! the 
ſame name he gave them, that the queſtion: might not{be perplexed! 
by la the nr hes Wang KL 4t-9410115 n f NMiier = 
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2d, Pol moi is Gaelic for the mir le 1b Plains ; or, if we take 

it in another way, pol moi t. is, the miry place of the watery plain, 
Thoſe who have read the account of the manner in which that palus 


meeotis is formed, may judge whether there does not appear ſome 
connection of the language of the Gaelic with that of che Scythians, 


- 34, The affecting ſtory of the affficted, but heroie Queen who'was - 
forced , by the oppreſſion of the Romans, to take up arms againſt them, 
is ſo well known, that it would be needleſs to epa ie here. 


An Inquiry into the Beverage of the Ancient Caledomans, and other 
Northern Nations, at their Feaſts; and of their N Mel. 


> Cointon. | 


Tux early inhabitants of the north-weſt part of what'i is now cal- 
led Scotland, appear evidently not to have been far advanced in thoſe 
arts which are commonly een the improvements of paliſtied 

life, 
| 


\ 
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nw A Bape yas, while ptinelyateare was herds and flocks; their 


duties were procured” by Huntingy and their ordinary dtink muſt 
have beem water, whicl was ſupplied by every fournain or ſtream, 
or mille; , which way procured by little labour. But: as theſe could 
owty' ferye to auer Tha prefinng calls of thirſty it is evident that in- 
venive' lunar had made thei avquainted with fome fermented li- 
quor, which-was-uſe® at feſtivals and grand-emertainments, that diſ- 
ſipureÞ their. cares, elevated their ſpirits, and is called by their poets, 
The Joy of che Shell. But what that liquor was, of what made, or 
how. prepared, wei ars left almoſt entirely id the dark. Nor is it pe- 
culiar to them only that the knowledge of many things, once fami- 
Kar to every bed y, ib nom buried under the ruius of time. The Or- 
thia and the Poean of the'Greeks mult have been ſomething more 
tham our Huzzah; but what were the words uſed on theſe occaſions; 
we are entirely ignorant, No author has tranſmitted in writing 
ſongs that every Grecian learned in his infaucy. Perhaps, too, it 
might have been a piece of impropriery at leaſt, if not of impiety, to 
repeat them but on the proper occaſions, At laſt the fatal hour arriv- 
ed, when the military ſpirit of the Grecians was totally cruſhed un- 


der the prevailing power of Rome; and che words that animated them 


on the glorious and important days of Marathon and Plataea, were 
wholly forgotten when they durſt no more be uſed. We may, how- 
ever; conjecture, that the Orthia had a pretty near reſemblance to 
the Broſnachadh Chath, of which we have luckily one inſtance hand- 
ed down to us. The b annals of our remote anceſtors were the 
ſongs of bards, ſeldom, if ever written; and, as the brewing of liquor 


was neither ſo honourable" nor fo pleaſant an occupation as the drink- 


ing of it, nor ſo ſuſceptible of the ornaments of poetry, we may ven- 


ture to affirm, that it was never recorded by the Gaelic muſe. The 
want of ſuch records renders very difficult the ſearch in which 1 am 


now employed, to find what was the favourite beverage of the High- 
landers of Scotland, in the firſt centuries of the Chriſtian aera, Yet 


L 


I do not deſpair of ſucceſs in my inquiry; for, though e have not 
the blazing torch of hiſtory to guide us on our way, we. may diſcern, 
a light beaming through the gloom, to prevent our ſtumbling, in the 
dark. By careful attention to eee of every people, we may 
diſcover by the words, from what nations ſome cuſtoms have been 
derive ved, and from particular expreſſions, we may determine what 
were the manners of a people when theſe. expreſſions. were firſt eſta- 
bliſhed among them. I could give many ſtriking proofs of the truth 
of this. poſition ; but 1 find it ſo well ſupported, and demònſtrated iu 
ſuch a maſterly. manner, by Monſieur de Gebelin, in his Monde, Pri- 
mit ih, that I ſhall paſs it as a thing granted, and only give ſome: ex- 
amples relating to Britiſh antiquities, but ſo cloſely connected toge⸗ | 
ther, that they may all paſs under one head. There is perhaps no 
country in the world that exceeds England in breeding plentifully 
cocks, hens, calves, oxen, ſheep, ſwine: But it is very remarkable 
that no Engliſhman ever eats. one bit of them; no, be eats nothing 
but French diſhes; for when they are brought to table they muſt paſs 
under the Frenchified names of foul, veal, beef, mutton, pork. This 
proceeded from the oppreſſion of the Norman conquerors, for whoſe 
lordly palate the beſt of every thing was reſerved, the ſervile offices 
of tending the animals while alive being all that was left to the En- 
gliſh villicus. I dare not uſe the word villain, for fear of giving of- 
fence, though that was Engliſh for villicus in thoſe days, and is an- 
other inſtance of the connection betwixt manners and language, 
Had it not been for the conſequences of the Norman conqueſt, the 
_ Engliſh, in all probability, would have continued to eat ox-fleſh, 
ſheep-fleſh, &c. as the Dutch do at this day. But their language in 
this point was enlarged and refined hs the Dan of their liber- 
1 | 
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Bebe I proceed to ſay what was the e of the : ancient Hight 7 
anders it ſeems proper t ſay what it was not. 

ynabies veb aid. 16 b N et nh frown gasu | 
Wine iis mentioned in dome Gaelis poems, relating to the t times, 
into the cuſtoms of which Lam inquiring: But theſe are either viſible 
modern interpolations, or compoſitions entirely of a later date; ſo 
that we can draw no concluſion from thence. Though vines had 
been in Portugal ſo: early that the planting of them there was attri- 
pute: tot Bacchus, they! were little known in the reſt of Spain. Mar- 
tial, Who was a Spaniard, and apt to extoll his country, makes no 
mention ſof Spaniſh wine. No vines were planted to the north of 
the Alps and: Pyrenees till near the end of the third century. Till 
then, Gaul and Germany were firſt to be ſupplied from the ſouthera 
parts of: Europe. Athenaeus tells us, that in the ad century wine 
was imported to Marſeilles: So- that, as Gaul and Germany were 
firſt to be ſupplied by'imported wine, there would be little remain- 
ing for Britain, eſpecially: for the temoteſt corner of it, whoſe inha- 
bitants long maintained à deſperate war againſt the Romans. 1 
think we may ſafely conclude, that even the Roman garriſons in Bri- 
tain were but | ſcantily- ſupplied with wine, even after vines were 
planted in Gaul; new improvements are commonly ſo flow in their 
progreſs, that ſome centurzes might elapſe before they had any for 
exportation, We have a very ſtrong inſtance by what tardy ſteps 
ſuch. things proceed, by obſerving what happened in Italy. The 
culture of vines was known in Italy at leaſt 500 years before the 
foundation of Rome, yet Pliny tells us, that wine was ſo ſcarce at 
that time, that Romulus performed his libations with water, for want 
of wine; and, to prevent an unneceſſary diſſipation of ſo precious a 
commodity, made a law Rdgum vino ne aſpergito, - So we may be 
convinced that the Highlanders of thoſe days had not wine, iſt, from 
there being no mention of it in their language; and 2dly, becauſe it 
was ſcarcely poſſible for them to procure. it at any rate, Nor is it 
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probable they had any diſtilled liquors, ' becauſe we cannot Anil. any 
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16 Beverage of the Ancient Caledanians, 


mention of ſuch a thing among them till the "reign: of James V. 
Dram is an ordinary word in the Highlands at this day, evidently 


proceeding from the manner in which they firſt received fpiritous li- 


quors, having been only eh and Tn 


drachms and ſeruple. 7 %% 180 


Cyder is the produce of countries where the ſun is not vigorous 
enough to ripen the grape. I cannot find at what time the culture 
of orchyards became ſo general as to make cyder grow into common 
uſe in the northern parts of Europe, nor at what time apple trees 
were firſt introduced into Britain. But if we conſider the unſettled 
condition of theſe parts in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity; divided into 


ſmall diſtricts perpetually at war with each other, we cannot think 


they would apply themſelves much to the raiſing of apple trees, from 
which they could not hope for any conſiderable crop till after many 
years. Tacitus informs us, that in his time Germany was Frugiſe- 
rarum arborum minime ferax. Incloſing ground which is neceſſary for 
the culture of apple trees, was not permitted by law in England, till 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was not commonly uſed in Scot- 
land till near a century later. So we may conſider Lane as a thing 


unknown ro the times of which v we treat, 


Many fippole + that the aadlent FRON made a liquor by bleeding 
birch trees, which were very common among them': But they can give 


no other reaſon for believing it was ſo, than only becauſe it was | 


poſſible it might be ſo. Others think they made a liquor fermented 


with honey, with which they might have been plentifully ſupplied 


by bees breeding in the woods that covered moſt of their country. 
There 1s indeed a very proper word in their language to expreſs this, 
Atil-deoch, i. e. Honey-drink, But this is only a modern word, not 


mentioned in any of their ancient poems, which it could not have 


failed 


Bibo? The anſwer is, we have ſeveral words for it, but 
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failed to have been, whether it had been their own' manufacture or FP 


imported. Their own country is more ſubject to rains and ſtormy 
winds than any other part of Britain, and was not a place where 
bees would be tempted to take up their abode; Had they been ac- 
40 ainted with the apiary, bees have ſo many peculiarities, of ſwarm- 
ing, cluſtering; 8c. that the mention of them could not have eſcaped 
our Gaelic poets. All the notice we find taken of them is the hum- 
ming noiſe they make; which can only refer to the mountain bees, 
whoſe-/greater ſtrength and bulk enabled them better to reſiſt the 


ſtorms of the mountains; but they gather only ſmall quantities of 


honey. I find that apiaries were not een in NM till after 
the Norman dee n 


4 


1 Slanjow' ad hoy it was that the ancient t Beat ad not dak, I will 


try to find out what it was they did drink. The method l intend 
to take, is to examine their deſcendants; and, if there be one honeſt 
man among them, he will ſpeak truth ſo far as he knows; and I will 
write it down from his mouth, What is Gaelic for the Latin word 
e common. 
and moſt proper is ol elmi, I drink. I inquire no farther. I have 
already found out what was the favourite liquor. In the ancient 


Gothic, o was the word to expreſs ale; and in Iceland, where the 


Gothic is beſt preſerved, ale is called o at this day. In Sweden, 


they have the brud-ol, ale drunk at bridals; gra/-ol, drunk over 


graves. at funerals-; and hemkom-ol, what we call houſe heating; 


Hence, I make no doubt that they learned both the liquor and the - __ 


name from the Scandinavians,. and that it was in high repute and 


uſed even at royal feaſts. When, in proceſs of time, they raiſed 
grain and brewed ale for themſelves, they gave it a name in their 
own: language, and called it Loin, which ſignifies proviſions ;. a ſuffi- 
cient proof how much it was eſteemed by them. Lean, another 


word for ale, ſeems to be only a dialectical difference from lon, as 


[ 
3 


C. „ ale 
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ale is from ol. | It may be aſked how herdfmon and hunterg, NmBe 
as I have faid in a former trentiſe, ſowed no ſort of grain, could ] 


provided with ale? + The anſwers; they got ij ſus te gen Wine nN. 
importation. But as this muſt har been expetuſive, and ner 


every one could afford to purchaſe; ar would: be the buſineſs of thaip |. -; 
Chiefs to provide ſuſſſetent quantity to entertain their followers |. 
This, properly diſtributed, might have as much efficacy ite deer hn 


the fate of a'battle, as FF 


vent of an election. emisb e Ho: | wr 1 & £44 185. m done Put 


{ J LE. Ae * 482 0 br COND £54 b4 11 1 7718 n be a5 4 1. 


1 


EZiſadb is another Gori ae Weneka Aint is ef true Gaelie 


original, its root being Ius, un herb, à plant. look on this word, 
luſadh, as an undoubted proof that there was ſome herb or low plant 
from the infuſion of whith they made à kind of hquor; but what 
was the particular plant uſed for chat purpoſe, wie cannot eaſily de- 
termine. Some think it was the juniper, which) gros in plenty 1 
on the Ffighland mountains, and from whoſe berries and pticklỹx 


twigs, E doubt not that a fermented liquor might be made: But F 


am led a different way, by à tradition that is univerſal in che part f 
our country which belonged to the Pechts;: It is by this name that 


I chuſe to call that people, who were formerly maſters of the beſt 
part of Scotland, rather than follow the blunder of Latin authors. 
They, more attentive to the harmony of ſound than to the truth of 
expreſſion, called that people Picts. As this word has a meaning in 


Latin, an opinion has prevailed that the Picts had their bodies all 


TY 


painted: Yet we have no better authority for that conceit, than ſome 94 


here have for believing that the preſent Sovereign of Rome is an old 
whore, in ſcarlet riding clothes, and mounted on a monſter that has 
ſeven heads and ten horns, If the whole nation had actually paint- 


ed themſelves, they could never have aſſümed the hamè bf phat Wd ver 


that account, unleſs their language had aQually been Latin. Bur 
| fo return from this digreſſion, I ay it is the utiiverfal traditton of 
the 


[1 


en 
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the, country; where theſe people delt, many. of whoſe preſent inha- 
Meese Meſetnded "from: chem, that the Pechts made liquor of 


of YA) 40 4 chatetzl“ proof of the, den th of this tradition, I have 
Cougpfetvsd We each. rom ; which it pe red that the tones had 
W bete batt ally gathered TI and, upon inquiring of the neighbour- 
pealants,. they told. me 5 was believed the Pechts had carried off 
Rbnbk; for the &« convenjency of mowing, the heather. If they 
eee be a fertile coaſt, capable of producing every grain, uſed 
0 make liquor from hearh, we may juſtly conclude that the art 
would not be long a ſecret to the neighbouring mountaineers, where 
heath*was the moſt plentiful erop they had. But, from the word 
fad not being ſo much uſed as of, we may preſume that the liquor 
made from heath, though probably the moſt common, was not ſo 
much eſteemed as the other. We may even take it for granted, that 
it was but a'very poor liquor, otherwiſe the cuſtom would have been 
ne continued among us more or leſs. But though our Scottiſh ancients 
bad no other ſort of liquor but theſe two, luxury is inventive of 
means to ſatisfy TUE appetites, and ſeems in this point to have 
1 found out another of a more dangerous ſort, which, from the lan- 
guage, I take to have been a mixture of both the others. 


Mong 


Languages, in their infancy, had not ſo many vocables as are now 
in uſe, Many ſeparate things, from ſome real or fancied reſemblances 
or connections they had with one another, were called by the ſame 


name. As this muſt frequently have given occaſion to many ambi- 
guities, men began at firſt to make a ſmall variation in the pronun- 
ciation, and afterwards in the orthography, till words that were once 
the ſame, came at laſt to deviate ſo far from one another, that it be- 
came difficult to find out which was the original root. To make 
this more evident, I will give but one inſtance of a word familiar to 
the Engliſh language. Berg is the Gothic term for a hill. It ori- 
ginates from the compoſition. of two Gaelic words, bi-erg, a thing 
C2 raiſed 
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raiſed or e which is properly what cotiſtitutes the nature of 
a hill. In Icelandic, which is the pureſt Gothic now exiſting, the 
word is b-arg, which approaches ſtill nearer to the primitive 
roots. While mankind were divided into ſmall: communities, each 
of theſe was obliged to be on guard againſt its neighbours ; therefore 
towns were always built on hills, as being the moſt advantageous ſi- 
tuation for defence. So that, to go to the berg or to go to the town 
were expreſſions of the fame import. But, as many hills had no 
buildings on them, this way of ſpeaking muſt have given occaſion 
to frequent ambiguities. To prevent theſe, they left the name of 
berg to the bare hill, and, to expreſs the one that was inhabited, 
they varied the word by pronouncing it borg, bourg, burg; and 
ſome added an h after it. But, as the ſound of the aſpirated h would 
ſtick in the throats of ſome people, the : Engliſh' brought the word 
through different changes, till they made it borough, leaving mute 
the g b, which they could not utter, in the ſame manner as in 
caught, taught, brought, and in many other words. So that now, 
though a borough be built in a valley, we may find the radix of the 
word on the top of a hill, From theſe, and numberleſs other inftan- 
ces that might be given, we may preſume that the Gaelic language 
gradually proceeded in its formation in the ſame manner as others 
did. Now, meaſg, (from whence the Latin miſceo, mixtus, mixtu- 
ra,) ſignifies mixture, in the language of the people of whom I'am 
treating. But every body knows that mixing liquors is the readieſt 
way to get drunk: So ſome of the Albanich, of ancient days, not 
contented with o/ or /uſadh ſeparately, would mix both together, 
and when giddy headed, would call it meaſg ; and afterwards, to 
diſtinguiſh the effects of this dangerous mixture from that of more 
innocent liquors, they changed the word to meiſg or meiſge, which 
now expreſs drunkenneſs: And from thence comes meiſgach or 
meiſgeach, a drunkard. The old cuſtom of theſe people exactly re- 
ſembles what is ſometimes, practiſed in modern days, when a bottle 


of 


* 


. 
K Fg 
- * 


of wine is $:poured-3 into a bowl of punch, and then mn me is dig- 
Mike car the name of S 1 

\ As PA may doubt of the validity © of tb FREE from the uſe 
of words, it may not be amiſs to mention the following note; I took 
it from Barom la Hontan's account of North America : In a voca- 
bulary of the Algonkin language, he has the word oſconebi, which 
he explains to mean drunk, a fool. Though I have copied the word 
exactly as it was written by a French pen, from the mouth of an A- 
merican ſavage, can any one doubt that ſome Scot or Hibernian has 
formerly been among them and taught them the uſe of aſq uc bauch, 
and the conſequences of drinking above a certain quantity. 


Having written ſo much in endeavouring to prove what were the 
potations uſed by the Albanich of former days, my taſk might ſeem 
incomplete if I did not give,an account of the utenſils by which they 
conveyed it to the lip. Of theſe, three kinds are mentioned in their 
poems, /lioga, corn, fuach ; that is, the ſhell, the horn, and the cup: 
of theſe, the horn is the eldeſt; and Athenaeus, in the eighth book, 
tells us, that the jolly god Bacchus is painted with horns, becauſe 


theſe were the firſt drinking cups. People came next to uſe ſhells, 


when, from the banks of the Euphrates, they deſcended to the ſea 
ſide : And the cup was the careful invention of later days. - In ſome 
old humorous pieces I find mention of the horn ; but the ſhell ſeems 
to have been of greater dignity, and uſed at all ſplendid entertain- 
ments. As people are apt to conceive not only ; an affection, but even 
an eſteem for the manners to which they have been accuſtomed, ſuch 
men as chuſe not to have the trouble of ſerious reflection, look on the 
faſhions of their own times as the ſole ſtandard to judge by, of what 


is good and agreeable, Theſe will caſt an eye of contempr on our 
ancients, whoſe ſide-boards were decked out only with ſhells and 


horns: Yet we may reſt aſſured that there was neither the leſs drank, 
boo | nor 


. ; OED, 
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3 had the liquor the worſe reliſh for the homelineſs of the utenſil; 


However triumphant Rome might exult in. its gold and filver veſ- 
* fas, drawn together from the \ ſpoils of many miſerahle counmies, the 
\word Cochleare alone, is a convincing, evidence that theyparents of 
that Queen of nations had an the coc hlea to be a very convenient 


n many countries huſks of eertain 


fruit were and are now uſed in ab manner. But the barren moun- 
tains of Albion produced nothing that could ſerve for that purpoſe, 
except the hazle- nut; and every one may eaſily percelve that à nut- 


{hell could not afford a draught ſufhcient to ſatisfy the appetite of a 


thirſty Celt. Providence, however, whoſe paternal care leaves none 
of its children deſtitute of what is requiſite to ſupply their neceſſary 
wants, filled our northern ſeas with ſcallops, whoſe capacious ſhells 
were ſuited tp the appetites of thoſe who were to uſe them. An Al- 


banic, without ranſacking the bowels of the earth for gold and ſilver, fr 


or ſelling his country to ſlavery and his ſoul to damnation, at an e- 
lection, to obtain thoſe valued metals, needed only to take a walk on 
the ſeaſide, at ebb tide, to pick up a ſcallop that would ſerve him for 


_ a breakfaſt, and afterwards he and his friends would rejoice in the uſe 
of the ſhell. 


Horns are ſo ſuited by nature for n kanida, that there 1 is, 
perhaps, not a nation in the world where they are not uſec for that 
purpoſe, even at this day; by. ſome, in their natural form, and by o- 
thers formed into various ſhapes by art. At Guarda, in Portugal, 
there is a flouriſhing manufactory for making ſuch, utenſils. But, 
though they are much uſed both in chat kingdom and in Spain, the 
word is never uttered; all ſuch things, are ſaid.;to; be made of q, a 


bone. The very mention of the true name, Crna, is thought ſuch 
an intollerable affront, that it has been ſometimes ſo ſeverely reſent- 


ed, as to coſt the life of ihe unwary ſpeaker, How horns came to 


be reckoned the appurtenance of a a man . whole wife Mg We her 


FIGS nuptial 


7 * 
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naptiabvews;-I :eandot tell. In all the oriental rogguns, the expreſ-. - 


fon chmies great dignty. We have many exatples. in holy writ, 
where, exalting the horn denotes the increife-of wealth, power, ex- 
cellence. When Horace ſays that wine addit cornua Pauperi, he uſes 


not the metaphor in our modern ſenſe, in which it would be taken 
ro mean the euckolding a pbhor man] The eſteem the old Greeks 
ard Romans had for thoſe honours of the head, is clearly ſeen by 
their being made the ornament of Jupiter Ammon, Bacchus, and o- 
ther hotned deities. But the higheſt mark of the veneration they 
had for'it, appears in their painting the goddeſs of plenty pouring 
her bleffings on mankind from her fruitful horn; Pleno copia corn. 
Allow me here a ſhort digreſſion, ( remark that the Albanie uſe not 

the word horn in a degrading ſenſe, and have not in their language a 
word to expreſs a cuckold; a certain proof that ſuch crimes rarely | 


nen Fc them. Mr. hall 
I muſt not here omit one particular way of uſing the horn. A 
horn was twiſted fo as to go round the arm. This being filled with 
liquor, was to be applied to the lips, and drank off at one draught, 
If, in withdrawing the arm, any liquor was left, it diſcovered itſelf 
by rattling in the windings of the horn. Then the company called 
out cortteigh, i. e. the horn cries ;. and the delinquent was obliged to 
drink keltie, that is, to fill his cup again and drink it out, according 
to the laws of the Kelts, for ſo ought the word Celt to be pronoun- 
ced. We have from hence a clear proof that they were jolly topers. 
Here let me obſerve, that; from eigh comes the word echo, ſo com- 
mon in many languages. If the great Engliſh lex icographer had at- 
tended to the Celtic, he would have found more and juſter etymo- 
logies than he could ſqueeze out from all other m put to- 
gether *, election of tot, tat . | 
hem, at leaſt, i de changed | The 


ET do not inſiſt on the golden horns of f Oldenburg and Copenhagen, as they have 
both been particularly deſcribed in the 3 of the Society of Antiquaries of 


London, | \ 


* 
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4 The third utenſil for drinking is the cuach, which we now pro- 
nounce guech, and from whence is formed the Engliſh verb to quaff. 
1 need not deſcribe the cuach, becauſe there can hardly be a perſon 
| in North Britain that knows it not, though it is of late much fallen 
into diſuſe, From the compoſition of it, by ſmall pieces of wood 
being joined together, and united ſo cloſely as to contain liquids, I 
conclude it to have been invented before the Albanic knew the uſe 
of the turning loom, which, though more convenient and more in- 
genious, is much eaſier to put in practice. The invention has certain- 
ly been owing to the leiſure enjoyed by thoſe who had no occupa- 
tion but to tend their flocks and herds ; and it is owing to the ſame 
cauſe that firſt awaked the paſtoral muſe. I have ſeen ſeveral pieces 
of wood elegantly carved by ſhepherds, in the Highlands and other 
parts of Europe, with no other inſtrument. but a very ordinary knife, 
I fancy it will not be diſagreeable to my readers to be here inform- 
ed that I have a remarkable proof of the ingenuity of ſhepherds, in 
a model of the ancient calamus, made by a ſhepherd on the moun- 
tains betwixt Spain and Portugal, where they are till. in uſe, and are 
R called Gayla, I ſuppoſe by an African name. Thus, theſe ignorant 
| ſhepherds have preſerved among them a muſical inftrument, about 
which learned critics. have diſputed in vain. But, to return to our 
cups; I preſume that the cuach was the firſt thing that gave the 
bint that barrels, hogſheads, and other veſſels of great capacity, 
might be made in the ſame way, by connecting a great number of | 
mall pieces. The cuach had two handles, that it might be deliver- 
ed by one and received by the other. Theſe handles were, in our 
Anglo-Saxon. dialect, called Lug; and a large veſſel, that contained 
more than could be taken off at a draught, having larger ears, was 
thence called a Luggie. The Greeks alſo: had drinking veſſels 
with handles, called Ouata, and the name of the veſſels was Otis or 
® Opetis, words of the ſame import with Lug or Luggie. Neſtor's. 
bowl, mentioned. in the eleventh book of the Iliad, had four lugs, 


} 
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made fo, I ſuppoſe, that four boys or young ade might bring it in 
on occaſion, one taking hold of each lug: For, Homer tells us, it 
was ſo heavy when full, that a ſtrong man was hardly able to lift it. 
The earlieſt mention that I have met with of a cuach, is in a poem 
called the Old Bards Wiſh, that appears to have been compoſed a- 
bout fourteen or fifteen hundred years ago. In one line he ſays, he 
took drink from the river, which might lead one to think, that he 
had nothing but pure water to drink: But, as he had ſaid only a few 
lines before, that, though tempeſts howled and ghoſts ſhrieked a- 
round them, there was much mirth in the joy of the cuach, and 
they ſleeped ſoundly, we may take it for granted that it was not the 
uſe of plain water that could produce ſuch agreeable. effects on ſuch- 
x diſagreeable occaſion. From thence, I doubt not of their having 
brewed the liquor ſo ſtrong, that it was neceſſary to qualify it with 
water, as the Greeks commonly did to their wine, or as we do when 
the punch ſeems too ſtrong; and our hunters often carry ſtrong 
ſhrub with them, which, with a mixture from the firſt ſtream or 
fountain, makes an innocent and af comfortable refreſhment, 


If readers ſhould complain that this treatiſe is neither ſo inſtructive 
nor ſo entertaining as they would wiſh it to be, the writer muſt ac- 
knowledge; to his own ſhame, that the deficiency lies in himſelf, as: 


the moſt malicious critic cannot accuſe him of having choſen a dry 
_ 
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land had entered into alliance wick the Emperor Charlemagae!' 1. 
will not here enter into the arguments alledged on either fide; but 
only lay before the Sdtiety an obſervation I made on keading the 
hiſtory of thoſe times, and which ſeems to have eſcaped the obſer- 
vation of all cho habt witten on that ſubject, rn. 
AQ gat ah ztiquatliesz iin * Ret Y 10 UW EL) TY 180 ads . and dete, 
To the account of the league is added, that che e e 
ſent his brother William with four thouſand men to ſerve under 
Charlemagne. This very name, William, made me look on the whole 
as an idle ſtory, the inconſiſteney of which confuted itſelf,  Wilham 
| is our way of contracting two Saxon words, guild heaume, Theſe 
| ſignify a gilded helm, which was an honourable diſtinction, and ke 
an order of knighthood among the Saxons. Now, it ſeemed highly 
improbable that a Prince of Scotland ſhould have a Saxon name, or 
title, in the beginning of the ninth century; and that matters hap- 
: pened ſo oddly, that this very Prince, with the honours of Saxony in 
his name or title, ſhould be picked out to ſerve the Empetor, WhO 
made war on the Saxons for above twenty years. But, on reading 
Fordun's account of the matter, I could not help esttelüglug that the 
Prince's name was Gilmor, Fordun, not underſtanding the meaniig 

of the name, gives us ſeveral, of which the fitſt is GiHerui and gde 
on running changes pou that Werdy' ſuch as Gilermiti, Gilerminus, | 
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bliſhed; one denying, and che other affirming, that the King of B 
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Kae he, comes to Enlialmus, aud reſts there, as if * were 
drauß Fee Not Y NN tat had become familiar, and been 
rendered; domeſiia,cip (his, time. Later waiters, as ignorant of the 
Frpelig aq hipaſelf have copied che name Milliam from. him; and by 
this ang error, defane and diſgrace the annals of their country. I was- 
confirmed in my opinion, by, hat Fordun, in another place, tells of 
1 Körg gf France, (which, ſtory he, muſt have had from ſome French 
Writer arfelator), who, ſpeaking of the brave leaders that had ſerved 
under Charlemagne, among others, mentions the Scots Gilliemore. 
Fordun's having hit twice ſo nearly on the true name, which it is 
plain he did not underſtand, convinces me that he had taken his ac- 
en ek the {af} from proper. vonchers, 25 Simona the onyx name 
or title ihe King's brother could have had. Gille means a lad; or, 
in compoſition, Gi/- mar, literally tranſlated, . Ggnifies no more than 
the, Great Lad: But in thoſe. days, before foreign titles of honour 
were introduced, muſt have been ſpecially applied to the King's ſon 
or brother; exactly in the ſame way as Monſieur in France, or In- 
fant in Spain. Our Highlanders, to expreſs their particular chiefs, 
jnſert the name of the clan thus, Clan Chattan mor, Clan o Duine 
mor; and this effeually marks that they are ſpeaking of their chief, 
though there may be i in the clan- many men. greater. than him, in a 
certain Fe taller or broader than him: But to the King's 
brother, the title Gilmor muſt have ſufficiently marked his rank. I 
have ſeen ſeveral Triſh pieces, in which their national Saint, to whom 
perhaps more than regal honours were paid, is devoutly addreſſed by 
the epithet of Gille. We have ſufficient.inftances of the Engliſh word 
Child having been uſed as a title given to the ſons of perſons of di- 
ſtinction. There 8 ſtill to be found in Scotland the ſurname of-. 


gericht gta elf that ſurname. are reaped to the loweſt rank of 
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life. Perha ßer may be ſome people too ant to look with con- 
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tempt on thoſe, to whoſe predeceſſors their anne elt have 
nn paid their court. . 

The es treatiſes mentioned above, are ſaid to have been written 
by Lord Hailes and Lord Elibank. There was alſo another publiſh- 
ed by the eminent Doctor Arbuthnot, which I never ſaw. It ſeems 
a point that deſerves the care and attention of this Society to pro- 
eure copies of thoſe three treatiſes, from which, and from the autho- 
rities to which they will direct us, that controverted part of hiſtory 
* ed be cleared up, and Ur ſettled. 


There was a native of the Britiſh Iſles, nt eſteemed 1 che 
Emperor Charlemagne on account of his learning. Several of his 
writings have been publiſhed, I never ſaw them; and I believe few 
now'a-days read them: But, as he was once greatly: eſteemed, and 
his name is ſtill eminent, ſome neighbouring countries claim the ho- 
hour-of having given him birth, He had ſeveral names, but is moſt 
| known by that of Alcuinus Albinus. Set aſide the. Latin termination 
ug, and there remains Alcuin Albin; which, tranſlated into modern 
Engliſh, is literally Alcuin a Scotch Highlander. By that name he 
was known by his contemporaries, and it continues to this day. 


* 


Plan for a Royal Foreft of Oak in the Hi blond; of Scotland, 'by Mr 
John Williams, Mineral Surveyor, 


IN this age of Induſtry, when improvements are making rapid 


progreſs in all other corners of Great ain, the Highlands of or- 
land are much hegiectes. 


- 


The 
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The Highlands may be made the capital Foxxs r of Great Bri- 
ain; the grand magazine of the; ation for ſhip- building timber ; 
and it is capable of being made a very large one, and, i in time, the 
beſt and moſt gonwenignt, in all Europe. 


There are a great many thouſand acres in the lands of the Duke of 
Gordon, in Lochaber, and in thoſe annexed to the crown, in the 
ſhires of Roſs, Inverneſs, and Argyle, which are ſituated upon the 
banks of falt water, or navigable lakes, and the moſt remote but a 
few miles from the ſea, Theſe lands form a rich ſtool of oak in 4 
deep ſoil, where the moſt luxuriant ſhoots are produced in ſummer, 
chile the goats are in the hills, but they are ſoon browſed down in 
autumn, and kept level with the heath, by the goats and other cattle; 
and if any plant chances to raiſe its head beyond the reach of the 
goats, it is ſoon deſtroyed by the ax of the Highlandman, who ſtrips 
off about four feet of the bark quite round, a little above the root, 
and leaves the young tree ſtanding, to die a lingering death, as a mo- 


nument of his barbarous greed. 4 


— 


I have ſeen, in the lands above mentioned, many thouſands of fine 
young trees in this ſhocking condition, in all degrees -of decay, and 
_ ſome of them grown above two feet in diameter. 


The weſt Highlands is partieularly convenient for raiſing a great 
Aa r large timber, being every where cut and indented by 
ſalt water lakes, many of which, as natural canals, run up into the 
heart of the country, _ Theſe would make an eaſy conveyance for 
wy timber by fea, 


HG. 


1 will point out a few of the places I have ſeen in which are ſtools 
of oak ny and browſed down. | 
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A confidanble part of the eſtate of Cromarty, particulaily, moſt 
of the woody, rocky, and heathy parts of ch updi the: weſt 
| ebaſt, and nerd ſide f Ebehibroomde N coliffüör bie extent IH" bie 
lands of Kinlochmoydart, upon tlie Vaitka, bm hi tod ot cles 
miles of Lochmoydart. neee ar deys ee moe aguse 
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Several thoufaucf aches of the elite ofLachel f form 45 ſtool of 
oak, in „ proper ſoit, ituated along the north ſhot of tlikt fine fult 
canal, Locheil; and a great deal of it upon tlie riſing grounds, and in 
the glens at the head of Lochyel, here Tome ſine oak is pretty well 
advanced. Upon the banks of the river, and upon the hill ſide, and 
in the glens on the north ſide of the rider Lochy. Along the north 
ſide of the Loch-Lochy. Boch fides of the river Arkaig, and both 
ſides of Loch- Arkaig, are beautifully and richly covered with pak, 
birch, and fir, where a good deal of oak is grown up oab bent reach 
of cattle, There are alſo very good ſtools of oak e farms * 
low Fort m belonging to this eſtate. . 


All the eſtate of Callart, which 233 Aeg the north More of 
the ſalt Loch-Leven, is a good ſtoop of oak, ne pb 
with yo of arable and en Jang. Wy TEE, 


Some oak appears in kt of ths woods of Ardſkiel, and a good 
deal peeps out of the heath upon the braes of that eſtate, in.ſummer. 
All the woods of Ardſhiel have a good foil, in which. it Pen be pro- 
per to drop ſome acorns, whare-ahy 1 of oak is thin. 

There are 1 . hen of md in thie Dake of | Gordon's 
lands, in Lochaber ; particularly, in thoſe ſituated near Lochyel and 

Loch-Leven, below Fort William, as well as thoſe ſituated upon the 
fouth bank of the river, and Loch-Lochy ; and pniboth/ ſides uf the | 
river Spey, and all the way up glen, tb and the feveral colla- 

x Dy the Treaty of Theral 
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reral Slen#Salithitig off from it: A chick ftbol f oak appears a- 
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mong'the heath! Wer great part of tliat extenſive moor, which is fi- 
tated between Fort William and the wer Spey; and along the 
ſides of the Nille, and uf dhe Flens on the ſourh fide of chat moor, 
The Duke has à ſpbt of the fineſt young oak in Scotland, in the farm 
of Teitudtim /; ard all the ſtoobs u in that extenſive country, 
upon the annexed eſtates; the Duke of Gordon's lands, and thoſe of 
Machütomm im Gletiroyy/6c6:) are in the fineſt ſoil for oak. They put 
forth the moſt ſuxuriant ots in faminer, and exhibit many ancient 
remain of the largeſt roots and trunks in Great Britain, which ſhew 
us what ſoft of wood has pg one countries 3 and the whole of 
8 are near . 1 4 cs oo whe 
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The W ncadler of roots and trunks which lie rotting, are 
a ſufficieat proof, that this part of the Highlands was n a vaſt 
koteſt of oak, * the 0 ive and beſt quality. 


T hade no room, in this ſhort paper, to inquire i into the reaſons ſor 
deſtroying the woods in the Highlands.” No doubt they were for- 
merly looked upon as a nuiſance; and that every method was uſed 


- to get rid of it, in a country where they had no uſe for, and of 


couſe, no idea of the value of ſuch a treaſure, where no ſhips were 


built, but fuch as could be drawn on hore in a ſtormy night. But 


I'think it a more intereſting ſubject to inquire a little into the cauſes 
of the preſent general neglect of the woods in the Highlands: I ay _ 
general neglect, for it is not univerſal.” Several gentlemen'in Argyle- 
ſhire, and other eren take 8 care of their ode and find their 
account in ſo doing. 8 


© 


(eport hie pin mon, ue may be proper 


luis The W odds in che eftate S are of great value to 


the proprietor; and it is a Aist to ſee the woods in the eſtate of 
Perth, and others i in the ſou! h- "welt of Perthſhire, and north-weſt of 
Argy leſhire, 


1 Plan fur @ Royal Foreſt of Ouk | 


Argyleſhire, which are well incloſed and improved. But why are 
the oak woods upon the north- weſt coaſt ſo generally neglected, 
where the ſtools are fo thick and numerous, the: ſoil rich, and the l 


4 


tuation fo very convenient for water e it elt 277 0 ahi. 
The weſt Highlands ullof line, was very little RAY? and many 
parts of it are ſo very inacceſſible by land, that they are not yet well 
known; and moſt of the men of obſervation,” who go to the High- 
lands, keep the high road. The late proprietors of the forfeited 

lands, were too much end in politics and war, to mind their 
real intereſt. Many of che great proprietors of Highland eſtates live 
at a diſtance, and ſeldom or never ſee the whole extent af their lands. 
And ſome of their factors live likewiſe at a diſtance, and only viſit 
the Highlands at the terms of collecting the rents, and ſetting the 
lands; when they fit tate until bulingly 4 is over, and theo. haſten. 


als 1 N. ISLES 5b 1 . | * 


The lands are generally in the hands of great graziers, who hrave 
a great number of herds, ſubtenants, and cottars, on each farm; and 
every one of theſe dependents has a flock of goats, and every man 
his ax, both for cutting fewel, and for peeling bark to. tan his leather. 
They do not cut down a tree, and take off all the bark, which would 
never be miſſed, but, as I hinted above, they peel off three or four 
feet a little above the root, and leave the tree ſtanding, with the reſt 
of the bark, to periſh by degrees. All the reſident factors are great 
graziers, and theſe, as well as the other farmers, imagine the care 
of the woods, and their intereſt as graziers, to be incompatible; 
which is a great miſtake, | | 


True it is, the ſtools of oak muſt be incloſed, and the goats muſt 

be entirely baniſhed from the neighbourhood of thoſe incloſures, to 
the glens behind the hills and mountains, where they can do no 
| hurt, 
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nüt au the Wöcd Irs thole glelle ate Ambit fhaecefible, and of Hired 
adh ele for wetter tb'the elit, ad W Country ue,” 
daun flib 8 18.972 1 2291, | 
Alx Cattle muſt be. kept Vii of theſe chore catefully, fot the 
five or ſix firſt years: But, after that period, it will be ſo fat from 
being a loſs and i ipconnenionce. to grazing, that the incloſed woods 
wilt be 4 vely profitible convehience, as a well ſhelteret winter paſ- 
ture, Which ole Laable che raziers to keep many more aüd bet- 
5 oY 10905 800 Vianer, than ey oy at 1 of ! And this $  advan- 


: the end of every cight6t or revs years at fartheſt, * And when 
the woods are cut, they mult turn out all cattle again, for other five 
or lix'3 years, until the ſaplings are out of the reach of danger. And 
even this inconvenience may be mitigated, and almoſt removed, by 
RF down the woods it in rotation, 


I have hinted Bere at the common method'of managing oak woods 
in the Highlands, which is, to cut all down, except a few ſtandards, 
when the bark is at the beſt, which I muſt own is the moſt eligible 
method for preſent profit, eſpecially in the weſt Highlands, where 
all kinds of ſmall wood gives a good price, for charcoal. And, more- 
over, this method employs a great number of hands, in cutting down, 
managing the bark, and in burning charcoal, &c. which would make 
money circulate, and many live more comfortably than they do at 
preſent, 


| This method of managing the woods, if put in practice, would be 
a a ſubſtantial improvement of the north-weſt Highlands, and a great 
bleſſing to the countty, by employing numbers of poor inhabitants; 


but this is not my principal view in writing this paper. We have, 
1 by 
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by the preſent management, no timber for ſhip-building, unleſs the 
few andards left happen to thrive extraordinary well. tt ſay ex- 
traor inary well, for they are generally left at ſo viel a diſtance 


from one another, that wy ſeldom come to. any dene! N eta of 
ſhelter. | | tl : 23637 id x8 10 off 


I principal view is, a Rorar Hicurand 7041 ous; ; 
a therefore 1 would adviſe, that, inſtead of cutting down the oak 
woods at certain periods, they ſhould be only mente, leaving the 
principal plants thick enough. to defend one another from the 3 inju- 
ries of the weather ; and, when thele grow ioo thick, then t thin them 
again and again, until they have room enough to. advance to f full 


e trees, with large ſpreading branches. IE ap 1 | 
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It is not to be Typpoled that proprietors of ſmall fortunes will fall 


in with this plan, as it is not the beſt for preſent profit; but, if re- 
preſented in a proper light, ſuch a nobleman as the Duke of Gordon, 
having the future intereſt of his family, and the grandeur of the na- 
tion at heart, might be induced to put. it in. N | 


It is a certain fad, that the woods on his Grace s eſtate in Locha- 


ber, may, in about twenty years time, be made to produce a better 
yearly income, than the whole lands give at preſent, and the rents of 
the lands not diminiſhed, but rather increaſed, on account of the 


commodious winterings the incloſed woods would afford: And if he 
would adopt my plan, of leaving the ſtandards thick enough to come 
to the perfection of full grown trees, in ſixty or eighty years the 
| woods would be of immenſe value. This would be aCting a public 
ſpirited part indeed, for the future welfare of his family, and of the 
nation, In that event, merchant ſhips, ; and even, men of war, might 
be built at Fort William; and the timber might be carried by, ſea 

from thence to any part of Great Britain, The ſame may be faid 


\ ppr:0f 
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i the. ipnexed eflates-upon the weſt coaſt; and: they' bave the farther 

adyantage, '« of much more extenſive ſtools of oak, near the ſea and 
falt water lakes: So chat, if the woods on theſe eſtates in the north- 
weſt Highlands were incloſed, and properly managed, the benefits 
reaped by, the country, and by poſterity, would be immenſe. But it 
is to be preſumed, that this plan will not be countenanced by the 
greateſt number of the factors, nor of the gentlemen who refide in 
that country, As ; they are all graziers, and connected with graziers ; 
nor would the plan be popular i in the country at firſt, until the e al. ; 
vantages of it were in time experienced, 


I am perſuaded that the laird of Ardnamurchan has drawn more 
money for the woods, ſince he poſſeſſed that eſtate, than all his other 
rents; and why ſhould it not be ſo on the eſtates of addon, Lochyell, 


rtr. &c. 


Theſe have as much need of the circulation of money as the im- 
provements of the wood would occaſion, and the poor inhabitants 
have as much need of employment. Nevertheleſs, they have been 
hitherto neglected, and I am perſuaded they will in a great meaſure 
be neglected, until ſome better plan of management be adopted, and 
ſome public ſpirited perſon or perſons ſhew a laudable example. 


Were I permitted to give my advice, I would ſuggeſt, that the 
Honourable Board of Annexed Eſtates * ſhould lead the way, by 
chuſing a ſober perſon of character and abilities, to manage their 
woods : One who would have courage and integrity to follow the Y 
rules of the Board, without 1 influenced by fear or favour. 


* 


E N e 
Foul. 
. This p paper u was read bibre the annexed eſtates were reſtored. 
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That this manager ſhould point out to the Board what places 
ſhould be incloſed, and get their orders for that purpoſe ; and that 
the factors ſhould aſſiſt him in procuring workmen, and in ſetting 
bargains of the incloſing ; but chat they ſhould have no rad 

over him, nor power to diſturb his Proccedings. | 


That this perſon ſhould have the care and management of all the 
woods upon the annexed. eſtates ia the 'north-welt Highlands, but 


ſhould have no power to ſell without the * Oe concurtenes 
of the factors, &c. 3 \ | 


E177 

If the woods upon the annexed eſtates in thoſe countries were im- 
proved with fpirit, and properly taken care of, there is no doubt that 
others would ſee the advantages of it in time, and follow the exam- 
ple, which would -be one-of the greateſt improvements the country 
is capable of, as wood, fiſh, and cattle, are the only commodities it 
ſeems to be capable of producing in any great quantities; and fome 
perſon muſt begin improvements in every neglected neighbourhood, 


If the Honourable Board will take the trouble to examine their 
books, they will ſee how profitable their woods in the ſouth High- 
lands are, where they have a long land carriage for their bark, and 
nothing like ſo good a ſale for their woods, as in the weſt Highlands, 
near the ſea, where every ſtick is of value for charcoal. 


The improvement of thoſe woods would bring the greateſt advan- 
rages to the country, by creating a circulation of money, and giving 
employment to the poor inhabitants; which would be the happieſt 
event in a country that affords almoſt no employment for labourers, 
but what they get in the woods in other parts of the Highlands : 
And the late emigrations, and the numbers poured out every harveſt, 
are clear proofs of the want of employment at home, 
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The deed would be worthy the firſt of patriots, to ſtep forth, and 
procure ſuch laſting advantages to a country that ſtands ſo much in 
need of them. This alone is motive ſufficient for ſo good a work, 
excluſive of the national advantages in future, of having a vaſt ad- 
ditional foreſt of ſhip timber, which is of the firſt conſequence to a 
commercial country, that has a great naval force to ſupport. This 
would lay the foundation of laſting advantages to Great de 
would make the annexed eſtates an immenſe and a durable national 
treaſure; and it was this conſideration that 2 me at firſt to 
throw theſe hints together. | 

I am well e with the countries mentioned, and have long 
thought they could be made a glorious Royal Foreſt ; the greateſt 
and beſt magazine of ſhip timber, ſo near the ſea, in all Europe. E- 
very good citizen is under obligations to contribute all he can to- 
wards the public good, without hurting himſelf; and thus, I caſt in 
my mite to recommend a. deſign, which I think deſerves the atten- 
tion of people of ſuch abilities and public ſpirit as thoſe concerned. 


8 
I cannot help thinking that this ſubject deſerves the attention of the 
Britiſh legiſlature. There are no oak woods in Great Britain to be 
compared with what theſe might be made, for extent and ſituation. 
The largeſt foreſt in England dwindles greatly, when brought in 
comparifon with this, and all of it (by the deep indentings and turns 
of the ſhores) near water carriage: And it is very evident, from the 
numberleſs large roots which appear in many parts of the country, 
and the many extraordinary large trunks which lie rotting in ſome 
of the glens, that there has been as large oaks in Lochaber, as in any 
part of Great Britain; and therefore, it ſurely is worth while to ſet 
about the improvement of the Highland Foreſt without loſs of time: 
And I preſume to fuggeſt, that the woods on the annexed eſtates 


ſhould immediately be ſecured to government by act of parliament, 


and 
. 
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and made a Royal Foreſt, in cafe thoſe eſtates. ſhould be diſpoſed of 
in — by ſale or otherwiſe. 8 176 


If the Highland Foreſt was 1. Improved, the advantages to the N 
lands, as well as to the nation in general, would be inconceivably 
great. The lands which are propoſed for the Royal Foreſt, do not now 
pay a rent of above two pence an acre, upon an average, and perhaps 
are not capable of affording a higher rent in their preſent ſtate; but 
if incloſed, and the woods properly preſerved for twenty years, it 
would then be worth more than twenty ſhillings an acre per annum, 
on an average, which would be a vaſt additional treaſure to that poor 
country. And when I conſider the many ſhores, lakes, and rivers, 
which are on one fide of theſe ſtools of oak, and the many bogs in 
ſeveral places on the other fide, I do not think the incloſing would 
be very expenſive, in. compariſon of the extent and vaſt importance 
of the ſubject: And there are ſome woods that would ſoon require 
thinning, which would contribute ſomething towards the expence of 
management. | | | 
The Royal Foreſt propoſed would be ſo very extenſive, and 
would produce ſuch a vaſt quantity, and ſuch a variety of oak tim- 
ber, in the rank ſoil and ſhelter of the glens, and upon the hard ex- 
poſed ſituations of the ſides of the mountains, that there would in 
time be a plenty any variety ſufhcient, not only for all the royal 
: navy of England, but alſo for all the ſhipping in Great Britain and 
Ireland. And if ſo, ſuch a foreſt muſt be of immenſe importance to 
the nation in general, and to the Highlands in particular, 
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To the Preſident and Society. of the Nate of Scotland, S1R 

ALEXANDER Dick preſents his reſpe&tful compliments: He regrets 
that his advanced age prevents him from attending their meetings; 
but he feels the ſtrongeſt diſpoſition to promote, as much as in his 
power, their admirable plans for the benefit of our country. He 
peruſed, with great. ſatisfaction, the, eſſay. for the propagation of oak 
woods in the Highlands, and thinks it well deſerves the ſerious at- 
tention of the Society and of the public; becauſe it is of the greateſt 
importance to Britain, as a maritime power, to have ſuch a never- 
failing, lupply c of all kinds of ſhip timber, as is pointed out in Mr 
Williams's eſſay. He is humbly of opinion, that it well deſerves to 


be moved in the Houſe of Commons, and that all the members from 
Scotland ſhould be invited to aſſiſt in bringing it to maturity. One 


thouſand acres of well choſen ground; near water carriage, might be 
incloſed and planted ; and if, within a certain number of years, this 
plantation appeared to be in a promiſing condition, another thouſand: 
acres might be treated in the ſame manner; and ſo on, till all the 


lands proper for this purpoſe; and at a moderate diſtance from water 
carriage, were ſtocked with this moſt valuable production. 

With reſpect to a fund for anſwering this patriotic purpoſe, it oc- 
curs to Sir Alexander, that, as the ſum of five thouſand pounds has 
been, for a great length of time, annually allowed by parliament for 
making and repairing roads and bridges in the Highlands; and as 
theſe are now nearly all finiſhed, ſo that little elſe than repairs are 
annually needed, if three thouſand pounds were appropriated for 

r | | theſe 
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theſe repairs, and the remaining two thouſand for incloſing and plant- 
ing a Royal Foreſt, both purpoſes might be fully accompliſhed with- 
out incutring any new expence to government: And a ſelect num 
ber from the Antiquarian Society, in which this plan originated; from 
the Board of Truſtees for Encouragment of Manufactures and Fiſh- 
eries; and from the Commiſſioners for the Management of the An- 
nexed eſtates, might be empowered to carry the plan into execution, 
and to report its progreſs yearly to the King and Privy Council, 


© ACCOUNT gf the PARISH of HADDINGTON, _ 


By the Rev. Dr. George Barclay, of Middleton, one of the Miniſters of 
bb bat Pariſh, 7 


' SECTION I. 


Situation, Boundaries, and Ti opographical Deſcription of the Pariſh, 
Number of Inhabitants, Ancient and Modern Seats, Nature of Soils, 
State of Agriculture, Rivers, Bridges, &c. 


| HaDDINGTON, the county town of Eaſt Lothian, is ſituated in 
55 deg. 57 min, north latitude, about 17 miles eaſt from Edinburgh, 
and is the firſt ſtage on the great poſt road to London. The word 
Haddington ſeems evidently to be of Saxon origin; I have been at 


ſome 
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fome pains to diſcover, its 'etymology, but without ſucceſs. The 
greateſt extent of the pariſh to which it gives name, is ſix miles from 
eaſt to weſt, and about the ſame length from ſouth to north; but, in 
many places, particularly towards the eaſtern part of the pariſh, it is 
much narrower. The river Tyne runs through it from. weſt to eaſt, 
and nearly divides it into two equal parts. It is bounded on the 
weſt by the pariſhes of Gladſmuir and Saltoun, on the north by A- 
berlady and Athelſtaneford, on the eaſt by Preſtonhaugh, and on the 
ſouth by Morham, Yeſter, and Bolton, It contains about 12,000 
acres of land, and 3915 inhabitants; of theſe, 2055 reſide in the 
burgh of Haddington, 512 in the ſuburbs. called Nungate.and Gifford- 
gate, and 1348 in the country. The pariſh, though till very extenſive, 
was once much larger and more populous than it is at preſent. But, A. 
D. 1674, it having been repreſented to the Commiſſion for plantation 
of kirks and valuation of teinds, that the pariſh. of Athelſtaneford 
was very inconſiderable, and Haddington ſpacious and populous, the 
village of Drem, together with Drem hills, Muirton, Clackmae, and 
Garleton, were diſunited from Haddington and annexed to Athel- 
ſtaneford; and A. D. 1692, a new pariſh. was erected, called Glad 
muir, compoſed of part of the pariſhes of Haddington and Tranent. 
The lands taken from Haddington were the barony. of Painſton, be- 
longing to Baillie of Lamington ;. the barony. of Samuelſton, belong- 
ing to the Earl of Haddington ; and the village of Trabrown ; toge- 
ther with Coatts, Leverocklaw, and Merryhatton, the property of 
various heritors. The lands now: annexed to.Gladſmuir contain a- 
bout 500 or 600 inhabitants; but, ſuppoſing them to have been for- 
merly a little more numerous, it 1s ſtill evident that the pariſh of 
Haddington was more populous about the end of the laſt century, 
than it is at preſent. Becauſe it appears from the regiſter of baptiſms 

that the number of births, taking them at an average for ſeven years 
5 | preceding, 
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preceding A. D. 1684, amounted anmually to 199% which ſuppoſes, _ 
a population of about 6000 inhabitants. This decline af population s 

chiefly to be aſcribed to the engroſſing of farms, for ĩt ĩs an undoubt- ow 
ed fact, that the inhabitants of the town of Haddington, including the 
ſuburb called Nungate, are inereaſed within theſe laſt 40 years. 


; *# £27 ' : 2 £ 2 


The weſtern part of the pariſh eonſiſts of a large tract of mooriſh 
ground called Gladſmuir, formerly poſfeſfed by the burgh of Hading- 
ton as a commonty. The rulers of the burgh were adviſed, about 
ſixty years ago, to incloſe and plant it; and, had they done ſo, it muſt 
have yielded a very conſiderable revenue. But, inſtead of comply- 
ing with this advice, it was feued out in ſmall parcels to favourite 
citizens, who, after all, were generally lofers by their grants; for, 
after ſpending a good deal of money in incloſing, liming, &c. the 
lands for the moſt - part proved ſterile and unproductive. On the 
failure of the original feuers, great part of the commonty has been 
acquired by Mr Buchan of Lethem, who has planted many acres of 
it with oak, fir, birch, &c. which in general are in athriving condi- 
tion, and in a few years will be of conſiderable value. Contiguous 
to the territory of Gladſmuir, on the eaſt, is the eſtate of Lethem, rhe 
property of John Buchan, Eſq; and adjoining to it is the barony of 
Clerkington, formerly church lands , but feued out long before the 
reformation to a family of the name of Cockburn. Several perſons 
of this family have been men of diſtinguiſhed merit and abilities, 
particularly, Sir Richard Cockburn, of Clerkington, was Lord Privy 

Seal, 


"T1558 


* A. D. 1677 215, 1678 195, 1679 198, 1680 199, 1681 190, 1682 208, 1683 
189, Before the revolution every parent was obliged, under a ſevere penalty, to have 
his child baptized by the eſtabliſhed clergyman, and regiſtered, At preſent few difſent- 
ers regiſter the names of their children. . "CF 10%: WH 3001 

+ In a charter of David I. he grants Clerchetune to the church of Sk. Mary de Ha 

| | 241 


dinton. Vide Appendix. 
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Seal, in the reign of James VI. and one of the commiſſioners named 
by parliament 16006, for treating of an union betwixt the two king- 
doms. This barony was once much more conſiderable than it is at 
preſet, the eſtate of Lethem, and many other lands, having been at 
| different times diſmembered from it: About 18 years ago the remain- 
der of it was fald to,Mr Joſeph Williamſon, advocate, who adorned 
it with a very elegant modern houſe, ; by him, in a few years, it was 
ſold to a perſon of the name of Hunter, during whoſe poſſeſſion, a 
very remarkable inundation of the river Tyne, of which a more par- 
ticular account is given afterwards, totally deſtroyed the houſe, the 
family making a very narrow. eſcape, by taking refuge, a few mi- 
nutes before it was deſtroyed, in a part of the old houſe, which had 
been left by Mr, Williamſon, and which ſtood the ſhock of the in- 
undation, Hunter's affairs going ſoon after into diſorder, the bato= 
ny of Clerkington was purchaſed by Lieutenant General Preſton, of 
the royal North Britiſh dragoons *.. Adjoining to Lethem and 
Clerkington, on the north, is the eſtate of Alderſton, formerly be- 
longing to a baronet of the name of Hay, from whoſe heir it was 
lately purchaſed by George Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Eſq; who 
has changed the name of the houſe and policy from Alderſton to 
Smeaton Park T. Adjoining to Alderſton, on the north-weſt, is Nun- 
land or Huntington, formerly belonging to the monaſtery of Had- 
dington; ; it has of late often changed its proprietors, and now be- 
longs to Captain Deans of the royal navy. | 


The ona part of the pariſh 18 compoſed of the barony of 
Byres : 8 This has been always eſteemed one of the fineſt eſtates, of 
rey F * its 
1 Prefton's death, Clerkington was ſold to Dr Walker, from India, 
who built an WH manſion, but foon after ſold it to Captain James Anderſon, from 
India. | 
5 + Mr Hepburn, A. D. 1788, ſold Alderſion to Captain Alexander Tod, but retain- 
ed Ugſton and Weſt Garleton. 
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its extent, in the whole county, It pertained, for many centuries, / 2 
to a noble family of the name of Lindſay, anceſtors of the preſent 
* | Earl of Crawford. Sir William Lindſay of the Byres, was, by king 
David II. created Lord Lindſay of the Bytes; and exchanged with 
Sir William Keith, Great Marſhall of Scotland, the lands of Dunot- 
ter in the Mearns, for the lands of Struthers in Fife, which after- 
wards became the chief reſidence of the family. His grandſon 
David Lord Lindfay, was diftinguiſhed for his attachment to James 
HI. and commanded the army of that unfortunate monarch at the 
fatal battle of Sauchieburn. His ſpeech, recorded by Lindſay of 
Pitſcottie, exhibits both a ſtriking picture of the ſpeaker, and of the 
manners of our iron-clad Barons in that age. The barony of Byres 
was ſold by the Lindſays, about the beginning of the laſt century, 
to Sir Thomas Hamilton, King's Advocate, afterwards Preſident of 
the Seſſion, Secretary, of State, and Lord Privy Seal. He was creat- 
ed, A. D. 1613, Lord Binning and Byres; and, A. D. 1618, Earl of 
Melroſe; but, not chuſing a title taken from church lands, he ex- 
changed it for Earl of Haddington, 1627. The barony of Byres 
was ſold, about the end of the laſt century, to Charles Hope, after- 
wards Earl of Hopeton, in Ro ai ic itil remains. 


Habing thus given ſome account of that part of the pariſh which 
is ſituated on the north fide of the river Tyne, I proceed to the ſouth 
ſide of that river. And here the weftern part of the pariſh is com- 
poſed of the eſtate of Lethington, This, for many centuries, be- 
longed to the Giffords of that Ilk, who had very extenſive demeſnes 
in this county; and, by them the tower or fortalice, which is ſtill in- 
habited, and makes part of the preſent houſe of Lethington, was 
built. Sir Richard Maitland, anceſtor of che preſent Earl of Lau- 

derdale, purchaſed the eſtate of Lethington from Sir John Gifford, 
about the end of the 14th century. His charter, from David II. is 
dated 17th October 1396. Lethington, together with the baronies 
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of Bolton and Papple, was ſold by Richard Earl of Lauderdale, the 
tranſlator of Virgil, about the end of the laft century, to Sir Thomas 
Livingſton, afterwards Viſcount Teviot, from whom it was ſoon af- 
ter acquired by Alexander Lord Blantyre, who changed its name 
from Lethington to Lennox- Love, in honour of, and gratitude to, his 
munificent benefactreſs, Frances Dutcheſs * of Lennox and Rich- 
mond, who had bequeathed him a legacy of L. 20,000 Sterling, 
which enabled him to make the purchaſe. It was from a window 
in the uppermoſt ſtorey of this houſe that John Duke of Argyle had 
a fall, when an infant, and eſcaped unhurt. The window is ſtill 
ſhewn on that account, as a curioſity to ſtrangers, and, confidering 
the height from which he fell, it ſeems ſurpriſing that he was not 
daſhed to pieces. The fact is mentioned by Campbell, in his life of 
that illuſtrious Peer, but he commits a miſtake in calling it the houſe 
of Dunibirſle from which he fell. Lethington being the jointure 
| houſe of the Dutcheſs of Lauderdale, formerly Counteſs of Dyſart, 
her. daughter Lady Lorn, afterwards Dutcheſs of Argyle, reſided 

there during the time of her father-in-law's forfeiture; and ſuch 
was the-colour of the times, or art leaſt fo dark the cloud that then 
hung over the family of Argyle, that 1 have been informed by a 
perſon of high rank and character that he was told by the Dutcheſs 
of Argyle, that, during her long reſidence there, neither ſhe nor her 
family were ſo much as inquired for by any perſon whatſoever, The 
Park of Lethington contains about 400 acres, formerly ſurrounded with 
a wall 12 feet in height, the work of John Duke of Lauderdale 7; 

| but, 


» DPaughter of Dr Stewart, ſon of Walter firſt Lord Blantyre. She was a lady of the 
greateſt beauty and accompliſhments. Biſhop Burnet ſays, Charles II. diſgraced Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, becauſe he prevented his marriage with her, by procuring her mar- 
riage with the Duke of Lennox, without his Majeſty's knowledge. The King's regard 
For her is evident, from his ordering a-cvinage, whereon her portrait is repreſented in 
the character of Britannia on the reverſe. See Fenton's notes on Waller. | 

+ It was built by the Duke of Lauderdale on the Duke of York telling him, before 
his firſt journey to Scotland, that he heard there was not ſo much as a park in Scotland. 
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but, a few years ago, the late Lord Blantyre. reduced it to ſeven feet. 
It was at this place that the excellent ſpecies of apples, called Le- 
thingtons, were firſt cultivated in Seotland, having been brought to 
it from France about the middle of the 16th century. Adjoining to 
Lethington, on the eaſt, is Monkrigg, formerly church lands, be- 
longing to the abbey of Newbottle, now the property of a gentle- 
man of the name of Hepburn. Contiguous to Monkrigg, on the 
eaſt, is the eſtate of Amisfield, belonging to the right honourable 
Francis Wemyſs Charteris Earl of Wemyſs. Amisfield is a capital 
modern houſe, built by his Lordſhip about 2 5 years ago. The body 
of the houſe is 109 feet in length, by 77 in depth. That ingenious 
architect, Mr John Henderſon, has adorned this eſſay with an 
elevation of the north front. When the wings and the whole 
deſign is completed, it will be one of the moſt magnificent houſes 
in Scotland. The apartments are large, elegant, and numerous. 
The gallery contains many capital paintings, ſome of them by the. 
firſt maſters ; particularly a crucifixion by Imperiali, Venus and A- 
donis by 4 Caracci, the facrifice of Iphigenia by Pompeio, a 
ſea piece by Vandervelt, flight into Egypt by Murillo, Vertumnus 
and Pomona by Rubens; this laft is a very capital piece, for which 
his Lordſhip aſſured me he was offered 800 guineas.. He was ſo 
obliging as to favour me with a catalogue of all his paintings and 
portraits, and it is annexed in the appendix No, 1. He has lately in- 
cloſed a large field for a garden, with a moſt elegant free-ſtone wall, 
16 feet in height, adorned with a moſt beautiful turret upon each of | 
the corners, ſupported on columns of the Doric order. The parks 
of Amisfield contain about 700 acres, and the eſtate of Amisfield, to- 
gether with that of Barns, formerly belonging to the Seatons, a cadet 

of the family of Winton ; Bearford, formerly belonging to the Hep- 
burns, and other lands no the property of the Earl of Wemyſs, 
compoſe above a third part of the whole pariſh, Adjoining, on the 
eaſt, is Stevenſton, the ſeat of Sir John Sinclair, Bart, this, for ſeve= 
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ral centuties, belonged to the Stevenſtons of that IIK *, About the 
beginning of .the, laſt century, it was acquired by the anceſtor of 


preſent proprietor. ,, About nalf way betwixt Amisfield and Stevenſ- 
ton, but on the oppoſite or north bank of the river Tyne, is a little 


village called the Abbey, formerly the ſeat, of a conſiderable monaſ- 


tery, now ſo entirely demoliſhed that not a veſtige of it remains, un- 


leſs a — vaults or cellars ; but, of this religious foundation, a more 
particular account. is given afterwards. , The barony of Coalſton 
compoſes, the ſouthern, part of this pariſh, which has, for ſeveral cen- 
turies, belonged to an ancient family of the name of Brown. Thac 
reſpectable judge, Lord Coalſton, was father of the preſent proprie- 
tor- The whole of the pariſh of Haddington is arable, unleſs a few 
hundred acres of the ſummit of the ridge called Garleton hills, and 
about the like n of en on Gladſmuir, and the eſtate 
of Coin. | . 


20 So extenſive a tract as this pariſh, muſt naturally be ſuppoſed to be 
compoſed of a variety of different ſoils, which is the caſe; however, 


far the greater part is clay, which is indeed the ſtate of the whole 


county, The weſtern part of the pariſh is very ſterile, as has been 


already mentioned. The ſoil, likewiſe, of Bearford, Coalſton, and 


others towards the ſouthern extremity, is a thin clay, and not equal 
in quality to many other parts of the pariſh, The county of Eaft 
Lothian has been long conſidered as in the moſt advanced ſtare of 
improvement in agriculture of any in Scotland, and it is but doing 
| juſtice to the farmers of the pariſh of Haddington, to ſay, that they 
yield, in attention and induſtry, to none of their neighbours. The 


whole of the pariſh, therefore, is in a ſtate of high cultivation, and 


all ingloſed, unleſs ſome fields in the neighbourhood of the burgh of 
ee, 
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Joannes Stevenſon, de eodem, was one of the firſt bens dee to the Abbey of 
Haddington. See Appendix, 8 
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Haddington, which, being either burgage lands, or let by the neigh- 
bouring heritors to labourers and other poor people, are ſometimes 
managed 1 in a very flovenly manner, The rent of lands in this pa- 
riſh is very various, depending not only on their intrinſic value, but 
on their vicinity to the town of Haddington ; lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the burgh being generally rented at L. z Sterling or 50s. 
per acre, whilſt others of equal quality at the diſtance of two miles, 
are not let for a third part of the ſum, The late Earl of Hopeton 
and Sir Thomas Hay of Alderſton, gave leaſes to their tenants of 
three 19 years endurance ; but the generality of leaſes in this pariſh 
are only for 19 years. The extent of farms, not only in the pariſh 
of Haddington, but alfo in the county of Eaſt Lothian, will beſt ap- 
pear from a printed liſt of the ploughgates in the pariſh, and 
an abbreviate of thoſe in the county, of which a copy is annexed 
(appendix No. 2.); only it is to be noticed that one tenant fre- 
quently occupies two or three different farms. The price of pro- 
viſions is nearly the ſame as at Edinburgh, and the price of labour 
juſt the ſame as in the neighbourhood of that city. 


Beſides: the river Tyne, of which mention has been already made, 
this pariſh: is watered by a beautiful rivulet, called Gifford or Coalſ- 
ton water, which runs through it for three miles from ſouth to north, 
and pays its tribute to the Tyne, about a mile weſt from Hadding- | 
ton, There are two ſtone bridges, of three arches each, over the ri- 
ver Tyne, in this pariſh ; one at Haddington, the other at the Ab- 
bey, and both of them of great antiquity. Part of the bridge at Had- 
dington was broken down during the memorable ſtege about the 
middle of the 16th century, of which a more particular account is 


given afterwards ;. and it is rebuilt of ſtones of a different colour and 
texture from the reſt of the fabric. 


There are no mines in the pariſh, though there! is every appear- | 
ance of coal in the tract called Gladſmuir ; a feeble attempt was made 
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to work it about 25 years ago, but ſoon dropt, though there are two 
conſiderable coal mines in the fields immediately adjacent, one of 


them belonging to the barony of Painſton, the other to Mr Hamil- 


ton of Pencaitland, The air of this pariſh, like the county in ge- 
neral, is temperate and ſerene, conſequently healthful ; inſtances of 


longevity are frequently to be met with, A very extraordinary i in- 


ſtance occurred in one family; Mr Alexander Maitland and Catha- 
rine Cunningham were married Auguſt 6th 1657: The ages of nine 
of the children of this marriage amounted to no leſs than 738 years. 
Another thing remarkable of this marriage is, that the 18th year of 

it produced trines, and the 21ſt year twins. The ages of the trines 
amounted to 256, The fact is aſcertained beyond all poſſibility of 
doubt, for it was communicated to the author. of this eſſay, by his 
intimate friend Mr Robert Keith, lately deceaſed, a gentleman of the 


ſtricteſt honour and probity, and who was himſelf ſon of Iſobel, one 


of the trines. 


e 


— are Hepburns, Sherriffs, Skirvanes, Dudgeons, Howdans, Car- 


fraes, and Begbies, The valued rent of the landward part of 
the pariſh is L. 14,847 Scots; but the real -rent, if the lands 
in the natural poſſeſſion - of the proprietors were ſet at the 
ſame rate with thoſe of an equal quality adjacent to them, would a- 
mount to above L. 8000 Sterling. The number of farms in the pa- 
riſh is 30, and of ploughgates 109; beſides ſeveral hundred acres in 
the neighbourhood of Haddington, poſſeſſed by the inhabitants of the 
burgh, land-labourers, carters, and others. 
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Tur town of Haddingtveris aridoubredly a burgh of great We 


quity; for, when the Curia Ngatuor Burgorum ſubſiſted, there was an 
appeal from the ſentences of butough courts to the Chamberlain at 


Haddington ®, who was empowered to ſummon an aſſize, which 


was to conſiſt of three or four reſpectable burgeſſes from each of the 
towns of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, and | Roxburgh ; or, after the 
two laſt were poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, Lialithgow or Lanark, The 
ſentence of this aſſize was final. At what preciſe time Haddington 
was erected into a royal burgh, is uncertain ; for the town having 


been ſeveral times/burnt by fire, and often laid waſte'by the inroads 


of the Engliſh, all its ancient records are Foft or deſtroyed. There 
is a charter amongſt the public records from James V. dated 1542. 
But the moſt ancient charter they are poſſeſſed of in the burough re- 
cords, is one from James VI. dated 13th January 1624, confirm- 


ing all their ancient rights and privileges, of which a ratification was 


obtained in Parliament, A. D. 163 3. Of this act of ran I have 
annexed a copy in the appendix No. 4. | 


The burgh is governed by a Provoſt, two merchant and one trades 
Baillie, a Dean of Guild, a Treaſurer, eleven merchant and one trades 
Counſellor, and ſeven Deacons of crafts. The magiſtrates are elect- 

| | : 
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* See the Curia Quatuor Burgorum annexed to the Regiam Majeſtatem, | 
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ed annually, in the beginning of October but it is cuſtomary to con- 
rinug chem. td ears in office; though inſtances to the contrary, and 
ſome a them very recent ones, are not wanting. The revenues of 
the hurgh are not very conſiderahle, amounting only to about L. 400 
Sterling per annum, ariſing chiefly from the rent of their mills, petty 
cuſtoma, feu duties of Gladſmuir, &c. Haddington is the tenth in 
the otder of precedency amongſt the royal burghs, aud pays L. 1: 168. 
in exety L. 200 of their aſſeſſments. The Hepburns of Nunraw had 
a grant from the Prioreſs of the monaſtery of Haddington of the of- 
fice of Baillie of the Nungate, which, about fixty years ago, was ad- 
judged to the burgh of Haddington, from Nunraw, in Payment of a 
debt; and the Magiſtrates, and Town Council nominate a Baron 
AG who e ovet the N de 


| The t town. confi of four + whit which interſe a 5 near- 
ly at right angles, and though the buildings are not very elegant, yet 
they are at leaſt equal in appearance to thoſe of moſt of our Scots 
burghs. The only public buildings belonging to the burgh, of any 
conſequence, are the Town-houſe and the School-houſe, for both of 
which: they were greatly indebted. to the liberality. of Andrew Flet- 
cher of Salton, Eſq; their late worthy repreſentative in parliament. 
The town houſe was built from a deſign of the late William Adam, 
A. D. 1748; and the ſchool-houſe, which is large and commodious, 
contains the beſt accommodation for boarders of any I know of in 
this part of the united kingdom. By their charter they have two 
annual fairs, Which are appointed to be held, the one on the feaſt of 
St. Peter, and the other on Michaelmas; but, ſince the alteration of 
the ſtile, they are held in the beginning of July and October. Nei- 
ther of . fairs, are much frequented. They | have alſo a weekly 

anther axcatiok Emin dude market 
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* An * Aſſembly "Ws adjoining to the town-houſe, was buil A. D. «37h 
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market on Friday“, which is reckoned the greateſt market in'Scots 
land for all kinds of grain ; and, accordingly, the Haddington weekly 
prices of grain have, for many years, been conſtantly publiſhed in all 
our newſpapers, The fiars of this county are likewiſe in great re- 
pute, and, as the manner of ſtriking them is ſingular, it may not be 

amiſs to mention, that a few years ago a proceſs was raiſed by ſome 
traders, for reducing theſe fiars, in reſpect that, by an act of ſederunt 
1723, the fiars over all Scotland are appointed to be ſtruck in each 
county, by the verdict of an inqueſt or jury. In conſequence of this, 
the ſheriff was ordered to exhibit a condeſcendence of the mode or 
manner practiſed by him in ftriking theſe fiars, (of which I have an- 
nexed a copy in appendix No. 3.) and, after a very obſtinate litiga- 
tion, the Lords gave judgment 8th March 1771, finding, that the 
rules by which the fheriff proceeded, ſeemed well qualified for fix- 
ing the price of victual with the greateſt. accuracy, and which has 
juſtly given his fiars ſuch great authority through the country, and 
therefore repels the reaſons of reduction, aſſoilzies, decerns, and finds 
expences due. 


Haddington has been Tong a feat of the woollen manufactory. For 
ſeveral centuries paſt a ſpecies of coarſe woollens have been manufac- 
tured here, particularly in the ſuburb called Nungate. During the 

time of Cromwell's uſurpation, an Engliſh company, of which one 
Colonel Stanfield was the principal perſon, expended a very conſt 
derable ſum of money in eſtabliſhing a manufactory of fine woollen 
cloths : For this purpoſe they purchaſed ſome lands formerly belong- 
ing to the monaſtery of Haddington, erected fulling mills, dying 
houſes, &c. and called the name of the place New Mills, After the 
reſtoration, 


. By the above mentioned charter, the burgh is granted two weekly markets, one on 
Wedneſday, and the other on Saturday IH, for many years paſt, * has AP the 
only market day. ; 
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reſtoration, ſeveral Scots acts of parliament were made for the en- 
couragement of this company; and Colonel Stanfield had the honour 
of knighthood conferred on him. Sir Philip Stanfield was barba- 
rouſly murdered, A. D. 1687, by his eldeſt ſon, who was tried, con- 
demned, and executed for the murder, and his head and right hand 
placed on the eaſt port of Haddington. The trial, which is a very 
curious one, is publiſhed in the State Trials ; and what appears re- 
markable, is, that even at ſo late a period the ſuperſtitious notion 
ſeems to have univerſally obtained, that if the body of a perſon 
who has been murdered, is touched by the murderer, the wounds 
will bleed afreſh : For not only was Sir Philip Stanfield's body taken 
up ſeveral days after it had been buried, and his ſon compelled to 
touch it, but Sir John Dalrymple, then King's Advocate, afterwards 
Earl of Stair, though a man of the greateſt abilities this country ever 
produced, and who poſſeſſed a mind as little tinctured with vulgar 
ſuperſtition as any of his contemporaries, lays great ſtreſs in his 
charge to the jury, on the circumſtance of the body's bleeding when 
touched by young Stanfield, After Sir Philip's death the manufac- 
tory declined, and the affairs of the company going into diſorder, 
Colonel Charteris purchaſed. their lands and houſes, and changed the 
name of it from New Mills to Amisfield, in honour of the very an- 
cient family in Nithſdale, of which he was deſcended, 


Under the auſpices of Andrew Fletcher of Milton, Eſq; one of 
the Senators of the College of Juſtice, a company was eſtabliſhed 
A. D. 1750, for carrying on the woollen manufaQtory, and a large ſum 
ſubſcribed; but the trade proving unſucceſsful, the company was diſ- 
folved, and a new one formed, conſiſting, in part, of the former 
members, by whom the buſineſs was continued, but on a narrower: 
ſeale. This company was alſo finally diſſolved about ten years ago, 

| | | and. 
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and the buſineſs was then carried on by Mr Sawers * clerk. to the 
former company: By him, broad cloths, flannels, and particularly, 

blankets, were manufactured, which laſt are eſteemed equal. i in good- r 
neſs to thoſe of Witney, in Gan f 


Many weavers, particularly in the Nungate, till carry on the ma- 
nufactory of coarſe woollens ; but the number of perſons employed - 
in this branets, 4s * diminiſhed of late. $I | 


Of ſo inconſiderable a town as Haddington, the hiſtory cannot 
conſiſt of many important articles; I ſhall only mention ſuch as I 


hope-will not be judged undeſerving of aotice, 


A. D. 1244. the town was totally conſumed by fire, and, although 
in that period, not. only our towns, but even cities, being moſtly 
built with wood and covered with thatch, made them liable to fre- 
quent calamities of that kind, yet, when we are told (Fordun, lib. 
ix. c. 64.) that the ſame night in which Haddington was burned, 
Stirling, Roxburgh, Lanerk, Perth, Forfar, Montroſe, and Aberdeen, 
all underwent the ſame fate, we are led to ſuſpect that the misfortune | 
happened by "_ and not accident, 


November 6th 1 355. The 3 kid advantage of Edward the : 
third's abſence in France, ſeized the town of Berwick by ſurpriſe, and 
laid ſiege to the caſtle. This was a manifeſt violation of a treaty . 
concluded at Newcaſtle, and ratified by the King of England and 
Commiſſioners from the kingdom of Scotland, the preceding year, 

for 


Mr Sawers dying A. D. 1787, the houſe and atenfil were purchaſed by M. Wil- 
iam Wilkie, by whom a manufactory of coarſe woollens is now begun, 
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for the releaſe of their captive King David Bruce * ; but they were 
influenced to this ſtep by the King of France, who had ſent over 
ſome of his troops, and remitted a conſiderable ſum of money in or- 
der to effect it T. Edward, on receiving the news, immediately left 
France, and returned home ; he arrived at London November 17th, 
and obtained from the parliament, which was then fitting, a ſubſidy 
for fix years, of 508, on every ſack of wool ſold F in the kingdom, 
in order to enable him to carry on the war. He ſtaid only three 
days at London, and ſet out for the north ar the head of his army. 
He reached Durham the 23d of December, when he iſſued a procla- 
mation, ordering all men from 16 to 60 to repair to his ſtandard a- 
gainſt the 1ſt of January 5. Berwick foon capitulated, and Edward, 
to be revenged on the Scots, laid waſte the whole country the length 
of Edinburgh, burned the town and monaſtery of Haddington, as 
likewiſe the church of the Minorites or Franciſcans. Opus' ſays 
the continuator of Fordun, lib. xiv. c. 13. certe ſumptuoſum mireque 
* decoris ac totius patriae illius ſolatium ſingulare, cujus chorum qui- 
dem ob fingularem putchritudinem, et luminis claritatem Lucerna 
Laudoniae communiter vocabatur.“ This devaſtation happening a- 
bout the beginning of February 1355, it was many years after re- 
membered by the name of the burnt Candlemas, The account 
which the above mentioned hiſtorian gives of the wreck of the En- 
glich fleet, on which Edward depended for proviſions, is extremely 
entertaining, and exhibits a very lively picture of the ſuperſtitious i= | 
deas of that age: Tempore illo facile potuiſſet terram Scotiae, tam 
* procul quam prope diſſipare, demolire, ac perdere ; immo funditus 
© devaſtare, 


* Rymeri Foed. tom. v. p. 793. 


+ 40, ooo mutons, a gold coin with the impreſion of the Agnus Dei, which the vul- 
miſtook for a ſheep. : 

1 This produced 350,000 merks * annum; ſo conſiderable was the wool trade.— 

Walſingham p. 171. 

Rymeri Foed. tom v. p. 828 
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* devaſtare, niſi miſerorum remedium Mater et Virgo genti Scoterum 
n hoc caſu celetius ſubveniſſet. Nam Rege adhue apud Haddington . 
© exiſtente, et Scotorum ſanguinem ſine intermiſſione ſitiente, fons et 
* origo. pietatis Virgo, ſingularis a filio ſuo qui dixit fine me nihil po- 
© teſtis facere, illius venti violentiam ac aeris ipſius inclementiam piis 
precibus procuravit, ut naves undivagis vorticibus, et ſcopulis con- 
quaſſatae, ac etiam ab invicem ſubmerſae et ſeparatae victualia re- 
* gi nuſquam vectitarent. This ſingular interpoſition of the Bleſſed 
Virgin was regarded as a chaſtiſement inflicted by her on the Engliſh 
ſailors, who had impiouſly broke into her church of Whitekirk, and 
robbed her image of its coſtly ornaments. * De navibus exeuntes 
© irruerunt in noſtrae Dominae Albam Eccleſiam, et imaginem illius, 
* quam'in malo nullus hominum impune attigerat, aureis monilibus, 
* annulis, et armillis, aliiſque pretioſis ornamentis, decoratam (quae 
* fidelium pia oblatione ipſa decenter geſtabat) ſpoliabant.“ Nearly the 
ſame account is giveh us by Boethius lib. xv, 


On Chriſtmas eve 1358, there happened a moſt extraordinary inun- 
dation: The rivers, ſwollen by exceſlive rains, roſe above their banks 
and ſwept away many villages, houſes, and bridges, and many perſons 
loſt their lives whilſt endeavouring to fave their property *. Not only 
cattle, but tall.oaks and other large trees were torn up by the roots, and 

carried off to the ſea, Sheaves of corn were carried off the adjacent fields, 
from whence it appears, that the harveſt that year muſt have been re- 
markably late. The ſuburb of Haddington, called Nungate, was le- 
velled to the ground. As it approached the Abbey of Haddington, a 
certain nun ſnatched up the ſtatue of the Virgin and threatened to 
throw it into the water, unleſs Mary protected her Abbey from in- 
undation. At that moment the river retired (ſays the continuator 
of Fordun) and gradually ſubſided within its ancient limits. This 


: nun 
* Fordun, lib. xiv. c. 21. Buchannan, lib. ix. 
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nun (ſays the ſame; hiſtorian). was * ſimplicitate quadam fatua, ſed 
mente quamvis non ſecundum ſcientiam devota.' 


April 1400 The year after the fatal battle of Pinkey, Lord Grey 
of Wilton, to whom Somerſet the Protector had entruſted the lieu- 
tenaney of the north, entered Scotland, laid waſte Lothian and the 
Merſe, built a fort at Lauder, garriſoned the caſtles of Dunbar, Yeſ- 
ter, and Dalkeith, and ſtrongly fortified Haddington, leaving in it a 
| garriſon of 2000 foot and 500 horſe, under Sir James Wilford. The 
Scots were at that time fo depreſſed and diſpirited, that the garriſon 
of Haddington ravaged the whole country, and made excurſions to 
the very gates of Edinburgh, without the ſmalleſt oppoſition. The 
Queen Mother, and Arran the Regent, having convened an aſſem- 
bly of the eſtates at Stirling, they applied to Henry II. of France for 
aſſiſtance. He ſent over Andrew Montlamberi, Sieur Deſſè, an emi- 
nent French general, who landed at Leith, June 16. 1548, with an 
army, fay ſome Engliſh hiſtorians, of 10,000 veterans ; but, accot- 
ding to Beague, a French officer who ſerved under Deſſè, and who 
writes the Hiſtory of the Campagnes 1548 and 1549, they were only 
6000. Of theſe D'Andelot commanded the foot, D' Etanges the 
horſe, the Rhinegrave the Germans, the famous Leo Strozzi the 
Italians, and Dunoon the artillery, Their arrival raiſed the ſpirits of 
the Scots, who joined him to the number of 8000, After frequent 
conſultations, it was reſolved to open the campaign with the ſiege of 
Haddington. The ſcheme was put in execution, the place inveſted, 
and ſeveral batteries opened, which greatly damaged the newly erec- 
ted fortifications; but Wilford the governour, who was the life and 
ſoul of the garriſon “, made a moſt gallant defence; and, in ſpite of 
Deſle's Oy, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Holcroft, from Berwick, 


H | forced: 


* Knox, p. 89, 
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A A bine was convened, july 7. 1548, at the A Abbey of Had- 


dington, that is, in the camp itſelf, where, in conteyuenes ofthe" in- 
fluence of the Queen Mother, the French general, and the ambäffa- 
| dor Sieur D'Oyflel, the conſent of the partiament was obtained ate 
9 che young Queen's marriage "Frith! the Dauphin, l and her ed ducation 
4 | at the court of France. Many, and in particular all thoſe who fa- 
g voured the reformed religion, declared their diſapprobation of the 
meaſure, and were for accepting the terms offered by the court of 
England ; but the majority were ſecured by French money and pro- 
miſſes; both of which were diſtributed very liberally. Of this num- 
ber was the Regent, who had a promiſe of the Dukedom of Chaſtel- 
herault, together witli an annual penſion of 12,000 livres for him- 
ſelf, and for his ſon the command of the Scots guards, commonly 
called Gens d Armes Eſcoſſe x. The young Queen was delivered to 
Monſieur de Breze, who bad been ſent by the French King to re- 


ceive her. 


In the mean time, the ſiege was carried on with vigour. It would 
be tedious and unentertaining to recount all the particular operations 
of it; but I muſt not omit, that the Rhinegrave having laid an am- 
buſh for Sir Robert Bowes, warden of rhe weſt marches, and Sir 

Thomas 


* This body was eſtabliſhed by Charles VII. in the beginning of his reign, as a mark 
of his confidence in, and gratitude to the Scots nation, for their powerful affiſtance, un- | 
der Archibald Earl-of Douglas, whom he created Duke of Tourain, they hag the 1 f 
cedence of all the French troops, and the command was always conferred 01 on a prince - 
of the blood, or a nobleman of the firſt rank; in the reign of James VI. it was beſtow- 
ed on Prince Henry, and after his death, on Prince Charles, and in their abſence was | 
commanded by L. Duke of Lennox. During the exile of Charles II. it was commanded 
by his brother the Duke of York. 
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N Letter from 5777. OH SOT Re: 
Thomas Palmer, on their mareh Met 1000 foot and 500 horſe; to 


thtow Lfreth. ſupplics into the place; - entirely routed them, taking 
Bowes and 4oanfoldiers-priſoners.;;To revenge this loſs,. and to, raiſe 
*her iege Talbot Earl of | Shrewſbury: was ſent with an army of 
οο men; whilſt Lord Seymour, admiral, and, brother of the Pro- 
Pteoe; had orders to inveſt the coaſts. The admiral. made a landing 
with uhEOO men, at St Monanct in Fife, but was repulſed by the 
Prior of StAndrews; (afterward Murray the Regent, natural brother 
of the Queen), who killed 600 and took 100 of the Engliſh priſon- 
ers. The admiral made a ſecond attempt at Montroſe, but was again 
defeated with a conſiderable loſs by John Erſkine of Dun. On the 
contrary, Shrewſbury not only raiſed the ſiege of Haddington, and 
ſupplied the place with every neceſſary, but marched towards Muſ- 
ſelburgh, in the neighbourhood of which Deſſè had entrenched him- 

ſelf, Though the Earl attempted-in vain to draw Deſſè from his 

ſtrong camp, yet he decoyed part of his cavalry into an ambuſh, 
where many of them were killed. and taken priſoners; and amongſt 
the former, two. officers of diſtinction. Soon after he returned. to 
England, burning Dunbar, and ſeveral other places. After this, 
Deſſè reſolved. to attempt Haddington by a coup de main. Thel en- 
terpriſe was conducted with ſuch ſecrecy, that the Engliſh advanced 

guards were ſlain, and the bas-court before the eaſt. gate was gained, 

before the garriſon, was alarmed, The aſſailants were employed in 
breaking open the gate, when the place was ſaved by a deſerter, who 

had left Deſſè's army a few days before, He fired a piece of ar- 

tillery, which killed many of the aſſailants, and threw the reſt into 
confuſion. The noiſe alarmed the garriſon, who immediately got 
under arms; and a party ſallying out through a privy poſtern, made 
ſuch a furiqus onſet with ſpears and ſwords, that very few of thoſe 
- who, had entered: the bas- court eſcaped alive. The brave Deffè was. 
not diſpi rited with this repulſe; and, in the morning, he thrice re- 
newed he attack; ;. but was at laſt obliged to retire with confiderable- 
n 0000010 LOGNQA toſs, 
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Next ſummer Deſſè was recalled, at the requeſt of the Queen 
Mother, the Regent, and the nobility,. to whom he was become ex- 
tremely odious, on account of his arrogance, and his protecting his 
ſoldiers in all their depredations T. He was ſucceeded in his com- 
mand by Chevalier Thermes, a knight of the order of St Michael, 
who brought over with him a reinforcement of 100 cuiraſſiers, 200 
horſe, and 1000 foot. The firſt action of the new French general 
was to build a fort at Aberlady : This greatly ftraitened the garri- 
ſon, as it prevented them from receiving any ſupplies'by ſea, At 
this time, the garriſon being reduced to great extremity for want bf 
proviſions, and being informed of a ſupply having arrived at Dun- 
bar, the governour marched out with a ſtrong detachment, to endea- 
vour, if poſſible, to convey it to Haddington ; but, being attacked by 
a large body of the French troops, and overpowered by numbers, 


the gallant Wilford, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, was taken prifoner, 


and the greateſt part of the detachment cut to pieces. As the Chevalier 


ſeemed determined, at all events, to get Haddington into his poſſeſſion, 


which the Engliſh found impracticable to preſerve, not only on ac- 
count of its diſtant and inland ſituation, but becauſe of the plague, 
which had broken out in the garriſon, and ſwept away numbers t; 
the Earl of Rutland determined, that neither ſoldiers nor military 
ſtores ſhould fall into the hands of the enemy. He therefore march- 
ed into Scotland with 6000 men; and, entering Haddington in the 
night, he ſafely conducted all the ſoldiers and artillery to Berwick, 
October 1. 1549. The fortifications of Haddington are now ſo en- 
tirely demoliſhed, that hardly the leaſt veſtiges of them remain. : 


- A.D. 


* | — od | ; 72 | . & 7 Bf ; 
Sixteen carts were filled with the wounded, and 300 left dead on the ſpot. Hayward, 
enero 


+ Buchannan, lib. xv. 


+ Leily, p. 505. Knox, p. 95. 
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A. D. 1598. Almoſt the whole town was again conſumed by fire: 
This calamity is ſaid to have been owing to the careleflneſs of a ſer- 
vant maid ; and ever ſince, a curfeu goes through the town at eight 
o'clock at night, when, after tolling a bell, a cryer repeats a few 
rude rhymes, mentioning the misfortune, and warning the inhabi- 
tants to greater caution for the future. 


To this calamity John Johnſtone evidently alludes in the follow- 
ing beautiful verſes : 


Plamities practenfa jacet prope flumina Tinae, 
Fluminis Arguti clauditur iſta ſinnun 
Vulcani et Martis, quae paſſa incendia fatl 
Ingemit alterno vulnere fracta vices. 


October 4th, 1775. There happened another very extraordinary 
inundation, which was undoubtedly owing to the burſting of a wa- 
ter ſpout, to the ſouthward, amongſt the ridge of mountains called 
Lammer-mnir, for the day was not very rainy ; and the inhabitants 
of the country, a few miles to the northward, when told next day 
what had happened, could hardly believe it, until, with their own 

eyes, they beheld the diſmal effects of the inundation. The main 
branch of the river Tyne, which riſes about twelve miles to the weſt- 
ward, was not remarkably increaſed, it was from the rivulet called 
Gifford water, that the immenſe flood poured into the river Tyne, 
which, about two o'clock afternoon, began ſuddenly to increaſe to 
an uncommon height, and in leſs than an hour roſe 17 feet perpen- 
dicular above the ordinary bed of the river, It continued in this 
ſtate for ſeveral hours, and then gradually ſubſided. The manſion 
houſe of Clerkington, and the beautiful Chineſe bridge over the ri- 
ver near the woollen manufaQtory, were immediately ſwept away. 
The whole ſuburb called Nungate, and more than half of the town, 


Were 
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Hen STeawart, we, 
were laid 3 a The 8 were obliged to abandon 


their houſes, and take ſanctuary in the fields 40 apr aha 
the night, many muſt have periſhed ; but Happily nc lives webe Toft, 


though ſeveral of the aged and infirax wake ſaved with great! dis 
nas, oh | divided amongſt them, and if 


* , 


SECTION UT. 


Abbacy of Haddington, Pariſh Church of Haddington, and other Re- 
ligious Foundations, with the ſucceſſion of Minifters ſince the Re- 
formation, and other particulars relating to Eceleſſaſtical Hiſtory. 


Apa Counteſs of Northumberland, daughter of the Earl of War- 
ren in England, widow of Prince Henry ſon of David I. King of 
Scotland, and mother of Malcolm IV. ſurnamed the Maiden, and 
William ſurnamed the Lion, Kings. of Scotland, founded a priory. of 
nuns A, D. 1178, near Haddington, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
It was fituated about a mile to the Eaſtward of the burgh, on the 
banks of the river Tyne, where there is ſtill a little village called the 
Abbey ; but the monaſtery itſelf, as has been already obſerved, is en- 
tirely demoliſhed. The foundreſs beſtowed on the convent the lands 
of Bagbie, and ſeveral other temporal lands, near Haddington; Hu- 
go de Gifford beſtowed on. it the lands of Nunſide or Nunlands; 
Richard, Biſhop of St. Andrew 8, with the conſent of the Prior and 
Canons of St. Andrew's, beſtowed on it the kirk of Athelſtane- 
ford, with all the teinds of that pariſh, and the teinds of the lands of 
Byres, Barns, and Harperdean. It was of the Ciſtertian or Bernar- 
dine order, and was afterwards enriched ith many: other benefac= 
tions, It was, ſays John Major, who was e a nativ Ive of this 


py G9 
county, 


Inſtructions for W iam Stewart, tos 
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1+ You are to order the butler to fake cxat 
edusty, Monaſterium pulchrum et opulentum.“ Eva, the Prioreſs 
of, Haddington, is a ſubſeriber to Ragman's roll, A. D. 1296“. 1 
have annexed (Appendix No. 6.) a charter of James II. dated 31ſt 
of Auguſt 2458, confirming a charter granted by William, Biſhop 
of St. Andrew 's f, to the Prioreſs and monaſtery of nuns at Had- 
dington, dated the 21ſt of May 13493 which charter, from the Bi- 
ſhop, proceeds on a narrative, that, in conſequence of the deſtructive 
wars that had long ſubſiſted betwixt Scotland and England, not only 
the rights of many religious houſes had been deſtroyed, but even the 
monaſteries themſelves burned and laid waſte, and that particularly 
the monaſtery of nuns at Haddington, being fituated near the mar- 
ches of England, had been frequently plundered by the Engliſh, and 
its charters, bulls, and muniments deſtroyed ; and that therefore, in 
conſequence of a humble ſupplication made to him, and after a ſtrict 
inquiſition concerning all ancient writs and evidences relating to this 
monaſtery, and particularly, a ſearch into the ancient regiſters be- 
longing to the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and on the uncontrovert- 
ed teſtimony of many witneſſes, both clergy and laicks, he had clear 
and undoubted evidence, that the Prioreſs and nuns of Haddington 
poſſeſſed the churches, teinds, lands, tenements, and others therein 
particularly ſpecified, The revenues at the time of the reformation, 
as appears from the books of aſſumption, in the advocates library, a- 
mounted to L. 308: 17: 6, money, wheat 7 chald. 14 bolls, bear 40 
chald. 1 boll. 2 firl. 3 pecks, aitts ꝓ 42 chald. 4 firlets, meal 11 chal- 
ders, paid out of the temporal lands about Haddington and Crail, 
with the lands of . Garvald, Newton, Carfrae, Newlands, and 


t Snadoun ; 
* 8 Vol. In. p. 6 86. | 
+ This Biſhop's name was William . or de Landalis. Keith's Catalogue of Scots 
Biſhops. He was, ſays Fordun, c Vir magnae generoſitatis, dapfilis et benignus, lepi- 
C dus et Not aaa hilaris, mitis, modeſtus, pulcher, et pacificus, diligens canones tan- 
quam natos proprios“ He! was conſecrated A. D. 1342, and died 1385. | 
+ Anglice Oats. 
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Snadoun, the kirklands of Barra; and out of the teinds pertaining. 
thereto, viz. the teinds of St. Martin's-kirk, the teinds of Barns and 
half of Harperdean, and the teinds of the kirks of Garvald, Athel- 
ſtaneford, and Crail. It alſo makes mention, that in the convent are 

18 nuns, each having in the year 4 bolls of wheat, and 3 bolls of 
meal; and for fleſh and fiſh, each of them, for every day in the year 

88. and for clothes, in the year, L. 4. The rental likewiſe obſerves, 

that graſſums, carriages, capons, and poultry, are omitted. The 

Prioreſs, with the conſent of her chapter, A. D. 1567, diſponed the 

greateſt part of the lands belonging to the monaſtery, in favours of 
William Maitland younger of Lethington and they were after 
wards erected into a temporal lordſhip, in favours of John Maſter of 
Lauderdale. | | 


In the town of Haddington there were monaſteries of Dominicans and 
Franciſcans ; at what time founded I have nat been able to diſcover, 
That the Franciſcan monaſtery was of conſiderable antiquity, is evident 
from their church being ſo magnificent, when it was almoſt deſtroyed 
by Edward III. A. D. 1355, that we are told by Fordun and John 
Major, it was ſtiled Lucerna Laudomae ; and the laſt hiſtorian, after 
inveighing bitterly againſt theſe fathers for building ſo coſtly a fa- 
bric, makes this curious obſervation : * Fortaſſe in eorum et villae 
* peccatum voluit Deus omnia incendio dare.” The monaſtery itſelf 
food on the ſame ſpot where a houſe has been lately built by John 
Henderſon, Eſq; of Leaſton. 


The pariſh church of Haddington is a very large and venerable 
ſtructure; from the ſtile of the architecture, it appears to have been 
| built in the 12th or 13th century. My ingenious friend, Captain 
Hutton, of the royal artillery, has adorned this eſſay with a beauti- 
ful drawing of this church, and I have annexed an ichnographical 
plan of it, The length of the fabric, from caſt to weſt, is 210 feet; 

| the 
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the length of the-tranſept or croſs, from north to ſouth, is 110 feet; 
and the breadth of the nave is 62 feet. Only the weſtern part of the 
church is now-uſed for public worſhip, and might, if properly ſeated, 


accommodate-2000 hearers ; the remainder of the W is unroofed 
and going * to run. . | 


It hepa, oem many Charters and other documents in the Car- 
tulary of the-Priory of St. Andrew's, that the Pariſh church of Had- 
dington, and moſt of the. teinds of the pariſh, belonged to the Priory 
of St. Andrew's. I have inſerted the following very ancient char- 
ters in the reg No, 7: et ſow 


| Carta Ricardi F Epiſcopi (8. And) de Eecleſia de Hadintun, cum 
terra de Clerchetune, Eccleſiae St. Andreae et Canonicis. 

Carta Rogeri Epiſcopi, de Hadintona. | 

Carta Wilielmi  Epiſcopi, Vicariae de Hadingthoun. 

Carta Davidis 9 Epiſcopi, de Eecleſiis de Hadintun, et n data 
anno gratiae 1253. 

Cart. Davidis Regis, de Eccl. de Hadinton. 

Cart, ejus de terra Clerchetune, data Eccleſiae de Hadinton. 

Confirmatio Comutis Henrici, de Eccl. de Hadintun, et de Clerche- 

—_ I". 
Carta Adae comitiſſae, de Tofta in Hadintun. 

Carta Wilielmi Regis, de Eccleſia de Hadinton. 


1 Lg Inter 


* Chaplain to Malcolm IV. he was elected A. D. 1163, and died 1173. Keith's Catal. 

Son to Robert third Earl of Leiceſter ; his couſin, William the Lion, preferred him 
to be Lord High Chancellor A. D. 1178. He was conſecrated Biſhop of St. Andrew's. 
1198, died 1202. 

+ William Malvoiſin preferred to be Lord High Chancellor 1 199, tranſlated to St. 
Andrew's 1202, died 1233. - 

David Benham or Bunham, Biſhop of St. Andrew” 8. 
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Inter Priorem Sancti Andreae et Conventum ex una parte, et Magiſ· 


trum, Prioriſſam et vu er- de Wen ex altera parte compo- 
nr data Ard. 1240. GR „ n, 444 mp ule the 
1 * 24 »1d that they 


As few of ih above abies have dates, I have ſubjoined the times 


when the Biſhops who granted; them filled the ſee of St, nenn 


from which their dates can be — eee eee = 


4. = I 


The Earl of Morton, whilſt he was Repent, «oli the Biſhop 


of Caithneſs Commendator of St. Andrew's ; but, to uſe a cant phraſe | 


well known at that time, he was only a Tulchan Prelate*, for he 
immediately granted a leaſe to Morton and his heirs male during their 
lives, and for five 19 years after his deceaſe, of the whole revenues 


of the Priory, for a very paultry tack- duty. The Priory reverting 


to the Crown by Morton's forfeiture, James VI. erected it into a 
temporal lordſhip, in favours of his couſin Eſme Duke of Lennox: 
His ſon, Ludovick Duke of Lennox, diſponed the patronage of the 
pariſh kirk of Haddington, and hail teinds, parſonage, and vicarage, 
belonging thereto, November 2d 1615, to Thomas Lord Binning and 
Byres, afterwards Earl of Haddington ; and he obtained a charter of 
them from the Crown, Auguſt iſt 1620, The patronage of the pa- 
riſh church, with the reſt of the Earl of Haddington' s property in 


' the pariſh, was ſold to the family of Hopeton, about the end of the 
laſt century. 


* the ſuburb called Nungate, are the ruins of a ſmall Church call- 
ed St. Martin's; this belonged to the Abbacy of Haddington, as is 


evident from the rental of the monaſtery, above inſerted. It appears 
from the records of the preſpytery of Haddington, which are extant 


as s far back as A. D. 1592, that the cure of the. churches of Had- 
dington, 


* Tulchan was a calf's ſkin ſtuffed with ſtraw, to cauſe a cow give milk ; ſo a Tul- 
chan Biſhop cauſed the biſhoprick yield its revenues to the Lord who procured it, Pet- 
rie's Church Hiſtory, p. 3 74. 
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dington, St. Martin's, and Athelftaneford, were ſerved by one cler- 
gyman, Mr James Carmichael, from A. D. 1592'to 1602, and prob- 
ably for-feveral years preceding that period, One Mr George Grier, 


was ordained miniſter of St. Martin's church A. D. * but he ap- 
pears to Have Und no ſucceſſor. 


An Epiſeopal vifitation was held September 16th 1635, when it 
was agreed, in preſence of the Biſhop of Edinburgh, the magiſtrates 
of Haddington, and ſeveral of the heritors, that a ſecond miniſter was 
neceſſary to the kirk of Haddington ; and the year following Mr Wil- 
liam Trent was collated to that charge. His ſtipend conſiſted of 600 
merks, all paid by the town of Haddington out of the revenues of the 
burgh. There was a remarkable law- ſuit, A. D. 1680, betwixt the 
Earl of Haddington and the burgh, about the right of patronage to 
the ſecond charge; and there is a very elegant pleading of Sir George 
M'Kenzie, in ſupport of the town's right, publiſhed by him in his 
Specimen Eloquentiae Forenſis Scotiae ; the point, however, was de- 
termined in favours of the Earl of Haddington; which deciſion was. 
pled as a precedent in the late cafes of Culroſs and Whitburn, where 
ſimilar deciſions were given by the Court of Seſſion and the Houſe of 
Lords. I am decidedly of opinion, that the preſent pariſh church of 
Haddington is the ſame that formerly belonged to the Franciſcans, 
and, which Major ſays, was called Lucerna Laudoniae; as a field now 
converted into a garden, and which is ſtill ſtiled the Friars Croft, lies 
contiguous to the church yard, and i is not above thirty yards diſtant 
from the pariſh chureh. 


| Beſides the pariſh church, there is, in the town of Haddington, a 
very elegant Chapel, for thoſe of the epiſcopal communion, built 
A. D. 1765: To this the preſent Earl of Wemyſs was a very libe- 
ral ſubſcriber, having contributed in all about L. 400 Sterling, which 
is nearly one half of the expence of the building. | 

I 2 Mr 
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Mr Patrick Cockburn, ſon to Cockburn of Langton, was the firſt 


- Proteſtant clergyman ſettled at Haddington after the reformation, 


Having, when young, entered into holy orders, he went over to the 
univerſity of Paris, where he taught the oriental languages with great 
applauſe, Returning home, he embraced the reformed religion, and 
officiated as miniſter of Haddington, until his death, A. D, 1568. 
Dempſter gives him the character of being the moſt learned and mo- 
derate of all the Scots reformers, 


The ſucceſſion of the miniſters of Haddington ſince the reforma- 
tion, collected from the preſbytery records, is as follows: 


'  Haddington I/ Charge. ) 


Mr Patrick Cockburn, hy ts. 

Mr James Carmichael, time of his admiſſion uncertain, died 1628. 

Mr Alexander Hamilton, collated by the Biſhop 2d December 1629, 
died December 1045. 

Mr Robert Kerr, tranſlated from Preſtonpans 21ſt April 1647, died 
1077. 

Mr James Forman, tranſlated from 2d charge 1677, died November 
1702. 


Mr John Currie, admitted 29th June 1704, died 18th June 1720. 


Mr Patrick Wilkie, tranſlated from 2d charge N died Auguſt 
1771. 


Dr George e. tranſlated from 2d charge 17th March 1772. 
Haddington 24 Charge. 


Mr William Trent, ordained July 1636, died February 1675. | 
Mr James Forman, admitted 20th April 1676, tranſlated to iſt charge 


£2 ale... TE MIx 
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Mr James Gray, vedained-2cth January: 1681, demitted becauſe of 
the teſt 1682, 


Mr William Denune, ordained 26th April 168 3, e to AL 
caitland 1685, 
Mr George Dunbar, admitted 12th November 1685 55 died 1713. 
Mt Patrick Wilkie, 2 5th —_P 1714, tranſlated to iſt charge 
o. | 
Mr Robert Patoun, ordained 18th Jacary 1722, waned to Ren- 
fre January 1731. 
Mr Edward Steedman, ordained 16th dir 1731, died gth June 
1756. 
Mr David Wark, ordained gth June 1757, died 14th January 1766. 
Mr George Barclay, admitted 4199 July 1766, tranſlated to iſt charge 
March 1772. 


Mr Robert Scot, ordained 25th October 1772. 


SECTION IV. 


Eminent Perſons who were natives of the Pariſh of Haddington. 


Jonx Knox, the teformer, was a native of this pariſh, He was 
born in the Giffordgate, one of the ſuburbs of Haddington, leading 
to the village of Gifford, which probably has occaſioned the erro- 
neous account of him by Dr. M'Kenzie, D. Buchannan, and others, 
who tell us he was born at Gifford, The houſe in the Giffordgate, 
in which Knox was born, ſtill remains ; it has but a mean appear- 
ance ; and, together with two or three acres of land adjoining, be- 
longed for ſeveral centuries to a family of the name of Knox, until 


they 
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they. were purchaſed, about ten or twelve pennt x50, 8 e 
Earl of ane * 


4 1 * 69 * 3 
* * — 


Sir Rich. MAITLAND of Lethiogron, born 1496, and who died 
1586, aged 90 years, was a man of diſtinguilked merit and abilities, 
He was many years à Lord of Seſſon and Lord Privy Seal. King 
James's letter, publiſhed by Sir David Dalrymple, in his catalogue of 
the Lords of Seſſion, is a very remarkable one: It is dated 1 July 
1584, and bears, * That Sir Richard Maitland had ferved his grand- 
© fire, good-tire, good-dame, mother, and himſelf, in many public 
charges, whereof he dutifully acquitted himſelf ; and having been 
many years a Senator, he has, with much integrity and ſincerity, 
* ſerved therein; and being grown debilitated through age, though 
nothing in ſpirit and judgment, the Lords have granted him im- 
* munity and licence to attend when he pleaſes, having all commo- 
| © Jities as if he were preſent ; yet, moved in conſcience leſt juſtice 
* ſhould be retarded in his abſence, he has willingly demitted his of- 
* fice in our hands, in favours of Sir Lewis Bellenden.“ James IV. 
the King's grand-fire or great-grandfather, was ſlain at Flowden, 
ann. 1613, ſo that Sir Richard muſt have been employed in public of- 
fices above ſeventy years. He and his lady died the ſame day, as 


appears from the following verſes, written by his ſon Lord Thirle- | 
ſtane: 


Unus hymen, mens una, duos mors una dieſque 
Junxit, ut una caro, fie einis unus erit. 


— 


Del. Poet Scot. p. 141. tom. I. 


Mr Knox accuſes Sir Richard of taking a bribe from Cardinal Bea- 


ton, to engage his Kinſman, Lord Seaton, to liberate him from his 
confinement, after the death of James V. And no ſooner was that 


artful prelate at liberty, than he had the addreſs entirely to defeat 
the treaty juſt concluded by the commiſſioners of the two. kingdoms 
8 efor 
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8 bei * 

for a marriage betwixt Queen ary and Edward Prince of Wales; 
but Sir Ralph Badler, who was perfectly acquainted with all theſe 
tranſattions;/ ſays; Arran the Regent gave Lord Seaton orders to li- 
berate the Cardinal, thongh, to ſave appearances with the King of 


England, he attempted to ng himſelf, by throwing the blame on 


n 30h wo We 15 

= Pinkerton has publiſhed two ſmall volumes of poems, by Sir 
Richard and other contemporary writers, taken from a manuſcript 
collection of poems, preſented. by the Duke of Lauderdale to Mr 


Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty during the reigns of Charles II. 


and James II. one of the earlieſt collectors of rare books and ma- 
nuſcripts; and who, by his will, ordered the Pepyſian library at 
Magdalene college in Cambridge to be founded, to preſerve his very 
valuable collection, which is the moſt curious in England, the Britiſh 
Muſseum excepted. 


The celebrated WiLL, MAITLAND, younger of Lethington, Se- 
cretary of State during the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, was eldeſt 
ſon of Sir Richard. The character and fate of this accompliſhed, 


though unfortunate ſtateſman, who at a very early period of life diſ- 


charged, with the greateſt reputation, the moſt important national 
affairs, are ſo well known to every perſon who is not an abſolute 
ſtranger to the hiſtory of this country, that it ſeems unneceſſary to 
add any further particulars. All the Secretary's brothers were men 
of uncommon merit and abllities, and, like himſelf, reflect a luſtre on 
the ow of their ey | 


Wan A next brother to the "IRIS roſe deſervedly 


to the — honours. He held firſt the Abbacy of Kelſo in Com- 
| mendam, 


* Sir Ralph Sadler's Letters, 
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mendam, wh ich he exchanged for Coldingham, me of Ihe 


Stewart, natural brother of Queen Mary. He was preferred to be 
Lord Privy Seal A. D. 1567, on the reſignation of his father Sir Ri- 
chard; but, having joined the party againſt Morton the Regent, he 


was deprived of his Abbey, which was given to Home of Mander- 


ſton, and of the Privy Seal, which was beſtowed on Mr George Bu- 
channan. Being engaged with his brothers in holding out the Caſtle 
of Edinburgh, under Kirkcaldy of Grange, he narrowly eſcaped the 
fame doom with that gallant but ill-fated hero. After this he lurk- 


ed privately for fome time, then went abroad and applied himſelf to 


the ſtudy of the law, until Morton's fall A. D. 1578, when he re- 
turned home, and was, by the Earl of Arran, promoted, firſt to the 
office of Vice Chancellor, and afterwards to that of Secretary of State. 
On the removal of that flagitious miniſter, he ſucceeded him in the 
dignity of Chancellor, which he held till his death, 3d October 1595. 
So that he was advanced to the office of Lord Privy Seal when he 
was only 22 years of age. Archbiſhop Spotiſwood, who knew him 
well, gives him this character: He was a man of rare parts and of 
deep wit, learned, full of courage, and moſt faithful to his king and 
* maſter. No man did ever carry himſelf in his place more wiſely, 


nor ſuſtain it more courageoufly againſt his enemies. Robert 


Johnſtone gives a character of him ſomewhat different: In prima 
juventute multis diſeriminibus obnoxius; poſt calamitatem Le- 


dingtoni fratris, aliquamdiu latuit, provecta aetate gradatim hono- 


* res, et publica reipublicae munera adeptus, non fine magna invidia 
procerum adminiſtravit, quam immodicis jocis provocavit. Super- 
vacaneum eſt ſingula maledicta referre, per quae in proceres, ini- 
* micoſque ſuos contumelioſus fuit. At ſpecimen excelſi animi ſem- 
* per edidit: Inter adverſas factiones, magnam laudem prudentiae, 

* mduſtriaeque, 


* Spottiſwood, p. 411, 
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* nduftriaeque” talit; reliquit clarifima monumenta doctriaae ſuae, 
* epigrammata Latino ſermone conſcripta . Seneſcenteinvidia, quam 
dies mitigavit, fama ejus vario ſermone vulgi celebrata; quibuſdam 
natura dicacior viſus, et ne inter tempora cutarum verbis facetis ſa- 


tis temperans, alias, ubi officio ſatisfecit, lenis, remiſſus, urbanus, 

proeul a triftitia ut ſeveritate, jocos temperatos ſeriis permiſcens f. 
He like wiſe brings againſt him a more ſerious charge, of being the 
perſon who inftigated Huntley to the murder of the Earl of Moray ; 
but without aſſigning ſufficient evidence for ſuch an aſperfion. Had 
there been any foundation for it, the famous Mr Andrew Melvin 
would have been the laſt man to celebrate him ſo * as he does 
in the following verſes. 


Ille Metellanus cui regni inclaruit ingens 
Annulus, et regis menſque manuſque ſui, 
Cui rex incubuit, regni dum verſat habenas, 
Quo duce cunQa fuit pax foris atque domi, 
Qui claris prognatus avis, et ſanguine priſco, 
Laude nova veteresnobilitavit avos. 

Haec Urna ſitus in parva tibi ſurdior aula, 
Intonat hoc: Si vis vivere diſce mori. 


Del. Poet, cot. p. 116. tom, II. 


There! is a mol ſuperb and 1 eofly t of the Chancellor and 
his Lady, in the aile of the church of Haddington, belonging to the 
Lauderdale family, 24 feet in length, 18 feet in width, and 18 feet 
high; there are two compartments ſupported by three black marble 
pillars 5 feet high each, with capitals of white alabaſter of the Co- 
rinthian order, arched above. In the weſtern compartment are fi- 
gures of Lord Thirſletane and his lady, at full length, in white ala- 
baſter, cloſe to each other, in a recumbent poſture. 
K ; The 

* Del. Poet. Scot. Tom. II. 

+ Rerum Britt. Hiſtoria, Ub. vii. p. 204- 

4 Ibid, lib. v. p. 159. 
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The Latin inſcriptions on this n of the monuttent 1 have gi Men 


Ane 8 nie 
ic the e appe No. | 
_ Net een 0 TT. COLE OTITY ted, and ftonifhed 
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The kN of King 9 in Oracle of the Chancelſ6r, "Which D 
Robertſon juſtly remarks are far from being inelegant when conte 5 
ed with the productions of the times, were alſo engraved on the top 
of the monument; but the marble which contained them is Lag 
down and defaced, The verſes, haye been often publiſhed,” ehen 

"Themes Maitland, yon brother of the Secretary a FF thi Chan- 
cellor, was a moſt accompliſhed ſcholar and gentleman. He is one 
of the Colocutors in Buchannan's celebrated dialogue De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos. Many of his Latin poems are publiſhed by Scotſtarvet, 
in his Delitiae Ptetarum Scotorum, Tom. II. Some of them are ve- 
ry elegant, particularly one in praiſe of Lethington, the place of his 
iy, © on his return ami after many years abſeuce. 


JoxN, firſt Earl of Lauderdsle, ſon and heir of ws QuitcelIor, 
was a nobleman of the greateſt worth ; ; though he had been long at 
greatenmity with Lord Balmerino, yet, when he was nominated one 

of aſſize in the ever memorable trial of that peer, he ſtrenuouſly ops 


poſed the verdict finding him guilty 4 


* 


Dr. Arthur Johnſtone gives this character of him: 


Priſca novis confer, nil martia Roma Metello. 
Nil Metellano Scotia majus habet. 


* 
1 
= 


Petar. Scot. Muſae Sacrae; p. 37. 


In the eaſt compartment of the above mentioned marble monu- 
ment, in the aile of the church of Haddington, are figures of the 


Earl 


Burnet, Volume I. | 


| 
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Earl and ln Couateſi, Gmilar 1 chöſe of the Chancellor ane his La- 
e. he Latin iaſeriptions vb diem Lbave likewiſe inſerted in che 
appendir. from her and, with the lage Ii r dyes ae 
A veihoger zit, „„ 8 
The *famous zone Dube of ende eldell fon and heir of 
the Earl, was born at Lethington the 26th. of May 1616. The part 
this nobleman acted firſt, as a moſt zealous covenanter * and after- 
wards, ia ſupport of the royal cauſe; as alſo his long and moſt deſ- 
potic adminiſtration after the reſtoration, are ſo well known as to 
render all further Yetail ſuperfluous. Only it is worthy of notice, 
that, though he inherited àa very opulent fortune from his anceſtors, 
and poſſeſſed, for a period ef above 20 years, the moſt lucrative of- 
tices under Government, and was at one and the ſame time High 
"Commiſſioner 1 to the Parliament Tp Secretary of State, Lord Preſident 
of the Council, firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury and Exchequer, 
Lord of the Bed- chamber, Governor of Edinburgh Caſtle, Governor 
* the Baſs r, and —_ for the e ae. at Court, and alſo 

tire. tran K 2 | ak pics. is 


2 A 7 ® = , * \ * W998 " S T 70 
. . * * 9 0 , « yu oy 6 8 „ 18 30 a 


He was one of the Commiſſioners appointed to carry the Sotemn League and Co- 
venant from the Convention of the Eſtates of Scotland to the Engliſh Parliament. He. 
was likewiſe a Member of the Weſtminſter Aſſembly, as a Ruling Elder of the Church 
of Scotland. Burnet's Memoirs of the Houſe of Hamilton, p. 239. Printed Acts of 
the General Aſſembly 1643. 

+ His Salary, as Commiſſioner, was L. 50 Sterling per diem during the ſitting, and 
L. 15 per diem during the receſs. | 

+ The Baſs is an Mand or rather rock on the coaſt of Eaſt Lothian ; it was purchaſ- 

ed by the Crown from Sir Andrew Ramſay, ſoon after the reſtoration, for L. 4000 Ster- 
ling, and converted into a priſon for ſtate criminals, during the reigns of the tro bro- 
thers. It was the laſt place in the Britiſh dominions that held out for King James, not 
having ſurrendered till the year 1692, The Lieutenant Governor at this time was Cap» 
tain Maitland, brother to the General of that name. After his ſurrender, the General 
carried his brother with him to Flanders, and preſented him to King William, then at 
the head of the allied army, who offered him a Captain's commiſſion, telling him 

| | | he 


26 ecotmt of the Pariſh of Baddingten. 
is accuſed of the greateſt rapacity : Yet, fuch was his profuſion, 
that at his death his heir was obliged to ſell a great part of his eftate- 
to pay his debts, The leaden coffin which contains his body, and a 
vaſe incloſing his bowels, are depoſited in a vault in the aile of the 
church of Haddington. The meien en on Gave wit p 
inſerted in the Wer cola 
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-he was: confident that the man ho had ſerved his late fovereign with ſuch uncommon- 
fidelity would likewiſe be true to him: He thanked his Majeſty for his favourable opi- 
nion, but declined the offer. This anecdote, which reflects honour both on the herdic 


Prince who made the offer, and the officer who * had n e 240k 
neareſt relation. 


In the ſpace of nine years he fleeced the * of Edinburgh al 4 of above L. 1 1, 00 


Sterling, for his patronage and proteCtion, as appears from the city records. Maitland's. 
Hiſtory of. Edinburgh, p. 101. 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 
Catalogue Pictures at Amaisficld,. 


Ne... Painters. Subject. High. Mae. 
| | | R 
eee | A: Crucihx, 9 9 by6 67 
2 Snyder, A Stag- hunting. 6 7 9 9 
3 Roſa de Tivoli, A Can p piece, with Goats | 
and Dogs. 3 A. 3. 
4 Snyder, the figures A Boy overturning a wheel- 
by. Rubens, barrow with fruit in it. 5 7 & af 
5 Pompeyo, The Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 5 o 6 21 
6 Rubens, Vertumnus and Pomona, 4 8 6 4 
7 Annibal Carrachi, Venus and Adonis. 4. 4 5 10 
8 Vanderveldt,  A'Sea piece. FR Ts Wo 
9 Murillo, Flight into Egypt. 4: 3 5 21 
10. Ditto, A Portrait full length of 
1 Naſſaniello. 8 a 6 


11: Amiconi, 


1 the Pariſh.of Haltdington: 


N n. Nusse SOL rod Hb. Made. 
| No. Painters. etelleg th Sahin it interval wk 45 PN it 
| 11 Amiconi, . Boys painting 3 i 1 i 
12 Murillo, 2 St. John. 0" 5 "go 15 
13 Verboom, A Landſcape. yo en any oP inſet io 
14 Ditto, Ditro, its Companion. : 1 | 5 on 3 1 
15 Caſſali,  Sulannaandthetwo Elders. 4 11 3 4 
16 Vandyke, „ Portrait. Fa 4 11 th. 
17. Spagniolet, Dunas Scotus. wr 4 15 3 
18 Hondicooter, A variety of 1 in F 
3 Landſcape. 2 9 r 
| 19 Potter, A Piece with cattle. 29 4 1 
i 20 N. Pouffin, _ The Baptiſm of our Savi= 
our, 6 
21 Howyonte/, A Landſcaſpe. 2 4 3 4 
22 Ditto, PS Ditto, 1 its Companion. een 
23 Decker, | A Landſcape, 2 1 29 
| 24 Jacob Reyſdale, A Landſcape with Ruins. 1 91 2 1 
' 25 Vanderwarf, | A View in Holland. 131 1 31 
1 20 Ditto, Ditto, its Companion. 1 31 1 3 
27 Guido Rheni, Hiſtory of Apollo keeping 
2 5þ | the Sheep of Admetus, o 114 1 51 
28 Peter Neef, A Church. ine 
29 Vangoen, A Landſcape, I 2 2 0 
30 Ditto, Ditto. „ ene 
31 Backhouſen, A Sea piece. 1 1 , 51, 
223 Ditto, Ii... 2 Ditto, i its Companion, Wh rate 
33 Wooverman, People a hawking. oO 91 1 315 
34 Sol. Reyſdale, A Tamas nr 
35 Paul Veroneſe, A Venus. | 4 2 3 35 
36 Brugel, A Dutch Winer piece 4 1 5 41 
37 | * % r 
1 oy 38 Sir 
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' * 
eITO) 


de miſcty and mice Higb. Wide. 
Ne. (or Painters. Subject, | | AEY > 
38 Sir Godfrey n An Old man's Head. 2 of 1 61 
39 Old Ou ot and his Two Daugh- 
Fl füt e | 0 9 
49 Charden, - Children at School, 1 
41 Berghem, A Cattle piece, 110 18 
44 Joannes Metſis, A Merry-making. 2 5 3 3 
43 Amiconi, Boys playing with a Dog. 1 21 3 6 
A View in Holland. 10 1 
Ditto, its Companion. o 101 1 af 
Dead Game. 4 8 5 9 
A View of Weſtminſter 1 
Bridge. | 1 10 3 10 
| Ditto, its Companion. 1 101 3 10 
49 Polenſburg, A Woman at a Toilet. * 9 1 © 
50 Nevay, King Charles's Children. 4 5 4 10 
51 Sir John Medina, Apelles and Campaſpe. 4 11 4 0 
52 St. Jerome, S204 3x 
53 Michael Angelo, A Flower piece. "I 4 A, 
54 Stobima, A Landſcape. 017 
55 Rembrandt, An Old man's Head. I AE. 
56 Sir John Medina, Two Children. | 1 
57 A Landſcape with figures. 2 Of 4 51 
58 Wooverman, A. Dutch Kitchen. t 
59: Teniers, A Dutchman ſmoking his 
NI ——_— +. 0:64. eee 
60 Neilſon, One of the Muſes, in . | 
ons. | 2-15 "xr in 


A Landſcape, with a Cow. © n 


i An Old man's head, F 
| 63 Albert, 


72 Gerard Dow, 


4#* 

74 

75 

76 David Teniers, 
77 


78 Peter Vanlints, | 


79 Andrea Sacchi, 


80 
81 Looſt, 
82 


83 Sir Peter Lelly, 
84 


85 Honzonti, 
86 Wooverman, 


Saint Francis, 


„A Dutch Merry-making 


A Portrait of Corelli. 

A Rendezvous of Beggars. 

Elijah fed by the Ravens. 

An Old man's head. 

Socrates's Death, 

A Portrait of Pope Inno- 
cent XI. 

A Dutch Merry- making. 

A Madona. | 


Diana bathing, a piece of 


needle-work. 
A Portrait of Mrs Green- 
hill. | 
Ships in a Storm, 


A Landſcape, with figures. 


A Landſcape, with figures, 


80 Acrount of the Pariſh Haddington. 
| High. 
No. Painters. Subjetts. F. I 
63 Albert Durer, The Wiſe men making an 
| Offering to our Saviour. 2 10% 
-64 Pompeyo, Judith and Holofernes, x 32 
65 An Old man's head, O 10 
66 Brecklecamp, An Old woman counting 
| money. o 102 
67 Rembrandt, An Old woman's Head. o 9 
68 Shalkan, A Candle Light piece. O 101 
69 Head of a Maſtiff Dog. oz 
70 A Landſcape, with figures, o 
71 Jacob Reyſdale, A Froſt piece. 12 


2 :vT 
3 32 
3 0 

Rs 
1 33 
2 2 
Sg. © 
2 4 
1 


Wide. 
F. 
4 3 
O 11 
o BE 
o 81 
yy 
o 8 
2 3 
1 3 
1 231 
o 112 
2 of: 
2 5 
1 3 
2 9 
1 8 
2 1 
1 10 
2 1 
2 82 
1 6 
11112 
2 43 
3 #: 
2: 


87 Neilſon, 
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No. © Painters. 
87 Neilſon, 


„ of 
89 Holbeen, 


96 Rembrandt, | 
91 Mercier, 
92 Amiconi, 


93 Sir John Medina, 


94 
95 Holbeen, 


96 


97 Vandyke, 


98 Treviſani, 
99 Vanderneer,, 
100 Ditto, 
101 | 
102 
103 


104 
105 


106 
107 Cameron, 


108 Goltzius, 
109 Spagniolet, 
110 Ditto, 


| High. 


A Fortrait of a French paint- 


er. 2 17 
A Landſcape, with figures. 2 02 
A Portrait of Sir Thomas 


More. : 1 42 
An Old man's head. 1 
A Candle Light piece. 2 52 

Boys playing, 12 32 

A Portrait of Queen Mary. 2 6 

An Old man's Head * 

Head of Eraſmus. 1 42 

A Mocca on a Tree, Mo- 

ſaic work. a 81 

Portrait of the Burgo Maſ- 

ter de Groote of Leyden, 3 77 
A Magdalene. : 3 4 
A Moon Light piece. I 11 

Ditto. 1 72 
Dutch Boors.. 2 7 
Ditto, its Companion. 2 7 


Portrait of William Howie- 


Saint Sebaſtian 


ſon. & PT | 
"© - 


_ 111 Spagniolet, 


In 
Wide. 
F. þ 
111 
2 52 
1 . 
o 10+ 
1 
3 6 
2 03 
1 12 
1 003 
o 9 
3 OF 
2 6 
2 51 
3 1 
8 
9 
3: F 
3 


8 — 
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1 * 
1 
11 


Hizgh. Wide. 
No. Painters. Subjetts, OS I. 
111 Spagniolet, The Four Philoſophers, 4 os 3 21 
112 Ditto, 4 of 3 85 
113 Weſtminſter Abbey. & 3 70 F< 
114 Simon Vowel The Virgin with our Savi- | 
£7 | our. | 2 82 
115 Dead Gatte and Fruit. 1 9 1 
116 Nelſon, Our Saviour aud the Vir- ; 
e eee e ene 
117 Saitt Andrew on the Croſs, a 3 4 10 
118 H 
119 
120 
121 5 
122 Old Mears, A Quack Doctor. 11 »„ 1 
123 Leon. de Vinci, An Old man's Head 48 3 6 
124 Sir Peter Lely, General Monck, 4 1 4-8 
125 Joan. Vanderheck, A Lobfter, with Frult. a2 $$ 8 
126 Quintin Metſis. The Miſers. 3 10 3 N 
127 Velaſques, The Portrait of a Saint. 4 of? 3 6 
128 Our Saviour on the Croſs, 5 7 4 7 
129 Annibal Carrache, An Academy Figure. . 
130 William Jones, A Fruit piece, with a Squir- 22 
= „ $...08..:.. 8; 
131 Ditto, A Cat, with Mackarel, 3. of, 2. 32 
132 Ditto, A Fruit piece, with a Bird, 191 2 32 
133 Ditto, Two Trouts. 19 24 32 


I 
S 
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a 17 
TDTDyamil Portraits... 
Fin 4 N q; | Na 
Pt tf of $357 witst, 446-345 KJ High. 
No. Pointer';- Sad. X I 
Fenz n A-Portrait of the Earl of 
n Atte at va te Wemyſs, - „ 
FIT A Portrait of Lord Elcho, in 
crayons. 1 
3 Aikman,. A Portrait of A Viends 
| 7 
4 Ditto, A Portrait of the late Earl | 
of Wemyſs. x tt WY 
5 Seaton; A Portrait of Lord Adam 
Gordon. . 
6. Mercier,, A Portrait of the. Dutcheſs - Th 
of Gordon, 0 
7 Seaton, A Portrait of Lady Katha» * 
1 Vo ; rine Charteris, 8 4 8. 
8 Ramſay, A Portrait of the Earl of 
| Wemyſs and the late La- | 
58. dy Katharine Charteris, 8 © 6 9 
9 Miſs Reid, A Portrait of Miſs Peggy : 
| | Clerke. 7 
. A Portrait of Colonel Char- 
; teris, oval; „ 
11 | A Portrait of the Colonel 8 | 
Lady, oval. 2 6 2 12 
12 Mercier, A Portrait of Lord Adam 
55 Gordon. a: 47 2-63 


L 2. 13 Ditto. 


84 


High. Wide. 
«Np. Painters. Subjets. F . F. I. 
13 Ditto, A Portrait of the Hon. Mr | 
n Wemyſs. 2 31 2 oz 
14 Ramſayß A Portrait of Lady Wal- 
N 7 pole Wemyſs. ang 2 0 
15 Ditto, A Portrait of Lady Helen Us | 
Wemyſs. 8 „ of 
— ⁰ — ——— 
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Lift of the Farms and Ploughgates in the County of Haddington. 


Pariſbes 
Stenton, 
Innerwick, 
Tyningham, 
Dunbar, 

Spot, 

Auld Hamſtocks, 
Haddington, 
Bolton, 


Yeſter or Gifford, 


Garvald, 
Morham, 
Whittingham, 


No. of Farms. No. of Ploughgates, 
ASME? =O 
21 1 | 
11 33 
33 86 
16 35 
13 192 
30 109 
10 25 
19 2 47 
20 Fo 
6 | 20 
29 56 


Preſtonhaugh, 


Account of the Pariſh of Haddington. 
Ne. of Farms. 


Pariſhes. 
Preſtonhaugh, 
Athelſtaneford, 
North Berwick, 

| Dirleton, 
Whitekirk, 
Aberlady, 
Soltra, 
Pencairland, 
Saltoun, 
Humbie, 
Ormiſton, 
Tranent, 
Gladſmuir, 
n 


29 


7 and many ſmall poſſeſſors. 


58 
47 
62 


81 


19 


45 


8 
45 


71 
78 


LF 
4 E 


No. of Ploughgates. 


NM. B. The above Liſt was taken A. D. 1769 ; ſince that period ma- 
ny alterations have been made, ſo that the farms are diminiſhed 


in number and increaſed in extent. 
ſion leſs than a ploughgate is accounted a farm. 


HADDINGTON PARISH, 
1789. 
Earl of. Hopeton's Eflate. 


Names of Farms. 


Byres, | 


Mungoſwells, 
Captainhead, 


Tenants or Proprietors. 
Patrick Dudgeon. . 
Caldraw and Bangly, George Myln. 
John Sherrif. 

John Sherrif. 


S8 


In the above Liſt no poſſeſ- 


No. of Plaug l gate: 


Lord 


36 Hecount of the Pariſtof Hadding tow, 


Lord Blantyre's Eſtate, | 
Names of Farms. Tenants or Proprictorss No. of l 
Parks of Lethington, Sundry tenants, Dan 5. 
Begbie, Robert Aindlie.. 4 * 
Weſtfield, John Skirvan. 3 
Abbey, Meſſrs. Pringle and Burnet. 5 
Dalgourie, Robert Donaldſon. 2 


Earl of Wemſi's Eftate, 


Names of Farms. Tenarnys or Proprictors.. No. of Pleig hgateti 
Parks of Amisfield, 750 acres. 123 
Barns Mains. Meſſrs. Beghies, 5 
Eaſter Monkrig, John Swanſton. 2 
Eaſter Bear ford,, John Hepburn. 2 
Weſter Bearford, Ditto. 3 
Abbey Mill and Munkſmill. 2: 
Coatwalls, Hugh Skirvan. 2 
Mr Brown of Coalflon's Eftate, 
4 : Names of Farms: Tenants or Proprietors. Wo. of Ploughyates.. 
| i Coalſton,, Mr Brown. 2. 
Brownſhill, Ditto. 2 
| | Coalſton Mains, Walter Herriot. 2 
| Sanderſdean,. John Laurie. £4 
| Myreſide,. Willam Saunderſdon. 14 
þ Segerſtain, lohn Swanſton. 8 
{4 Coalſton Mill, n I: 
; VU Buchan Hepburn's Eflate, 
; Names of Farms: Tenants or Proprietors, No. of Ploughgates, 
Ugſton & Ugſton-rig, Thomas Howdon, 5 


Weſt 


Account of the Pariſh of Heddington. 87 
Nes of Farms. | Tenants or Proprietors. No. of Ploughgates. 
Weſt Garleton. Datrick Carfrae. 4 
'St. Laurence Houſe, Several ſmall tenants, | 


—$* { & «x : 3 *; 


1 a 4 A 
a R f i ? . | 
Label na ads | Mr Tod's Eſtate, 


 Namer'sf Farms. Tenants vr Proprictvry., = No. of Ploughgater, 
Parks of Alderſton; Captain Tod. 1 
Alderſton Mains, William Johnſtone. 2 


Mr Buthan of Lethen's Eftate. 


Numer of Farm,. Tenantt or Proprietors. 
'Grounds in his poſſeſſ. Mr Buchan. 
Spittlerig, William Johnſtone. 
Harperdean, Patrick Bairnsfeather. 
Rottenraw, Small tenants. 


'Gateſide, Ditto, 


Sir Robert Sinclair's Eftate. OI 


Nane of Farms. Tenants or Proprietors. - 


Parks of Stevenſon, Sir Robert Sinclair. 
Stevenſon Mains George Bogue. 
cCuptain Dean Lund. eisig 
Namet of Farms. Tenants or Proprietors. Ne. of Phoug daten. 
Huntington Parks, Captain Deans. — 


Mr Hepburn of Montrig 5 Elate. 


Namie of Farms. | 7, fron or Fu ieee, No. of Ploughgater. 
Parks of Munkrig, dy Hamilton, i 


88 Account of the Pariſh of Haddington. 


| Names of Farms, Tenants or Proprietors, W. of Ploughgates. 
Ditto, Patrick Bairnsfeather. | $3707 
Clerkington Eſtate, 

Names of Farms. Tenants or Proprietors. No. of Ploug hgates. 
Blackhouſe, Lewis Gordon. | 1 
Clerkington Mill, Thomas Lauder. | 11 
Ditto, James Borthwick. © OF: 

Feus of Gladſmurr. 

Names of Farms. . Tenants or Proprietors. No. of Ploughgates.. 
Gladſmuir, John Taylor, 4 
Ditto, |. Many ſmall poſſeſſors. 4 
Ditto, Ditto. 

Ditto, Ditto. 
Ditto, Ditto. 


Mr James Veitch's Eſtate. 
Names of Farms. Tenants or Proprietors. Ne. of. Ploug bgates.. 
Caponflat Lands, Many ſmall tenants, 


Several hundred acres in the neighbourhood of Haddington are: 
poſſeſſed by the inhabitants. of the -burgh, land-labourers and. 
others. | | | 


| Kalued. 


Account of the Pariſb of Haddingron, 


Valued Rent of Haddington Pariſh. 


” Scots Money, 
Farl of Wemyſs for Amisfield, Barns, Bearford, &c. L. 4017 6 8 
Earl of Hopeton, I | 1828 10 8 
Lord Blantyre, TOY 2628 10 © 
Sir Robert Sinclair for Stevenſton, 574 © © 
John Buchan of Lethem, Eſq; 180600 | 1127 19 5 
Alexander Tod, Eſq; of Alderſton, 597 12 7 
S. Buchan Hepburn, Eſq; for Ugſton, L.468 o 6 
Ditto, for Weſt Garleton, 280 5 3 
Ditto, for part of St. Laurence Houſe, 303 17 6 
„ e . 
Charles Brown of Coalſton, Eſq; 845 16 4 
Captain Deans of Huntington, ; 208 1 0 
Lord Blantyre for Dalgourie, 168 18 4 
Mr Veitch of Caponflat, 555 15 7 
James Anderſon, Eſq; of Clerkington, 530 14 2 
Mr Hepburn of Monkrig, 232 13 2 
Mr Somner for part of St. Laurence Houſe, x 0 
Thomas Houden ditto, | 27 12 6 
Dr Forreſt of Gimmerſmills, 69 6 8 
James Watſon's heirs, „ 
Mr James Dudgeon, 16 16 1 
Thomas Forreſt's heirs, . 30 10 8 
David Moffat's ditto, | 14 10 4 
William Begbie, | — — 
I. 14645 16 11 


. Note. Lands holding burgage, and feus of Gladſmuir, are not 


included in the above valuation, 
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Haddington, of his Mode 97 Ur the Fi zars vo that Gon... 


- d : 9 * g - 
2 # 4 11 — * a "+? 4 uo be TY? 15 


t- it 

In bude of calling x a jury, he has been in the uſe a in the end 
of February or the beginning of March, to ſummon before himſelf 
betwixt 60 and 80 buyers and ſellers of all the different kinds of 
grain of the preceding crop, from the ſeveral quarters of the coun= 
ty; theſe he examines upon oath, as to the different prices at which 
they! have bought and ſold, and, from this evidence ſtrikes the Fiars 
in che following manner: He collects the total quantity proved of 
each, ſpecies of grain, and, from this'he finds the medium price of 
one boll; then he collects the total quantity « of what is ſold above 
the general medium, and finds the medium of that; he collects, in 
the next place, all that is ſold below the general medium, and finds 
the medium thereof. To each of theſe mediums he adds 2J per cent. 
and the medium of what is ſold above the general medium, with the 
foreſaid addition, conſtitutes the 1(t Fiars ; ; the general medium, with 
the ſame addition, conſtitutes the 2d Fiars; and the medium of what 
is ſold below the general medium, with the like addition, conſtitutes 
the 3d Fiars. The reaſon of the addition is, that about four - fifths 
of the grain ſold in Eaſt Lothian by the Fiars, is ſold with fix months 
credit, which he conſiders as equal to 23 per cent, or for what victual 
it is proved has been ſold for ready money, a proportional allowance 
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APPEN DIX. No. IV. 


Act of Parliament in favoris of the Towne of 2 2 28th 
*. 1633. 


IN THE PARLIAMENT haldin at Edinburgh upone the twen- 
tie aucht day of Junii the zeir of God jajvj & threttie thrie zeires, 
OURE SOVERANE LORD, with advyſe and conſent of the thrie 
Eſtaitis of the preſent Parliament, ratifies, approves, and for his 
Hienes and his ſucceſſoris perpetuallie confirmes the infeftment and 
charter maid and grantit be his Maties umq!! daireſt father James, 
be the Grace of God King of Greit Britane, France, and Ireland, 
Defendar of the Faith, of eternall memorie, with advyſe and con- 
ſent of Hienes prin! theſawrar, deputie theſawrar, and remanent 
Lordis of Secreit Counſall, his Hienes commiſhoneris appointit for 
governing of his Hienis rents and caſualities of this realme for the 
tyme, to and in ffayoris of the Proveſt, Bailleis, Counſall, and Com- 
munitie of the ſaid burgh of Hadingtoun and yair ſucceſſoris; 
QUHAIRBY our fail umq! lait Soverane Lord, his Hienes darreſt 
ffather, of worthie memorie, with advyſe and conſent forſaid, for 
the cauſes yrin conteaint, hes not onlie RATIFIET, APPROVIN, 
and for his Hienes and his ſucceſſoris perpetuallie confirmes ALL 
and SUNDRIE all infeftmentis, erectionis, mortifications, charteris, 
donationis, titiles, licences, and priviledges qtſumever, maid and 
grantit be his Madies ſaid umq!! darreſt father, and his moſt noble 
progenitors, to the ſaid burgh of Hadingtoun, burgeſſes, and inha- 
bitantis thaicof, and yair predeceſſoris and ſucceſſoris, with all landis 
alſe weill propertie as comuntie, kirklandis, anelrentis belonging to 
thame, priviledges and immunities containt yrin, and haill contentis 
y1in contenint, and all priviledges, immunities, ffaires, merkatis, and 

utheris 
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utheris liberties qlkis they then or of auld had, and qrof they wer 
in poſſeſſione, of qtſumever dait or daitis, tenor or contentis the 
ſamyne be of quhilkis ar haldin as for expreſſit in the ſaid charter; 
bot ALSO, our Hienes ſaid umql! garreſt father, of worthie memo- 
rie, with advyſe and conſent forfaid, hes of NEW maid, conſtitute, 
creit, erectit, and incorporat ALL and HAILL the ſaid burgh of 
Hadintoun, with all and ſundrie landis, houſes, biggings, zairdis, 
ajkers, waiſtes, and utheris lyand within the burrow ruidis and ter- 
ritorie of the ſaid burgh, with all and ſundrie uthere landis, mures, 
loches, medowes, aikeris, and utheris perteaining to the ſaid burgh, 
als weill in propertie as comountie, IN ANE HAILL and FFRIE 
BURGH Royall, to be callit in all tyme cuming as of before the 
burgh of Hadingtoun ; and qrby his Hienes ſaid umq!! darreſt fa- 
ther, of worthie memorie, with conſent forſaid, hes gevin, grantit, 
and for his Hienes and his ſucceſſoris perpetuallie confirmit to the 


ſaidis Proveſt, Baillies, Counſall, and Comunitie of the ſaid burgh, 


and thair ſucceſſores prte and being for the tyme, heretablie, ALL 
and HAILL the Mure of Gladiſmure, with the pertinentis ang] co- 
moun geit leiding yrto, lyand nere the libertie and territorie of the 
ſaid burgh, within the ſherfdome of Edinburgh and conſtabularie of 
Hadintoun, (excepting and reſerving allways to and in favoris of 
Thomas thane Erle of Melroſs, now Erle of Hadingtoun, Lord 
Byres and Byning, then Precident of the Colledge of Juſtice, and ſe- 
cretar to his Hienes ſaid umqll darreſt father,) his aires maill and 
ſucceſſoris, theſe pairtis of the ſaid Mure of Gladiſmure ſpealie men- 
tionat in the ſaid charter perteaining to him heretablie, and thereby 
exceptit and reſervit to him and his foreſaidis in manner yrin con- 
teantit : AS ALSO, GAVE, GRANTIT, and DISPONIT to the 
ſaidis Proveſt, Baillies, Burgeſſes, Counſall, and Comunitie of the 


ſaid burgh, and thair ſucceſſoris prete and being for the tyme, ALL | 
and HAILL theſe aikeris of land callit Ranfeglenis aikeris, and twa 


aikeris of land callit Hangmanis aikeris, and ALL and HAILL the 
| N twa 
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twa corne mylnes of the burgh of Hadintoun, with the multures 
and ſequellis yairof, mylne haughes and mylne landis of the ſamyne, 
and ALL and HAILL the port of Aberladie, lyand in the baflome 
of Pepher Water, and comoun gait leiding to the ſaid port; toge· 


ther with the houſe of the ſard burgh ſituat be the ſaid port and 


ſchore yrof, commonlie callit the towne of Hadingtoun's houſe, 
with ye anchorage moneyes and uyris priviledges, cuſtomis, profeitis, 
and dewties of ane ffrie port, with the mercate weiklie upone Sa- g 
turneday, and twa publick ffrie yerlie faires; the ane thairof to be 
haldin zerlie in the Feiſt of St. Peiter nixt and immediatlie follow- 
ing the Feiſt of St. Johne the Baptiſt callit Midſomer, and yrefter 
continowing be the ſpaice of aucht days; and the uther of the ſaidis 
thrie faires to be haldin zeirlie within the ſaid burgh, and all uther 
places yare about uſit and wont, beginnand zeirlie the twentie nynt 
day of September, and yrefter to continow and indure for the ſpace 
of uther aucht dayes, to be callit Michelmes Faire in all tyme cum» 
ing, with all tollis, cuſtomes, and utheris priviledges, liberties, and 
imunities of auld belonging to the ſaid burgh of Hadingtoun, to- 
gidder with all and ſundrie landis, anelrentis, and poſſeſſioun qtſum- 
ever perteaning to the ſaid burgh of before, and with the office of 
ſherefſchip within the ſaid burgh, libertie and territorie thairof: 
Quhilk burgh of Hadingtoun, and the ſaids tenements, aikeris, a- 
nelrentis, ffrie port, anchorage, towne houſe, office of ſherefſchip, 
and utheris abouve writtine, perteaint of befoir to the ſaid burgh of 
Hadingtoun; and qulkis Mure of Glediſmure perteaint of befoir 
to the ſaid burgh of Hadingtoun, and to the ſaid Thomas now Erle 
of Hadingtoun, and wer lawfullie reſignet be thame and thair proris 
in yair names in the handis of his Hienes ſaid umq!! darreſt father, 
and his commiſſioneris in his Maties name, IN FAVOURIS, and 
for the ſaid infefrment yrof to be maid and gevin be his Hienes ſaid 
umq!l- darreſt father to the faidis Proveſt, Baillies, Burgeſſes, Coun- | 
| all, and Comunitie of the ſaid burgh of Hadingtoun, and yare ſuc- 
| an ceſſoris, 
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cefloris, in mener thairin conteanit, and quhairby his Hienes ſaid 
umqll darreſt father, of worthie memorie, for the cauſis thairin con- 
teanit, OF NEW GAVE, GRANTIT, and DISPONIT to the 
ſaidis Proveſt, Baillies, Counſall, and Comunitie of the ſaid burgh 
of Hadingtoun, and yair ſucceſſoris prit and to come, ALL and 
HAlLL the ſaid burgh of Hadingtoun, and ALL and HAILL the 
ſaid Mure of Glediſmure, with the pertinentis, lyand as ſaid is, (ex- 
cepting and reſerving to the ſaid Thomas Erle of Hadingtoun and 
his foirſaidis the pairtis and portiones of the ſaid mure thairin ex- 
ceptit and reſervit as ſaid is. AND SICKLYK, ALL and HAILL 
the ſaidis aikeris callit Ranfeglenis aikeris, the ſaidis twa aikeris 
called Hangmanis aikeris, and ALL and HAILL the ſaidis twa 
corne mylnes of the ſaid towne of 3 the multoris 
and ſequellis yairof, mylne hauches and mylne landis of the ſamyne, 
and of ALL and HAILL the ſaid port of Aberladie in the ſaid boſ- 
ſome of the ſaid Water of Pepher, and comoune leiding yairto, to- 
gidder with the ſaid burgh houſe callit the towne houle, cituat be- 
ſyde the ſaid port and ſchore of the towne of Aberladie, comounlie 
callit the houſe of the burgh of Hadingtoun, with the anchorage 
monzes and utheris priviledges, cuſtomes, profeities, and dewties of 
ane frie port, togidder alſu with all and ſuadrie utheris priviledges, 
anelrentis, and poſſeſſioun qfſumever perteaining and belonging to 
the ſaid burgh in ony tyme bygane ; AND making, conſtituting, 
and ordaining the ſaid Proveſt and Baillies of the ſaid burgh of 
Hadingtoun, within the burgh, libertie, and territorie yairof, with 
ample poweris and priviledges to the ſaidis Proveſt, Baillies, Coun- 
ſall, and Comunitie of the ſaid burgh, and thair ſuccefforis, anent the 
ſaid burgh and utheris above writtin in mener conteaint in the ſaid 
charter, TO BE HALDIN of his Hienes ſaid umq!! darreſt iather 
and his ſucceſſoris in frie burgage fie and heretage for ever, AS the 
the ſaid charter under the greit ſeall, of the dait the threitie day of 
Jannuarie, the yeir of God jaij & tuentie four yeirs at mair lenth | 
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proportis, with the precept of ſeaſing following yrupone, under the 
teſtimonie of the ſaid greit feall of the ſamyne dait, and inſtrument 
of ſeaſing following yrupone, of the dait the day of 
the yeir of God jaivj & tuentie zeires, IN ALL AND SUNDR the 
heidis, pointes, paſſes, claufes, articles, circumſtancis, and conditionis 
yrin conteaint, and efter the forme and tennor yairof in all pvintis : 
AND oure faid Soverane Lord and Eſtaitis of Parliament WILLS 
and GRANTIS, and for his Hienes and his ſucceſſoris DECERNES 
and ORDAINS that this preſent general ratification of the ſaid in- 
feftment, chartor, precept, and ſeafing above written, is and ſhall* 
be of alſe guid force, ſtrenth, and effect to the ſaidis Proveſt, Baillies, 
Counſall, and Comunitie of the ſaid burgh of Hadingtoun, and thair 
ſucceſſoris, for bruiking and joyſing of the faid burgh-landis, mure, 
aikeris, mylnes, mylne-lands, mylne-hauchs, office of ſeereſchip, 
port harberis anchorage, mone, town-houſe, gaitis, paſſages, and all 
utheris priviledges, liberties, immunities, cuſtomes, commodities, 
caſualtities, and utheris foreſaidis perteaning and belonging to the 
ſaid burgh, with all utheris landis and anelrentis perteaning and be- 
longing to the ſaidis burgh, and haill priviledges and liberties yairof 
ſpecially and generally conteanit in the ſaid infeftment, and utheris 
qtſumever perteaning and belonging to ane frie burgh royal, as if 
the faid chartor, precept, and ſeaſing wer all at lenth de verbo in ver- 
bum ingroſſit, inferte and contenit in the ſaid ratificatioun, Quhair 
anent, and with all uther defeQtis and imperfectiones quilks may 
be proponit aganes the ſaid chartor, precept, and ſeaſing, or ony of 
thame, or this prit ratificatioun yrof, and validities of the ſamyne, 
our ſaid Soverane Lord and Eſtaitis of Parliament hes diſpenſit, and 
be thir preſentis diſpenſis for ever: AND BECAUS be the faid in- 
feftment thair is only power and priviledge gevin and grantit to the 
Proveſt, Baillies, Counſall, and Comunitie of the ſaid burgh of Ha- 
dingtoun, and yair ſucceſloris, to hawe and had yrin ane merkat dzy 
_ oulklie upon Saturneday, quhilk oulklie merkat is not able to fur- 
| | niſh 
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niſh the ſaid burgh and his Hienes leigis reſorting therto in freſh 
meitis and uther neceſſer comodities fra the ane merkat day to the 
uther, being aucht betwixt, ſpeciallie in the ſomer ſeaſſoun, the ſaid 
burgh of Hadingtoun being ane burgh that layes in the hie way be- 
twixt Loundoun and Edinburgh, quhareunto both countrie men 
and ſtrangeris going and coming contiriowallie now repaires ; thair- 
for, and for the better furniſhing of rhe ſaid burgh, and inhabilita- 
ting of thame to ſerue his Matie and leigis duelling yarin and reſort- 
ing yarto at all times, OURE faid Soverane Lord and Eſtaitis of 
Parliament GEVES and GRANTIS power and libertie to the ſaidis 
Proveſt, Baillies, Counſall, Burgeſſes, Inhabitantis, and Comunitie of 
the ſaid burgh of Hadingtoun, and thair ſucceſſoris, to hawe and to 
had ane uther merkat oulklie in the ſaid burgh on Weddinſday in 
all tyme cuming, by and attour the ſaid merkat quhilk they hawe 
oulklie on Saturneday, and that ſicklyke alſe frielie, and in the 
famyne manner as the ſaid merkates ar hadin oulklie within the ſaid 
burgh on Saturneday, and to reſſawe and uptack the tollis, cuſtomes, 
and uther dewties and commodities of the ſaid Weddniſday mer- + 
kat, and to uſe all the priviledges of the ſaid Weddnifday's merkat 
ficklyk and alſe friely as they do on the ſaid Saturneſday's merkat; 
QUHAIRANENT thir prites ſhall be ane ſufficient warrand to the: 
ſaidis Proveſt, Baillies, Counſall, Burgeſſes, Inhabitantis, and Comu- 
nitie of the ſaid burgh, and thair ſucceſſoris, and all utheris perſones- 
Haunting and frequenting to the ſaid burgh and markets yrof in all. 
tyme cuming, AND ORDANES publicatioun to be grantit heir- 
upone to that effect in dew forme as effeiris. EXTRACTET furth- 
of the buiks of Parliament by me Sir Johne Hay of Landis Knicht, 
. clark of .oure Soverane Lordis Reg, Counſall and Rollis, under my 
Gene and ſubſcriptioun manuell, 
Signed) 
J. hay Cle. regrd. 
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The Inferiptions upon 2 Monument in the Earl of Lauderdale * 


upon the North Side of the Church of RR 1 vie 

N. B. This monument is 24 feet long, by 18 Pry widhy ak 18 
feet in height. There are two compartments, ſupported. by three 
black marble pillars 5 feet high each, with capitals of white alabaſ- 
ter, of the Corinthian order, arched above; and below the weſt of 
theſe arches, under a marble buſt of a lady, with nine coats of the 
family's arms, having upon the weſt the Virgin Mary with the Babe 
in her arms, and upon the eaſt Saint John the Evangeliſt, is the 
following inſcription, upon black marble ; 


Annae Metellanae, Joannis Baronis de Thyrleſtane Sco. Can. et Janae 


Flaminiae, Filiae, Puellae Nobiliſs. Quae pietate, ingenio, Caſtitate et 


Morum Elegantia inſignis Roberto Wintoniae Comite Diſponſata 
Virgo mortua eſt, Ano 1609 prid. Non, Quintil. exacto aetat. Ano 19, 


Eodem cum Matre Funere elata 


Joannes Metellanus L. C. unicae Sorori Frater Unicus, M. P. 
And below, upon another compartment of the ſame marble: 


Janae Flaminiae Jacobi Baronis Flemying 

Ex Barbara Hamiltona Jacobi Ducis 

Caſtri Eraldi Filia-proli Unicae Sereniſſimae 
Heroinae. Cujus Virilis Animus Secundis Juxta | 
Ac dubiis rebus Conſtans permanſit: Quae 
Summae erga Deum Religionis erga Maritum 
Fideli, amoris erga Liberos {Duos enim 
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Peperit Joannem et Annam Metellan.) 
Nobilitatis denique atque humanitatzs erga- * 
Omnes Vivens, Morienſque Singulari praeluxit 
Exemplo. Quae quamvis Secundis Nuptiis 
Joanni Caſiliſſae Comite Junta, Hic 
Tamen cum priori Marito eodem Simul 
Conditori Reponi Voluit. Infelici Calculo- 
Extincta, Ediuburgi 9 Cal. Quintilis 1609. 
Currenti Anno Mtatis 55, 
Joannes Metellanus Lauderiae Comes, 
Filius Unigena parentibus opt. 
„Maigret Pietate quam impenſa. 


Below 8 lie Lord Thyrleſtone and his Lady, with coronete, 
at full length, in white alabaſter. 


Below theſe two Aidwes; on another compartment of black marble :. 

Joanni Metellano, Baroni de Thyrelſtane Magno Scotiae Cancellario 

Qui a nobili Metellanae ſtirpe Oriundus Vetuſtiſſimae Familiae decus 

Celebriore titulo Auxit, cujus ſincera pietas, Heroica Mens, Eruditio 

Singularis, Gnava fortitudo, poſteris emulanda, invidenda antiquis parum 

Vix habuerunt ; liberalitas exprompta, Laetus lepiduſque ingenii Vigor devinxit 

Sibi publicae omnes, privatim ſingulos. Quem poſt Varia in Rep. praeclara geſta 
- Munia, Jacobus ejus Nominis 6. Scotorum Rex (omnium quos Europa uſquam 

Vidit Regum Sapientiſſimus) ad ſummum Cancellariatus faſtigium Acclamantibus 

Tribus Regni Ordinibus, in Comitiis publicis evexit. Sed Manum illud Annos Vix 

Novem Suſtinuit, cum ea tamen prudentia, integritate ac laude ut Merito 

Affirmari poſſit, Brevis Dignitatis ingentem fuiſſe Gloriam. Tandem Annos Natus 

Quinquaginta, in Medio fere Honorum, et Virtutum Curriculo ereptus. Acerbum . 

Sui deſiderium reliquit omnibus. praecipue Regi optimo. Qui verſibus 

Vernaculis ſupremo huic Marmore inciſis Demortuo parentavit 

| Obiit An® 1595: 5. Non, Octobris. 

In arce de Thyrleſtane a Se Recens Extructa - 

Joannes Metellanus Lauderiae Comes, Filius + Bake parentibus opt. 

| Majore Pietate quam impenſa, P. C. 


Upon; 
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Upon the top of the e dis now v defied, ons the- black 

on "marble broke | in dei HE eee e enn {UG | 

Haee Jacobus Rex Sens ns 200 
Thou paſſenger that ſpy'ſt with gazing eyes 
This trophy ſad of Death's triumphing dart, 
Conſider when this outward tomb thou ſees, 
How rate a man leaves here his earthly part, 
His wiſdom and his uprightneſs of heart, 
His piety, his practiee in our ſlate, 
His pregnant wit, well verſed in every art, 
While equals all were ever at debate; | 
Then juſtly hath his death brought forth of late 
A heavy grief to Prince and ſubjects all, 
Who virtue love, and vice do truly hate ; 
Though vicious men be joyful at his fall ; 
But, for himſelf, moſt happy doth he die, 
Though for his Prince he moſt unhappy be. 


And upon the eaſt compartment is the following inſcription : 


Janae Metellanae Virgini lectiſſimae, cujus divino ingenio atque 
induſtriae nihil difficile unquam eſt viſum, quod nobilem pudicam- 
que puellam Doceret, cujus vera pietas, Formae Venuſtas, Eximia 
Caſtitas, Morum Suavitas et indolis, praeter Sexum praeter Etatem, 


Miraculum invidiam parcarum excitarunt. 


Joannes Metellanus Lauderiae Comes et Iſabella Setonia parentes 
\.praepoſtero Naturae Ordine Superſtitis Relicti inſperatum, Hoc Me- 
moriae Sacr. Statuerunt Vixit Annos 19. Menſes . Dies 8. Vitam. 
Mortalem. Eruit 6, Id. Devel, log. I, 


And 
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And below, on another compartment of the ſame marble: 


Iſabella Setonia Lauderiae Comitiſſa, 
Alexandri Fermilinoduni Comitis, Scotiae 
Cancellarii, et D. Liliae Drummondae filia, viva 
Gaudium, mortua Mariti Gemitus, hic ſita eſt : 
Quae Matronarum Splendor, Conjugum Honos, 
Pudicitiae Jubar, Sanctimonii Templum, Virtutum 
Et Formae Cumulus, Virum (cum quo mirabili 
Concordia An®* 28. Mens. 4. tranſegit) quindecim 
Liberorum Numero auxit. Marium 7. Faemell. 8. 
Superſtitibus tantum quatuor, Joanne, Roberto, 
Sophia, Carolo: Quae ſic ſemper vixit, ut Seculum 
Ipſa haud dignum videretur ; ita Diem extremum 
Clauſit, ut Mors omni Vitae ſuae Curriculo 
Reſponderet: Ac, poſt incredibilem in longiſſ. 
Morbo Conſtantiam, Patientiam, Pietatem, feſſi 
Corporis Ergaſtulo ſoluta, in Terris, ut 
Coelo frueretur, eſſe defiit, 2. Novemb. 1638. 
Annos nata 44. M. 3. D. 2. 
Joannes Metellanus Lauderiae Comes, 
Conjunx deſolatiſſim. tantae Jacturae propemodum 
Intolerans, Uxori incomparabili, cujus Merita 
Nullus Amor aequare poſſit, Deſiderii ſui 
Perpetuum monumentum, indefeſſo Moerore poſuit. 


And below : 


Joannes Metellanus Lauderiae Comes, Locum delegit Sepul. 
Ad Parentum Pedes ſibi, et Uxori Iſabellae Setoniae; ne, quos 
Singularis Amor, et unanimis Vitae Conſuetudo, conjunxit, vel 


 Moxs ipſa ſejungeret Tumulo. 
| ; O And, 


„ eee 
And, in ee upon the call Jade, the body gf the Duke of 
. . . 18 ( depolited in a leaden coffin, with the owing EL 
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De Lauderdale, Marchio de March, Comes de Lauderdale, 
Et Guilford. Vicecomes Maitland;! Dominus de aan 
Muſſelburgh, Bolton, et Petetſfam; ſa epits ad 
Parliamenta, et ordinum ujus Regai Conventus tenenda 
Prorex; a Reſtanratione Regiae Myjeſtatis, x per viginti 


a 


Arinds Solus pro Regns Scotiae, Regum Opti imo 
Carolo Secundo, a Secretis; Praeſes Secreti Concilii praedicto 
Potentiſſimo Regi; in Regng; Angliae ecretioribus 
Conſiliis, ex Cubi icalariis Primariis 1 nus; in Scotia, ex quatuor 
Senatoribus Collegii Turidici, extraordinariis Uaus; 5. Caſtelli | 
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Literam teſtimonialem five confirmationis quondam Reverendi in 
Chriſto Patris Willielmi Epiſcopi Sancti Andreae, ſub figillo ſuo, et 
ſiy: h capituli ſui, Prioriſſae et conventui Monaſterii monĩalium de 
H11dington ex antiquo confectam ſuper fundatione ſua, et infeoda- 
tionibus ac donationibus ſibi, de Eccleſiis, decimis, obventionibus, ter- 
ris, privilegiis et confirmationibus per Sedem Apoſtolicam, et noſtros 


Predeceſſores Reges Scotiae, Epiſcopos Sancti Andreae, et alios bene - 


factores, praefatis Prioriffae' et conventui et ſuis ſueceſſoribus con- 
ceſſis; non raſam non concellatam nec in aliqua parte ſuſpectam, de 
mandato noſtro viſam lectam inſpectam et diligenter examinatam, 
ſanam et integram omni prorſus vitio et ſuſpicione carentem, ad ple- 
num intellexiſſe ſub hac forma. 


Univerſis Sanctae Matris Eccleſiae filiis ad quos preſentes Literae 
perveniunt, Willielmus miſeratione divina Sancti Andreae Epiſco- 
pus, Salutem in omnium Salvatore. Cum ex Guerrarum calamitate 
inter regna Scotiae et Angliae jam per longa tempora invaleſcente 
et continuata, non ſolum Cartae, privilegia et Munimenta Perſona- 
rum et Domuum Religioſarum, inter certa diſcrimina hinc inde per- 
petrata deſtruantur et alienentur, verum etiam nonnulla Monaſteriz 


ex utraque parte diruta ſunt penitus et combuſta, Pro parte Religioſa- 
rum Dominarum et Filiarum noſtrarum diletarum in Domino, Pri- 


oriſſae et monialium monaſterii de Haddington noſtrae dioceſis, non 
procul a marchiis Angliae ſnuati, et frequenter ex hoſtili Anglicorum 
incurſu; tam edificiis, cartis, bullis, privilegiis, literis, et munimen - 
tis, aliis quam rebus nobilibus plurimum et multoties ſpoliati; no- 
bis fuit humillime et inſtantiſſime ſupplicatum, quod ſuper funde tione 


ua et infeodationibus et donationibus ſibi, tam de Ecclefiis decimis: 


et obventionibus, quam de tertis et redditibus quibuſcunque, per 
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quoſcunque Chriſti fideles fratres, ac de privilegiis et confirmationi- 
dus, per Sedem Apoſtolicam, Reges Scotiae, Epiſcopos Sancti An- 
dreae predeceſſores noſtros, et alios benefactores eis exinde confec= 
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tis, dignaremur inquirere: et ſuper inquiſuis> cognitis et compertis, 
ad poſteriorum memoriam, et ad emulorum- Eccleſiae malitiam 
repellendam, eis literas noſtras teſtimoniales et confirmatorias- tam 


| ſub. ſigillo noſtro, quam ſab. capituli noſtri renovare. Sane cum 


piis et rationalibus poſtulationibus: affectu. primo teneamur facilius 
inclinare, illis precipue qui ſtatum proſperum religionis, relevamen 
ac divini cultus augmentum novimus concernere. Evideatias et cir- 

cumſcripta plurima plenam et expreſſam mentionem ſuper praemiſſis 
facientia, et ex diverſis eauſis notoriis vereſimilibus credibilia, nobis 
ex parte Dominarum Prioriſſae et. Moniahum exliibita, diligenter- 
inſpeximus,. et cum exacta deliberatione- examinavimus, quae cum 
Regiſtris Predeceſſorum noftrorum Epiſcoporum Sancti Andreae ex- 
antiquo confectis in omnibus concordare comperimus; ac ex fide- 
digna relata, et teſtimonio comprobabili Abbatum, Priorum, Gle- 
ricorum et Laicorum per quos rei veritas nobis melius conſtare po- 
tuit, valida fore concepimus atque vera; quorum virtute et tenore 


per neminem contradictis, praefatae Prioriſſae et Moniales infeoda+- 


tae et poſſeſſae ſunt et fuerunt de Eceleſiis, decimis, obventionibus, 
terris, tenementis, et redditibus infra ſcriptis, cum pertinentiis, a: 
tempore prime vae infeodationis donationis-et conceſfionis praemiſſo- 
rum, vel alicujus partis eorundem viz; de Territorio ſuper quo ſitu» 
atur Monaſterium ſupradictum cum toto ambitu, et de quinque: 


perticatis tetrae de dominio de Haddington eidem monaſterio ſpees 


tantibus, ex dono Adae fundatricis dicti monaſterit, matris quon- 
dam illuſtris principis Domini Willielmi dudum Regis Scotiae. 


Qui quidem Willielmus Rex omnes donationes et infeodationes per 
praedictam Dominam Adam matrem ſuam, et alios quoſcunque Chriſti 
fideles, dicto Monaſterio et Sanctis Monialibus ibidem deſervientibus, 


ante ipſius obitum charitative factas eonfirmavit, et authoritate regia: 


ratiſicando donantur. Item de diverſis terris ex utraque parte fluvii- 

de Tyne cum pertinentiis, ex dono quondam Willielmi de Golyne, 

et Johannis filii Johannis de Stevinſton in territorio ejuſdem villae 
de 
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agg. ae el, Pn 0e ans qofteri pre hai, ©. 125 79 
duabys, Bays kerpas et Sepfem eee ee Lerkito- 
rio de/Pillmuix, Juxta Baghie gx gane dona h, Wilßeimi de Veiere 
ponte et Willielmi \Parytiae de Verere ponte, Idem de duabus, Bo- 


vatis terrae cum pertinentiis,.juxta Villam de Hadington. ex dono © 
Domini David Regis-Seoriee fin Regia NS ti, MuBgis. .. hem de 
Tertis et Tenememtis de;8tonMaxringſgate gpm, Molendiois, et Alis 
pertinentibus ſuis diverſis.ex.,flang qpandam; Alexandri de Sancto 

Martino. Item de decem acris, tegras gum: pertinentibus in territori 19, 
Sagriſton cum eee ee eee e Wxden ex do: 
no quondam GodofredindeCambreCelbions item de Eccleſia de 
Elſtanfoord cum Degi xis Dbyentigaibus, totius.. parochiae ejuſdem 

tam Majexibus quam Mlineribus. in ꝓroprio uſu et gum decimis unius 

Carucatae terrae que quondam Spectabat ad territorium de Drem 
et nune-fpeAat ad-terricorimmn de Klſtanfoord SEN dong Domini Ri- 
cardi quamdam Epiſeopi Sandi: Andreae. lem de, omnibus decimis 


tam Majoribus quam Migertbus; - Obventionibus et Oblationibus 


quibuſcunque -Omaibus-et Bingulis terris ſupradictis ex dono ejuſ- 
dem Epiſcpi in proprios uſusd Hem der decimis de le Barnes et de 
le Byres juxta Hadington que Antiquitus vocabantur GSrangia de 
Hadington et Garmiltin cum decimis quorundam Croftorum de 
Hadington et'de Herperfield tam Majoribus quam Minoribus excep- 
tis dudtaxat Mertuariis et Oblätibnibus perſonarum in te Barnes et 
in le Byres predictis commofattiurf. Item de Deeimis Molendino- 
rum de Tradifgtö ee dont prefati- refer EHHE op de CG enſu pri- 
oris er Cäphun ſur Sancti Andreae adhibito ad ommia et fingula ſupra 
dita. Item de Eecleſia de Garvald et de una Carucata terrae eidem 
Eecleſide adjacete cum pertinentibus er er de terris et tenementis de 
Garyatd' Faſt Grange, Snawdon, Fowlis, "Glaſtatfe, ſe, Carfrae, New. 
lands les Nuntioopes que FOWL tas Wocabantur Nein New 
ton, Croſeley, Slade cum una petia terrae de territorio de Barra 
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cum Molendinis ac cum Omnimodis decimis tam Majoribus quam 


Minoribus, Obventionibus et Oblationibus univerſis ad predictas 


Ecclefiarum terras ſpectantibus in proprios uſus ex dono praefate 
Adae Comitiſſae, Dominorum Willielmi et Alexandri Regum Sco- 
tiae, Ricardi Willielmi, Davidis et Gamelini, Epiſcoporumque 
aliorum Sancti Andreae, Hugonis Giffart, David de Lindeſay, Ro- 


berti de Lauder, et aliorum benefactorum quorum Nomina in ſuis 
infeodationibus exprimuntur. Item de tenemento de Hermiſton 


cum pertinentiis ex dono Joannis de Colyne. Item de duobus Bo- 


vatis terrae cum pertinentibus in territorio de Bonyſton et de tribus 
Rodis terrae petarie in territorio de Morkill ex dono quandam A- 
dae filiae Udarti, Item de uno Tofto et Gardino cum Undecim A- 
cris terrae in territorio de popill cum pertinentibus ex dono patricii 
filii Rogeri de popill. Item de Una Coſtera terrae cum pertinenti- 
bus in territorio de Stanypeth ex dono Roberti de Vetere ponte. 
Item de uno tofto et quadam petia terrae cum pertinentibus in terri- 
torio de Staynton ex dono Roberti de Hogley. Item de terra de le 
Nunſide cum pertinentibus, juxta Handington, ex dono quondam 
Hugonis Giffart. Item de una Marca Annui reditus de quadam ter- 
ra Campeſtre juxta Guffardgate ex dono quondam Simeonis de Sal- 
toun. Item de Diverſis tenementis Burgagiis et Redditibus in Bur- 
gis et Villis de Hadington, Berwick, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, Inner- 
keithing, North Berwick, Aberlady, et Renfrew, cum 
piſcatione unius Retis ibidem in aqua de Clyde cum pertinentibus ex 
dono et feofamento diverſorum fundatorum et Benefatorum. Item 
de Eccleſia de Carail cum terris Eccleſiaſticis cet Omnimodis decimis 
bladorum ac dimidietate piſcaturae totius parochiae et de Capella 
Beati Ruſſini in Caſtello cum terris et pertinentibus eidem Capellae 
annexis, de terris de Salchop, Newton, Pitgorthie, Ford, Paithfeild 
et de dimidio Carrucata terrae in Fruſhy, de diverſis tenementis Bur- 
gagiis et Redditibus in villa de Caraill, de decem Acris terrae de Ba- 


derney, Pittenweemiis cum pertinentibus, cum libertate Multurae in 


Molendinis 
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Molendinis de Carraill tam de Bladis decimalibus quam Aliis, et cum 
Communi paſtura in Commune de Carraill, et focali in Mora Do- 
mini Noſtri Regis juxta Carraill et cum Omnimodis aliis Aſſiamentis 
et pertinentibus Univerſis ad predictam Eceleſiam et Capellam et ter- 
ras Spectantibus quoquomodo ex Donis et Conceſſionibus et infeo- 
dationibus predictae Adae Comitiſſae Dominorum Willielmi, Mal- 
colmi, Alexandri, et aliorum Regum Scotiae Succedentium ac etiam 
Epiſcoporum Sancti Andreae Ricardi Willielmi Davidis, Gamelini 
et aliorum predeceſſorum Noſtrorum atque aliorum diverſorum 
Dominorum, fundatarum atque per Sedem Apoſtolicam confir- 
matis, unde nos ex certa Scientia et deliberato Concilio ac cum 
diligenti ac Maturo tractatu, cum Capitulo Noſtro ſuper predic- 
tis habite cum unenimi conſenſu et aſſenſu ejuſdem Capituli noſtri 
Oranes infeodationes, donationes, conceſſiones, et confirmationes 
ſupradictas predicto Monaſterio de Hadington et Sanctis Monialibus 
'3bidem Deo ſervientibus et in perpetuum ſervituris per quaſcunque 
perſonas cujuſque Status Uſus, vel Conditionis Extiterint, in puram 
Liberam et perpetuum Eleemoſynam, faCtas et ut ſupra Dictum eſt 
in uſus ſuos proprios, applicatas. In univerſis punctis ſuis et Arti- 
culis forma pariter et effectu in Omnibus et per Omnia, pro nobis. 
et Succeſſoribus Noſtris. Ratificamus, approbamus et tenore preſen- 
tium in perpetuum Confirmamus ac premiſſa fideliter Recitando et 
Teſtificando quatenus nobis de jure incumbit ordinario vel incum- 
bere poterit, Damus pariter innovamus. In cujus Rei teſtimonium 
preſentibus literis penes predictam Prioriſſam et Moniales perpetuo 
remanſurus Sigillum Noſtrum Authenticum, una cum Sigillo com- 
muni Capituli Noſtri predicti eſt appenſum Acta et Datum apud 
Sanctum Andream Vigeſimo die Menſis Maii Anno Gratiae 13 59. 
Quam quidem Cartam ac Donationes Conceſſiones infeodationes 
et privilegia in eadem Contenta in Omnibus ſuis punctis et Articulis, 
Conditionibus, Modis ac circumſtantiis quibuſcunque Forma pariter et 
Effectu in Omnibus et per Omnia approbamus, Ratificamus et pro no- 
bis et Succeſſoribus Noſtris Amortizamus et Confirmamus Sal- 
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vis nobis et Succeſſoribus Noſtris dlctarum, Prioriſſa Monialium et 
vucceſſorum Suarum Orationum ſuffragiis devotarum, In cujus 
Rei Teſtimonium et Teſtibus venerabilibus in Chriſto patribus Jaco- 
bo conſanguineo noſtro Cariſſimo Andrea Georgio noſtro Concella- 
rio, Thoma Secreti noſtri Sigilli cuſtode, Sancti Andreae, Glaſguen- 
ſis, Brechinenſis, et Candidae Caſae Eccleſiarum Epiſcopis Dilectis 
Conſanguineis Noſtris Willielmo Comite de Errol Regni Noſtri Con- 
ſtabulario, Jacobo Domino de Levingſton Noſtro Camerario, Patri- 
cio Domino de Grahame, Jacobo Domino de Hamilton, Roberto 
Domino de Fleming, Magiſtro Thoma Vaus, decano Glaſguenſis 
Secretario Noſtro, et Niniano Spott Ncſtrorum Computorum Ro- 
tulatore, Apud Edinburgum Ultimo die Menſis Auguſti Anno Do- 
mini Milleſimo quadringenteſimo N Octavo et Regni 
Noſtri Viceſimo Secundo. | 


APPENDIX, No, VII. 


Ex Cartul. Priorat. St Andr. Ricardus e de Hadintona. 

RicaRDus, Dei gratia Eccleſiae beati Andreae humilis miniſter, 
univerſis Sanctae Matris Eccleſiae filiis ſalutem ſciant tam poſteri 
quam preſentes. Nos dediſſe, et conceſſiſſe, et preſentis ſeripti mu- 
nimene confirmaſſe Deo et Eccleſiae Sancti Andreae, et Canonicis 
ibidem Deo deſervientibus, et ſervituris Eccleſiam de Hadintona, cum 
terra Clerkintown, per rectas diviſas ſuas, et cum caeteris omnibus 


eidem Eccleſiae juſte pertinentibus in liberam et perpetuam Eleemo- 


ſinam, tenenda libera quiete et honorifice ad omni exactione, et con- 


ſuetudine, (ſalva tenea monialium) quam eis dedimus, et Carta noſtra 
confirmavimus. Quare volumus et auctoritate Epiſcopali mandamus, 


ut predidi Canonici prenominatam Eccleſiam, adeo libere teneant 


quiete et honorifice poſſideant, ſicut aliqua Eccleſia in toto diocaeſi 
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noſtra, liberius tenetur, quietius et honorificentius poſſidetur, ſalvis 
Sinodalibus, et auxiliis Epiſcopalibus. His teſtibus Johanne Abbate 
de Sancta Cruce, Andrea Archidiacono Laodoniae, Waltero Archi- 
diacono de Sancto Andrea, Sibto Priore de Hadintona, Wilielmo 
Priore de Galuveia, Wilielmo Priore de Sancta Cruce, Roberto fra- 
tre Epiſcopi, Johanne de Sancto Andrea, Rogero de Liſtona, Roberto 
de Perth, Alexandro et Wilielmo Capellanis Epiſcopi, Galfrido Da- 
pifero Epiſcopi, Magiſtro Abraham Stephano Clerico, Wilielmo filio 
Roberti filii Guidonis, Adam fratre Comitis Duncani Marleſuano 
filio Marleſuani, Odone Seneſcallo Goſpatricio de Rirais, Hugone 
pincerna, Waltero nepote Epiſcopi, Wilielmo Camerario, Guidone 
Mareſcallo, Gamel. Aeſtiario, at aliis quam pluribus boni teſtium 
juris. 


De Hadintona. 


Omnibus Sanctae Matris Eccleſiae filiis, Rogerus, Dei gratia E- 
lectus St. Andreae ſalutem. Noverit univerſitas veſtra nos dediſſe, et 
conceſſiſſe, et preſenti Carta confirmaſſe, Deo et Eccleſiae St. An- 
dreae, et Canonicis ibidem Deo ſervientibus et ſervituris, Eccleſiam 
de Hadintown, cum omnibus juſtis pertinentiis ſuis in puram, et 
perpetuam Eleemoſinam, in proprios uſus convertendam, Quare 
volumus, et firmiter precipimus ut predicti Canonici prenominatam 
Eccleſiam libere, et quiete, et honorifice teneant, et poſſideant, ſalvis 
tamen Sinodalibus, et Epiſcopalibus conſuetudinibus teftibus Wiliel- 
mo Archidiacono Laodoniae, Magiſtro Radulfo officiali, Andrea De- 
cano Laodoniae, Magiſtro Johanne de Leiceſtria, Magiſtro Wilielmo 
de Halis, Marthiſio de Ambini, Johanne de Lundin, Radulfo Cleri- 
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co, Odone Seneſcallo, Hugone de Pincerna, Johanne de Berford, 
Henrico Crutanno, Aldredo Piſtore, Gamello Hoſtiario, Ricardo de 
Leiceſtria, Thoma de Neovilla. 


De Hadintoun. %% guter mod 


poll uon dart 

Omnibus Sanctae Matris Eccleſiae filiis, preſens ſcriptum viſuris, 
vel audituris, Wilielmus, permiſſione divina Eccleſiae St. Andreae, 
miniſter humilis, eternam in Domino ſalutem. Noveritis quod cum 
nobis de facultatibus Vicariae de Hadinthoun, plenius conſtaret per 
viros fide dignos, qui eam de mandato noſtro eſtimaverunt, taliter 
de ipſa duximus diſponend. wiz. quod oblationes, obventiones totius 
Parochiae, de vivis et de mortuis, tam de Capellis quam de Matrici 
Eccleſia, et omnes decimae negotiationes burgenſium, et aliorum ne- 
gotiatorum et conductionorum, et decimae hortorum infra burgum, 
cum medietati foeni, et domus juxta Eccleſiam in qua Viccarius 
reſidere conſueverat, in uſus et ſuſtentationem Viccarii cedant. Qua- 
re volumus et Epiſcopali auctoritate ſtatuimus, ut Viccarii qui pro 
tempore fuerint in Eceleſia de Hadintoun inſtituendi ſupra dictis 


portionibus ſint contenti, qui nobis et ſueceſſoribus noſtris de Epiſco- 


palibus reſpondebunt; omnes vero terrae decimae, et omnia alia 


bona quocunque modo ad ſupradictam Eccleſiam de Hadintoun, de 
jure ſpectantia, quae ſuperius ſpecialiter, non expreſſimus in proprios 
uſus Cancnicorum St. Andreae in perpetuum convertant. Et ut haec 
noſtra ordinatio robur perpetuae firmitatis obtineat, preſens ſeriptum 
Sigilli noſtri appoſitione duximus roborandum, teſtibus Magiſtro 
Laurentio Archidiacono Laudoniae, Magiſtro Alexandro de Sancto 
Martino, Magiſtro Johanne de Mellineo, Magiſtro Duncano, Ri- 
cardo de Kelchon, Wilielmo de Innerlethin, Johanne de Maulia, et 

| Baldwino 
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Baldwino Clericis noſtris, Roberto Capellano de at Roberto 
de Liſton Capellanis noſtris, et multis aliis. 


De ene, de Handen. et de Lynlithcu. 


2 11 


Omnibus Chrigi gdellbus _—_ ſcriptum, viſuris vel audituris, 
David, permiſſione Divina, Eccleſiae St. Andreae miniſter humilis. 
Noverit univerſitas veſtra nos caritatis intuitu conceſſiſſe, et preſenti 
Carta noſtra confirmaſſe, Deo et Eceleſiae St. Andreae, et Canonicis 
ibidem Deo ſervientibus et ſervituris, Eccleſiam de Hadingtune, et 
Eccleſiam de Lynlithcu ; cum terris, decimis, et obventionibus omni- 
modis, et omnibus ad eadem juſte pertinentibus, in liberam, puram, 


et perpetuam Eleemoſinam fibi, in uſus proprios perpetuo habendas 


et poſſidendas. Quare volumus, et Epiſcopali auctoritate ſtatuimus, 
ut diii Canonici prenominatas Eccleſias, adeo libere quiete habeant, 
plenarie et honorifice poſſideant, et omnimodos earundem proventus 
in uſus ſuos proprios, et abſque contradictione convertant, ſicut ali- 
qua Eccleſia in tota diocaeſi noſtra, ab aliquibus viris religioſis, libe- 
rius, quietius, honorificentius, et plenius tenetur, et poſſidetur, ac 
propriis eorum uſibus deputatur, ſalvis portionibus Viccariorum, qui 
in dictis Eccleſiis miniſtrabunt, ſecundum taxationem auctoritate 
bonae memoriae Wilielmi predeceſſoris noſtri factam; quas in uſus 
et ſuſtentationem eorundem, cedere volumus, et ipſos eiſdem in per- 
petuum contentos eſſe decernimus. Quum etiam prout in cartis 
dicti Wilielmi predeceſſoris noſtri continetur, nobis, et ſucceſſoribus 
noſtris, de Epiſcopalibus, reſpondebunt : ut autem prelibata perpe- 
tuae firmitatis robore fulciantur preſens ſcriptum, Sigilli noſtri im- 
preſſione roboratum, in hujus noſtrae conceſſionis, et confirmationis, 
teſtimonium perpetuum predictis Canonicis duximus concedendum, 
bis teſtibus Domino A. Archdiacono St, Andreae, Magiſtro P. de 
P 2 | Ra maſeya, 
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Ramaſeya, Magiſtro Hugone de Meleburn, Magiſtro Alexandro de 
St. Martino, Magiſtro Waltero de Mortuo Mari, Magiſtro Alexandro 
de Edinburgh, Domino Roberto Perſona de Methfen, Baldwino Per- 
ſona de Munimuſco, Hugone de Striveling, Rogero de Sulebey, 
Waltero de Forfar, Gilberto de Kent, Jacobo Clericis noſtris, et 
multis aliis. Dat. apud Tinningeham; anno gratiae mundi M CC, 
quadrageſimo, tertiodecimo kal. Januarii. 


71 


De Hadingtoun. 


Davip, Dei gratia Rex Scottorum, Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, Comi- 
tibus, Juſticiis, Baronibus, Vicecomitibus, et omnibus fidelibus 
Sancti Dei Eceleſiae, et omnibus probis hominibus ſuis Francis et 
Anglicis, tam futuris quam preſentibus, totius terrae ſuae ſalutem. 
Sciatis me dediſſe et conceſſiſſe Deo, et Ecclefiae Sancti Andreae de 
Chilrimunt, Eccleham Sanctae Mariae de Hadintune, in perpetuam 
Eleemoſinam, pro anima mea, et filii mei, et pro animabus anteceſ— 
ſorum, et ſucceſſorum meorum, cum Capellis, et terris, et Rectitudi- 
nibus, et conſuetudinibus, tam in decimis, quam in aliis Eleemoſinis, 
quae Deo et Sanctae predictae Dei Eceleſiae pertinent, viz. de tota 
Hadintunſchire ad tenendum, ita libere, et quiete de omnibus rec- 
titudinibus decimae de Theino, et ab omnibus aliis qui Hadintun te- 
nuerunt, de me et heraedibus meis, pro me et heraedibus eorum, ſi- 
cut aliqua Eleemoſina in tota terra mea melius et plenius, et liberius 
poteſt dari, et teneri. Preſentibus Roberto Epiſcopo Sancti Andreae, 
et Johanne Epiſcopo de Glaſcu, et Galfrido Abbate de Dunfermel. 
et Nicolao Priore de Scõn, et Dionyſio Canonico de Scön, et Wiliel- 
mo Cumino Cancellario, et Hugone de Morevilla, et Wilielmo de 
Somer villa apud Hadintune, 
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De Terra Clerchetun, data Ecclęſiae. 


DA vip, Dei gratia Rex Scottorum, Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, Comiti- 
bus, Juſticiis, Baronibus, Vicecomitibus, Prepoſitis, Miniſtris, et om- 
nibus fidelibus ſuis Francis et Anglicis, Clericis, et Laicis, tam pre- 
ſentibus quam futuris, totius terrae ſuae ſalutem. Sciatis me dediſſe 
et Cor ceſſiſſe Deo, et Eceleſiae Sanctae Mariae de Hadintune, Cler- 
chetune in perpetuam Eleemoſinam, cum ſuis rectis diviſis, ex utra- 
que parte aquae. Sicut Wilielmus de Graham, et Durandus Vicec. 
et Ricardus Clericus, et Oſbertus Prior de Edinburgh, et Malbeth de 
Libertune, et Gilander filius Oggi, et Gil filius Mercheck, et Ulfthil 
filius Merewin, et Sewah Miles, perierunt, circuirunt, prius quam 
Foraldus Archidiaconus vitam finivit apud Peebles ; et etiam ficut 
antea menſurata fuit. Concedo etiam, predictae Eccleſiae unum ple- 
narium toftum juxta Eccleſiam in villa de Hadintune, et omnes de- 
cimas, et rectitudines Eccleſiaſticas, de toto Hadintunſchire, tam de 
molendinis quam de aliis rebus. Volo itaque et firmiter precipio 
quod predicta Eccleſia teneat, et hanc prenominatam terram Clerchi- 
tun ſolam, et quietam de me, et de Theino, et de omnibus aliis qui 
terram predictam tenuerunt de Hadintune; de me, et de heraedibus 
meis, et etiam de heraedibus eorum, et etiam omnes alias rectitudines, 
et conſuetudines in decimis, et Eleemoſinis; ita libere, et honorifice, 
et quiete, et plenarie, ſicut aliqua Eleemoſina in tota terra mea; me- 
lius, et plenius, et honorificentius, et quietius, poteſt dari: Et conce- 
di has omnes autem prenominatas Eleemoſinas do, et Carta mea con- 
firmo pro anima mea, et patris, matriſque meae, et animabus ante- 


ceſſorum, et ſucceſſorum meorum, annuente et concedente hoc 
Henrico filio meo, et hoc idem teſtante Roberto Epiſcopo Sancti 


Andreae, et Johanne Epiſcopo de Gleſcu, et Gregorio Epiſcopo 


Dunkelden, 
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Dunkelden, et Galfrido Abbate de Dunfermelin, et Dioniſio Priore 
de Sconae, et Rogero Priore de Dunet, et Roberto de Sigillo, et 
Duncano Comite, et Hugone de Morevill, et Maliſiae Comite; et 
Edwardo Conneſtabulario, et Leoch de Brechin, et Ranulpho de 


Sules, et Rogero nepote Epiſcopi * Sancti Andreae, apud 
Perth xvin Kal. nw 


— 


TT 31 


Confirmatio Henrici Comitis, de Eccleſia de Hadinthune, et Clerchtune, 


Verbatim ſicut Carta Davidis, patris ejus. 
Carta Comitiſſae Adae, de Tofta in Hadintuna. 


Apa, Comitiſſa Mater Regis Scottorum, SanQae Matris Eceleſiae 
filiis, ſalutem. Sciant preſentes et poſteri me dediſſe, et hae mea 
Carta confirmaſſe, Conventui Canonicorum Ecclefiae Sancti Andreae 
Apoſtoli in Scotia, unum plenarium toftum, in burgo meo de Ha- 
dintuna, tenendum perpetuo in Eleemoſinam, ita libere, et quiete, 
ab omni ſervicio, et conſuetudine, ut aliquam Eleemoſinam, quierius, 
et liberius, tenent; pro anima Henrici Comitis ſponſi mei, et pro 
ſalute animae mei, et pro animabus anteceſſorum, et ſucceſſorum 
meorum ; teſtibus his Thor. Archidiacono, Alexandro de Sancto 
Martino, Hela Comitiſſa de Fife, Patricio Capellano, Wilielmo Cle- 
rico, Wilielmo Giffar. 


De Ecelefia de Hadintoun. 


WI1LLIELMUsS Dei Gratia Rex Scottorum Epiſcopis, Abbatibus 
Comitibus, Baronibus, Juſticiis Vicecomitatibue, Prepoſitis, Miniſ- 
tris, Omnibus probis Hominibus Totius Terrae Suae,  Clericis et 
Laicis Salutem. Sciant preſentes et poſteri Me Conceflifle et hac 
mea Carta Confirmaſſe Deo et Eccleſiae Sancti Andreae in Scotia et 
Canonicis ibidem Deo Servientibus et Servituris, Eccleſiam de Ha- 

dintune, 
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dintune cum Terra de Clerkinethun et cum omnibus aliis eidem 
Eccleſiae juſte pertinentibus, tam in Decimis quam in aliis rectitu- 
dinibus et libertatibus Tenendum in Liberam et perpetuam Elee- 
moſinam ita libere et quiete, plenariae et honorificae ſicut alias Elee- 
moſynas ſuas liberius et quietius, plenius et Honorificentius Tenent, 
Salva Tenura Monialium de Hadintune Sicut Carta epiſcopi St, 
Andreae et Cyrographum inter predictos Canonicos et eaſdem Mo- 
niales teſtantur et conſirmant. Teſtibus Jocelin, Epiſcopo Glalg- 
Andrea Epiſcopo Katen. Joanne Abbate de Kelcho, Ricardo Abbate 
de Jeddew, Laurentio Abbate de Melroſs, Comite Wald, Duncano 
Hugone Giffard apud Hadintune. 


— 


Inter nos et Moniale de Haddington Compoſitio. 


Sciant univerſi Sanctae Matris Eccleſiac Filii tam 3 quam 
Futuri. Quod cum Liſmota fuiſſet, et diutius ventilata in Capitulo 
Orientali Laodoniae inter Dominum I. Priorem Sanctae Andreae et 
Conventum ex una parte; et Magiſtrum et Moniales de Hadington 
ex altera; ſuper diverſis Decimis Majoribus et Minoribus hinc inde 
petitis, viz. quae cum Decimae Carrucatae terrae in territorio de 
Helſtanfoord que quandam ſpectabat ad territorium de Drem, et 
Decimae duarum Bovatarum terrae contentarum in veteri gardino 
de Stefinſton et decimae illius terrae quae jacet inter vetus gardi- 
num et Villam de Hadington, et Decimae dimidiae illius terrae quae 
jacet inter vetus gardinum et Villam de Hadington, et Decimae 
dimidiae acrae terrae juxta molendinum de Stephinſton, decimae 
Croftorum quorundam Burgenſium de Hadington quas uno Tem- 
pore Magiſter et Moniales tenebant, ex parte Prioris et Conventus 
de Sancti Andreae a prefatis Monialibus peterentur ; et ex parte Ma- 
giltri et Monialium de Hadington, Minutae Decimae de Biris et 
cottariarum de Biris et de Bernis a predictis Canoncis exigerentur 

in 
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in Jure ac Lite ſuper praefatis petitionibus hine inde legittime con- 
teſtata at Teſtibus ex utraque parte productis et examinatis, et atteſ- 
tationibus publicatis et inſpectis, atque allegationibus utrĩuſque partis 
auditis et intellectis, et inſpectis Inſtrumentis eorundem, cum nihil 
reſtabat niſi Sententia ferenda, Tandem poſt multos labores et 


vexationes, in debitas partes per procuratores legittime conſtitutos 
ad componendam et tranſigendam, die ſabbato proximo ad Vincula 
Sti Petri in Eceleſia de Lauder Anno Gratiae Me CCo XLo vo. Co- 
ram Magiſtro Andrea de Habird Officiali Domini Epiſcopi Sancti 
Andreae, comparuerunt preſentibus viris diſcretis Domino Abbate 
de Dribarg, et Magiſtris Willielmo de Greenlaw, et Adam de Mal- 
carniſton, et Henrico de Holtran et aliis probis hominibus Clericis 
et Laicis, Religioſis et Secularibus, partes ſuas ad pacis reforma- 
tionem interponentibus, Lis inter partes mota ac diutius agitata 
in hac forma amicabiliter conquievit viz. quod Petrus Canonicus 
procurator Sancti Andreae Canonicorum Remiſit et quietus Cla- 
mavit nomine dictorum prioris et Conventus Sti Andreae Predie- 
tis Monialibus de Hadington; Omnes Decimas ſuperius nominatas, 
ita quod Dictae Moniales prefatas decimas de caetero, percipiant in 
perpetuam et pacifice poſſideant et in Uſus proprios fine aliqua 
contradictione convertant; pro qua remiſhone et quieta clamatione 
prefati Magiſter et Moniales dederunt ſaepedictis Canonicis de Sancto 
Andrea, Redditum Viginti Solidorum in Decimis de Faucid in Pa— 
rochia de Karel. Et quia Omnes prefatae Decimae Garbarum de 
Faucid eſtimatae fuerunt per viſum proborum et fidelium Homi— 
num ex utraque parte Electorum et Juratorum quae plus valebant 
in ſeptemdecim ſolid, quam redditus viginti ſolidorum prefatis 
Canonicis aſſignatorum; et de communi conſenſu et aſſenſu utriuſ- 
que partis proviſum fuit quod prenominati Canonici, perſolvant pre- 
nominatis Monialibus, ſeptem decem ſolidos Annuatim ad Paſcha 
pro reſiduo dictarum Decimarum, et ita prefati Canonici Omnes 
decimas Garbarum de Faucide in perpetuum poſſidebunt, et in Uſus 


proprios 
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proprios licite convertent. Et ut haec pacis Reformatio et Gratuita 
Compoſitio Robur perpetuae firmitatis obtineat, et ne per malitiam 
-calliditatis malignantium, his ita amicabiliter ſopita iterum valeat 
ſuſcitari ; utraque pars tam Canonicorum quam Monialium ſubjecit 
fe juriſdictioni Epiſcopi SanQi Andreae qui pro tempore fuerit, 
Sic quod poſſit una ſola Ammonitione premiſſa partum Reniten- 
tem vel Nolentem iſtam Compoſitionem obſervare ut fideliter ipſam 
obſervat per Cenſuram Eccleſiaſticam compellere. Et inſuper ad 
majorem ſecuritatem et ut omnis ambiguitas tollatur, parti Scrip- 
turae in modum Cyrograffi confectae et remanenti penes Canonicos 
de Sancto Andrea, Sigillum Monialium de Hadington, una cum Sigillo 
David Dei Gratia Epiſcopi Sancti Andreae, et magiſtri Andreae Offi- 
cialis Dicti Epiſcopi ſunt appoſita, et parti remanenti penes Moniales, 
Sigillum Capituli Sancti Andreae et dicti Epiſcopi et Officialis ſunt 


appenſa. Teſte . Capitulo Laudoniae coram quo lecta fuit haec 
Compoſitio. - 


The preceeding account of the Pariſh of Haddington, was written 


and communicated to the Society in the year 1785. Several Facts 


that have ſince happened are added. 


Obſervations on the Origin of the Duni Pacis. 


COLINTON, 
Boys no ſooner arrive at the uſe of reaſon, than they begin to be 
inſtructed in the language of ancient Rome: And the actions of the 
Romans is the firſt hiſtory they are taught, From thence it comes, 
that every monument of antiquity is almoſt always believed to have 
been made by theſe conquerors ; eſpecially if the name of the mo- 
nument, or of any place in its neighbourhood, can be wreſted to a 
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1 word, or even to a Latin termination, pays unde been of 
the caſe with regard to the two great /umulz near phe river Carre. * 


eckt 


which is ſuppoſed to ſignify the Hills of Peace, and i * corpmol 
ly thought that the true name is Duni Pacit?, 1 


in the ſhire of Stirling, from which the place is r paces 


* 


Ne. a 
lence it 18 congug 


71S 
ed, that theſe tumuli were raiſed by the two nations, on "occalion of 


a peace, agreed on betwixt the Romans and Ciledonians, and Ma 
their name from the Latin. - But Duni is not a Latin word; and 


if it is to be found in any Latin writer, it is only in giving a Latin 


termination to the Gaelic word Dun; which name the place had be- | 
fore ever the Romans came there. The other part of the name of 


Dunipact, 'Pacis or Peace, is a word that we have no authority to 
believe was ever ufed in this country to fignify Peace, at the time 
theſe tumuli were vaiſed. Shall we then fuppoſe that the two na- 
tions clubbed for the name, that each ſhould contribute one' half to- 


wards it, but that the Romans, being the ſtrongeſt, ſhould have the 8 


. 


honourable diftinQion of giving the terminations of both worde? 3 


muſt acknowledge that ſuch a thing 3 1s polfible, but it is extremely 
improbable; eſpecially, as I cannot ind any inſtance in the Latin 
hiſtorians, of the Romans having raiſed ſuch tumuli on the ſpots 


where they had concluded a peace with any nation. But both hiſ- , 
tory and peur are full of accounts of heaps being raiſed for fune- | 


ral monuments, by every nation, of which we have any ancient ac- 
counts. There are ſeveral in this country, and many in Ireland, in 


which the Romans never were, I therefore conceive, that the tu- 


mul: of Dunipace were raiſed over the people that had fallen, in, 


battle, each army raiſing one for its'own men; and therefore pave 
them the name of Dan-abas, i. e. Hills f Death. Obſerve here, 


that B, in the Gaelic, is pronounced fo like P, that there is little if 


any difference in the ſound, In oft, 1 bad that the OT, fach 
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tumuli aver ihe dead, was the cuſtom of the country. in which they 

ſtand s ande muſt of courſe have a name from the language of 
that ſame county, Where the ground was ſtony, the heaps were 
raiſacꝭ of ſtenne, and were called Cairn: Where ſtones were not at 

hand, the heaps were made of earth. The battle, in memory of 
which. the heaps in queſtion. were: raiſed, was probably a very bloody 
one, and in which many people had fallen on both ſides. This in- 
clined the patties concerned, to raiſe monuments every way larger 
than uſual, ſo that they appeared as hills, or, in their language, Duna. 


Another proof that theſe monuments were not the work of Ro- 
mans, is, that it was the cuſtom of that people always to ſet up 
wrought ſtones, with inſcriptions, marking the names of the people 
concerned, and the buſineſs on which they were employed; and they 
could not have failed to have done it in a remarkable way, on an 
occaſion when they had thought proper to raiſe ſuch remarkable 
monuments. But none ſuch having ever yet appeared in that place, 
makes it probable, that none ſuch ever were. On the contrary, my 
opinion, which I had conceived for the ſeveral reaſons above dedu- 
ced, ſeems ſupported and confirmed, by finding ſeveral ſimilar ta- 
mult in Britain, that were raiſed as ſepulchral monuments, as is 
known. for certain, by the human bones yet unconſumed, that are 
found in ſuch places; and I doubt not, if one was to dig a little into 
the two at Dunipace, he would ſoon find the ſame undoubted proofs 
of the | ahi. rant for which they were erected “. 


| * Near to Inverury, in Aberdeenſhire, there is a tumulus, like to thoſe of Dunipace.; 
and it is remarkable, that it has the name of the Baſs. May we not conjecture, that 


this one likewiſe, has been a monument over dead bodies, and has likewiſe got | its name 
from Bas, that in Gaetic ſignifies Death? J. G. C. 


Theſe tumuli of Dunipace lie vn the river Carron, on the right hand of the road from 


Falkirk to Glaſgow, about three miles from Falkirk, and about half a mile from the 


wad; The one that is on the eaſt, and is moſt entire, appears to be above 600 feet 
in circumference at the bottom, of more than 100 feet round the top, and 80 or go feet 
from top to bottom; being a truncated cone. J. G. C. 
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To ſum up the whole in a few words, the etymology -I have 
given, Dunabas, is agreeable to the cuſtom of the country, and the 
language of the country; whereas the other, Dunipacis, has no o- 

ther prop to ſupport it, but what is taken from the unnatural con- 
junction of two words, belonging to two different languages, and as 
improperly coupled together as a figure would be, that had a human 
head joined to a fiſh's tail, 
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Deſcription of the Encampments on the Hill of Burnſwork. 
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To the Secretary of the Antiquarian Society. 22 | 
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EXPECTING that obſervations on ſubjects of antiquity will be receĩv- 
ed by your Society, though tranſmitted by perſons unconnected with 
it, I have taken the liberty of ſending to you the following aecount. 
It may perhaps be eſteemed imperfect by thoſe” who examine the 
ſpot. If the Society ſend any one for that purpoſe, I ſhall be well 
pleaſed. I wiſh to ſee the antiquities of my country inveſtigated; and 
will be happy to contribute my aſſiſtance, if it will be of any ſer vice 
to a Society, the profeſſed bet of which, is to 1 that . * 
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1 had lately an opportunity of vifiting a hill in Annandale, much 
talked of by antiquaries in that part of the country; It ſtands 
northweſt from Annan, at the diſtance of eight miles. It is detach- 
ed;from the ſouth fide of that chain of mountains, which run acroſs 
the land ] Northumberland to Galloway. The country around 
it, thoughonot every ee. ans Mar called a nn when viewed from 
its-fammit.o | ay. | 

du with pun u A pe, 26 

To this hill; which has the name of Burnſwork, many reſort in 
the ſummer, on account of the agreeable proſpect which it com- 
mands. On the north the view is confined, and the country barren ; 
to the weſt, all the valley is waſhed by the Annan, and lies open, 
from Moffat to the Solway frith ; on the eaſt, you penetrate far in- 
to the wilds of Northumberland, about the heads of ſouth Tyne; 
all the low country of Cumberland lies full before you, gradually 
riſing from the frith, till the ſcene terminates in the romantic falls 
of Keſwyck, among which the lofty Skiddaw, towering pre-emi- 
nent, forces itſelf on your attention. The lowering Criffel, on 
the Scottiſh ſide, ſhuts up the proſpect of the leſs level country about 
Dumfries. The frith of Solway adorns the middle of the plain, and 
greatly brightens the proſpect ; appearing near Langholm as a mo- 
derate river, it gradually ſpreads out to your view; in fome places 
ſending its waters far into the country, theſe ſeem detached like lakes; 
proceeding; on, it widens along the plain, and expands to a ſea, 

This hill attracts the attention of the antiquary, by the diſtin& 
remains of encampments, with which a conſiderable part of it is co- 
vered. On each ſide of the hill there is a camp, which gives every 
evidence of having been formed by the Romans. On the top there: 
are alſo the remains of fortifications. Some think it very difficult 
to aceount for the conduct of the Romans, in chufing ſo high and 
inconvenient a place for their encampment: I ſhall attempt a gene- 
„ Ind $74 3! ral: 
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ral deſcription of theſe camps, apd then __= the conjefture which 1 
formed when I viſited them. 


| Before you reach the lain cron at the foot, jo che hill, ba from 
me ſoutheaſt, there is a very gradual riſe of near two. miles. The 
hill irſelf is oblong, and runs from northeaſt to, ſouthweſt, The aſ- 
cent at firſt is gentle, and becomes gradually more difficult as you 
approach the ſummit; near the top it is rocky and nearly a precipice 
for a conſiderable way round, eſpecially to the north and weſt, In 
the places not rocky, it is very ſteep. On the top there is an irregular 
plain, three hundred yards in length, and one hundred and fifty 
yards or upwards in mean breadth. It is divided into two by a ſmall 
hollow, by which the weſt part, which is the ſmalleſt, is rendered 
nearly circular. Around this there are evident remains of a wall, 
compoſed of earth and ſtones ; and within that, ſome confuſed marks 
of building, The traces of a wall may alſo be ſeen running from 
this incloſure around the eaſtern part, except in thoſe places where 
the rock rendered it unneceſſary, There are plain marks of a road 
at the diſtance of half a mile, coming from the ſouth to the top, 
which gradually aſcends the fide of the hill, and enters the fortifica- 
tions where they join at the hollow place in the middle. On the 
weſt end, where it is rocky, there is the appearance of a road cut in 
| a ſloping direction down the face of the rock. The fortification on 
the welt part of the ſummit, meaſures about one hundred and eighty 
yards in diameter; the eaſtern part is not above one hundred and 
fifty yards at the broadeſt, and. about two hundred, and eighty in 
length. Near the center of this there is a ſmall hillock, higher than 
the reſt, ae of looſe ſtones, now covered wich earth. 


Ahe camp, which lies on the ſide of the hill, to the ſoutheaſt, ig 
the moſt entire; the-upper ſide is within an hundred yards of the 
fortiſications on the ſummit. It is formed of a rampart with-a large 


ditch, 
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ditch, ſo well preſerved, that the top of the rampart is till eight feet 
perpendicular above the bottom of rhe ditch. This fide meaſures a- 
bout two hundred and forty yards, and hath three gates at equal 
diſtances, The eaſt ſide meaſures one hundred and thirty yards, 
and has one gate near the upper ſide of the camp. On the corner, 
above that gate, there is a ſtrong fortification, not above twenty 
yards ſquare, ſeparated from the camp by a rampart and deep ditch. 
The lower ſide of the camp meaſures two hundred and ſixty yards, 
and has only one gate in the middle. The weſt ſide is not carried 
in a ſtraight line, it bends a little outward, and meaſures about two 
hundred yards, and has one gate a little above the middle. All the 
gates are fortified with a fmall mount, caſt up a few yards before 
each, and having a deep ditch in front. The three gates on the up- 
per ſide have mounts larger than the others. 


The camp on the northweſt ſide is conſiderably different. The 
ſummit of the hill is more ſteep than on the other ſide. The camp 
is lower down, and is longer than the firſt, but not ſo deep. The 
upper ſide has only two gates, with a front of two hundred and 
eighty yards; the weft ſide appears to have two gates, although only 
about eighty five yards in length; the ground on the lower weſt 
corner is wet and ſoft, and on that account the traces are very in- 
diſtinct. The lower fide is three hundred yards long, and ſeems to 
have two gates; the caſt fide has only one gate, very near the lower 
end, and meaſures about one hundred +ords” | he two gates on the 
upper fide of this camp, have alſo mounts before them, but the o- 
thers ſeem to have had none. 


To the ſouth of this camp, near the foot of the hill, there are 
ſome ſprings, one of which is large, and appears to have been forti- 
fied. Below the ſouth corner of the hill, on a plain, there is a 
ſmall encampment, nearly circular in its form. 

The 
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The whole ſuggetdd to me the idea of a ſiege. The natives, 
from the plains, had conveyed their cattle and effects to the top of 
the hill, and increaſed the natural defence by walls. The Romans 
divided their forces into two bodies, and placed one on each ſide of 
the hill. This accounts for the difference in the form and gates of 
the camp, from that plan which they uſually formed in their en- 
campments. The camps are not ſquare, the lower fide is conſider- 
ably longer than that which fronts the hill. The gates in this front 
are more numerous, to enable them to form the troops more expe- 
ditiouſly ſo near the enemy; and well fortiſied, to protect them in 
caſe of a retreat. The principal attack has been carried on by the 
camp on the ſoutheaſt ſide; there the hill is moſt acceſſible. The 
natives could have no water on the top. Perhaps they cut the road 
down the rock on the welt end, for getting down unobſerved to the 
ſprings below. In order to prevent them, the principal well has 
been fortified and guarded. To ſupport the guards readily, has 
perhaps been the reaſon for having two gates in that narrow ſide of 
the camp on the back of the hill. The party ſtationed in the ſmall 
encampment on the ſouth ſide, had been placed there to watch the 
motions of the natives, if they ſhould come down in a large body to 
force their acceſs to the ſprings, or to make their eſcape, 


If this hill was the refuge of the natives in the time of the Ro- 
mans, it perhaps often ſerved the ſame purpoſe in the wars between 
the Scots and Engliſh, To this period we may refer the road which 
leads from the lower ground up the hill, if not alſo part of the for- 
tifications on the top. The cairn, on the eaſtern ſummit, was per- 
haps raiſed as a place for lighting fires, as beacons for the country 
in caſes of invaſion. But the camps, on each fide of the hill, can 


never be aſcribed to the Engliſh ; they bear every mark of being 
formed by the Romans, 
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The army which ſerved there, was perhaps that which ferved un- 
der Agricola. This hill is near the road, by which it is probable, 
he marched into the north; for he appears to have marched his ar- 
my up the banks of Annan, and then to have croſſed the moun- 
'tains and deſcended into the valley on Clyde, near the head of that 
Tiver. rot: 7 


The banks of this river, above Lanark, afford a fertile ſubject for 
-an antiquary, though they have. received few viſits from ſuch a 
character. A Roman army has ſpent the winter in that country. 
The head quarters are about three miles to the eaſt of Lanark, Small 
cantonments are ſcattered along the eminences, up each {ide of the 
river, for ſeven or eight miles. Some of theſe till retain the name 
of Co-wherds, from cohortium. Several remains of the Roman cal. 
way are ſtill to be ſeen. A bridge over a ſmall river near Lanark, 
uſually aſcribed to the Pits, may perhaps claim the honour of being 
built by Roman hands; At the foot of a hill, called Tinto, weſt 
from Biggar, there are till the plain veſtiges of a Druidical temple, 
which is perhaps the largeſt in North Britain. 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Stewart Denham, 


Baronet. 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of Buchan. 


SIR JAMES STEUART DENHAM, Baronet, was the ſon of Sir 
James Steuart of Goodtrees, Bart. Sollicitor General for Scotland, by 
Anna, daughter of Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Bart. Lord Preſident of the 
College of Juſtice in Scotland, who was the third ſon of the illuſtrious 
and learned Lord Viſcount of Stair. | | 
1 He 
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He was born on the roth of October, old 8 1713, and remain- 
ed, during the years of his infaney, at Goodtrees, his father's ſeat, in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. His firſt public education was 
received at the ſchool of North Berwiek, in Eaſt Lothian, where the 
firſt dawnings of his genius and abilities were obſerved to be rather 
of a firm and permanent, than of a light, ſhowy, and figurative na- 
ture, His attention to the elements of language was diverted'by 
the want of perception, at that early iod, of their connection and 
utility; and there were few, if any eyes at that time ſharp enough 
to foreſee the reſplendent and d bee of his een 
the contrated bud. [HeoryC: 


\#.. 


The conſideration of this circumſtance, which' is not uncominon 
in the experience of ſchools, ought to incline the protectors and con- 
ductors of them, to wait with patience and perſeverance for the later 
fruits of the human underſtanding ; and the appearance of early and 
promiſing bloſſoms ought, on the other hand, to be obſerved with 
moderate expectation, as often ariſing from premature exertion, and 
giving birth to no future greatneſs or ability. 


Sir James, having imbibed the elementary part of claſhc educa- 
tion at the ſchool of North Berwick, was removed to the univerſt- 
ty of Edinburgh, at the age of fourteen, his father being now dead *, 
and his mother intruſted with the care of his education. 


/ 


At this univerſity our Author went through a complete courſe of 
the ſciences and languages there taught, and ſtudied the Roman and 
| Scottiſh law there alſo, with the occaſional aſſiſtance of ProfeſſorHercu- 
les Lindſay, an eminent Civilian in the univerſity of Glaſgow. This 
laborious inſtitution being happily accompliſhed, he * to the 

1 | Bar 


| 


* Died anno 1726. 
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Bar 48 an Advocate before the College of Juſtice, and publiſhed an 
acute 4 and ingenious! Theſis on that occaſion, having before ſubmitted 


| bn ; If, ab ia ſua) te a publie examination od hs, Faculty of Aa- 
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A few nds walls this 1d lacie to d the practice of his profeſ- 
ion, Sir James ſet out upon his travels. He made the tout of Holland, 
G6 ermany France, Spain, and Italy, not to import the faſhions and fop- 
perieb which are to be found in all countries, but to imitate the example 
of the wiſe Ulyſſes, to ſtudy the laws, manners, and defirable improve- 
ments of che countries and cities + 28.08 which he paſſed, or in 
which he reſided. 


He N Nm theſe well- employed travels, in the year 1740; 
and became the general object of eſteem and attention in his own 
country; not only on account of his excellent qualities, but by the 
elegance of his manners, and the beauty of his perſon. 


His return to the Bar was anxiouſly expected by his friends and 
countrymen, and his abſence from it was imputed to the influence 
of certain connections, of a political nature, which he had formed a- 
broad, and ar at Rome. | 


In the year 1743, Sir _ married the Lady Frances Wemyſs, 
eldeſt daughter of James Earl of Wemyſs, a lady of great merit, who 
afterwards accompanied him, 1n all his troubles, with a conftancy 
and affection that endenred her not eu to her huſband, but to the 
public. 


A few months after this happy marriage, a vacancy happened in 
the repreſentation in parliament, for the county of Edinburgh, when 
15 | Sir 
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Sir James took an active part in oppoſition to the intereſt of Robert 
Dundas, Eſq; of Arniſton, one of the Senators of the College of 
Juſtice, who, happening to preſide at the meeting of the electors for 
the county of Edinburgh, omitted to call over Sir James's name, on 
the roll of the electors, on account of an alledged inſufficiency of 
= to vote on that occaſion. - 


On this account, Mr Dundas became the object of a legal proſe- 
cution by Sir James, as having diſobeyed the injunctions and rules 
laid down and inforced by an act of parliament relating to the rolls 
of electors of members of parliament for counties in Scotland. 
When, in the courſe of litigation, this cauſe came to be heard before 
the College of Juſtice, Sir James pled his own cauſe, with ſo much 
eloquence, and in fo' maſterly a manner, that Mr Dundas (common- 
ly called Lord Arniſton) though a Judge, came down from the bench 
and defended himſelf at the bar. An appearance very uncommon, 
and demonſtrative of the high ſenſe he had of the abilities of his op- 
ponent. 


This extraordinary appearance of our author gave the greateſt 
hopes of his profeſſional abilities, and inſpired all his friends with 
freſh zeal for his continuance at the bar; but the ſentiments and en- 
gagements formerly mentioned, did, in all probability, prevent Sir 
James from availing himſelf of ſo brilliant an introduction. 


After this ſtruggle, he paſſed near two years at his ſeat, in the 
eountry, ſurrounded at all times by the moſt learned and accom- 
pliſhed of his countrymen, and rendeting himſelf continually the 
delight of all his gueſts and companions, by the charms and variety 


of his converſation, and the polite animation of his manners and 
addreſs. 


Among 


— 
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Among thoſe were many of the illuſtrious perſons who afterwards 


engaged in the attempt to place prince Charles Edward on the throne 
of his-anceſtors, in the name of his farher. 


The time is not yet come when it would be proper to give an ac- 
count of the ſhare Sir- James had in the political events relating 
to that unſucceſsful attempt. 


It is certain that Sir James was the perſon of the greateſt talents 
who was ſuſpected of giving counſel and aid to the promoters of this 
intended revolution; and, on that account, he was the more ſubject . 
to the ill offices of thoſe who viewed him as a dangerous rival in po- 
litical abilities, and were afraid of being ſupplanted by him in the 
career of profeſſional promotion. His name was tranſmitted to 
government, as privy and aiding to the Rebellion; and thoſe who 
ſent up his name were not patriots, 


The fame of ſuch perſons, if they had or have any, will hardly 
ſurvive even _ of this ſimple and unaffeted monument of Sir 
James's reputation, 


If ſpirit is ſuperior to brute matter, and moral misfortunes to na- 
tural, the loſs of Sir James Steuart's talents to his country, muſt be 
reckoned among the heavieſt loſſes ſuſtained by that unhappy re- 


bellion. 


Thus Sir James became a fugitive and an exile from chat coun- 
try which ought to have cheriſhed him, and pointed him out for ele- 
vation with the finger of public applauſe. 


But the mind of this illuſtrious man was not to be ſoured by diſ- 
appointment ; nor was he to imitate a Coriolanus or a Duke de Rip- 
perda, 
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perda, by becoming an enemy to his eduntry: He employed che 
years of his baniſhment for the good of that ebuntry, the inſtrudtion 
of mankind; and the illuſtration of: the republic of lerters pl at chat 
time, unhappily, the only commonwealth of which he was a mem- 
ber. oo bea! 


He reſided long in France, and particularly at Angouleſme, where, 
having nothing elſe to occupy his active mind, he applied himſelf to 
ſtudy; a great part of the fruits of which are to be found in his acute 
and elaborate works. It was by ſtudying the language of the finances, 
without which nobody can aſk a queſtion concerning them, ſo as to 
be underſtood by thoſe who have knowledge tufficient to anſwer it, 
that Sir James was enabled to collect that amazing magazine of facts 
relating to the revenue, which laid the foundation for ſome of the 
moſt curious and intereſting chapters of his Principles of Political 
Oeconomy. | np. 


As ſoon as Sir James could aſk queſtions properly, he applied in 
familiar converſation to the intendant and his ſubſtitutes, in the 
province where he lived, whom he found of courſe exceedingly 
curious to learn the ſtate of Britiſh finances, under the branches of 
land-tax, cuſtoms, exciſe, and other inland duties 


This led him to compare the ſtate of the two nations. The in- 
formation he was enabled to give, was an equivalent for the infor- 
mation he received, and both were mutually inſtructed, 


The department of the intendants in France is confined to the 
taxes which compoſe the recettes generales, namely the Taille, the 
Capitation, and the Vinctiemet. But as all intendants have been 
maitres des requetes, and bred at Paris, they could not fail to have 
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ſome knowledge of the general farms, and other branches of fi- 
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He carefully noted down at all times the anſwers he got; and 
when he came afterwards to reſide at Paris, he got more ample in- 
formation, both from gentlemen of the finance, and from perſons 
of the Parliament of Paris, who to the number of 25 had been for 
15 months exiled in the province where Sir James had lived a long 
time. In a word, with long ſtudy and application, he was enabled 
to compoſe the 6th chapter of the 4th part of the 4th book, which 


gives ſo clear and ſuceinct an account of the French finances as 
they ſtood at that time. 


With reſpect to Sir James's elaborate and uſeful diſcuſſion of 
what relates to money, he had had occaſion long before the publica- 
tion of his Principles of Political Oeconomy, to write and publiſh 
concerning the principles of money as applied or applicable to the 
coin and money of the empire, which performance had met with 
much approbation. It was written in 1 Dun and | publiſhed at 

WIN | 'in VINE > »qr 

In the year ORE Sir e (a at Francfort ſur le Mein, 
his Apologie du ſentiment de Monfteur' le Chevalier Newton, ſur ] An- 
cienne Chronologie des Grecs, contenant des reponſes a toutes les ab- 
en qui y ont etè faites juſqu d preſent, 


This apology was written in the beginning of the year 1755, 
when the author propoſed to have cauſed it to be printed, but was 
prevented by other engagements. Some time afterwards, a correſ- 
pondence took place betwixt M. L. R. Deſh. P. R. and Sir James, 
on this ſubgeth, and a ite of that gentleman's was publiſhed in the 


4 French 
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French Mercure for December 1755, which letter was anſwered by 
Sir James, and printed alſo, but not for ſome time after. 7 

This work of Sir James has great merit; as for the great work, 
the Political Oeconomy, it is needleſs to praiſe it, for the pu- 
blic will do ample juſtice to it, when it has thrown from its lite- 
rary meal, the high ſeaſoned cookeries of the plagiariſts ; who have 
obtruded Sir James's facts, principles, and reaſonings, on the world, 
without acknowledging from whence they were derived. 


While Sir James reſided abroad, during the late war betwixt 
France and Great Britain, he had the misfortune to have ſome let- 
ters addreſſed to him, proceeding on the miſtake of his perſon and 
character, whereby he became innocently the object of ſuſpicion, as 
furniſhing intelligence to the enemy, which occaſioned the impri- 
ſonment of his perſon until the miſtake was diſcovered :—Of all 
men the worthy Sir James was the moſt incapable of ſtooping to 
ſuch a meanneſs, and breach of the laws of hoſpitality, as to betray 
the ſecrets of any nation from which he received protection, and 
where he had ſpent ſo many happy years of ſafe and learned lei- 
ſure, Sir James, ſome time after the peace of Paris, was permitted 
to come incognito to London, where a nol: proſequi and pardon 
was ſolicited for him, through differeat channels, and particularly 
through that of the great Mr Pitt, by the interpoſition of Sir James's 
nephew, the Earl of Buchan, the writer of this memoir, then Lord 
Cardroſs ; but, through the malevolence of ſome unknown perſons, 
it became abortive at that time, In the year 1767, Sir James was 
fully reſtored to his native country, and to his citizenſhip, with the 
gracious approbation of his humane and diſcerning Sovereign. He 
then retired to his paternal inheritance, and continued ſtill to exert 
his faculties for the benefit of his country. He repaired the man- 
ſion of his anceſtors, improved his neglected acres, ſet forward the 


Improvements 
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improvements of the province, in which he reſided, by promoting 
high-roads, bridges, agriculture, and manufactures; publiſhing at 
this time, for the uſe of the public, an anonymous plan for the con- 
ſttuction of an act of Parliament to regulate the application of the 
ſtatute labour of the peaſants and others upon the public roads, the 
greateſt part of which treatiſe has been ſince adopted in the framing 
of acts for the different counties in Scotland. 


In the year 1771, he was employed, on the generous offer of his 
gratuitous ſervices, by the Eaſt India Company of Great Britain, to 
conſider the moſt likely methods of regulating the coin in their ſet- 
tlements; and, in the year 1772, at their requeſt, he publiſhed the 
reſults of his labours on that ſubje& ; the title of which treatiſe is, 
* The principles of money applied to the preſent ſtate of the coin of 
Bengal.“ 


About this time he alſo was engaged in a eritique on the cele- 
brated performance entitled Syfeme de la Nature, which he wrote 


out and prepared for the preſs; but which has not hitherto been 
publiſhed. 


In a letter to Lord Buchan, he conveyed a plan for a general uni- 
formity of weights and meaſures, a work of great ingenuity and learn- 
ing, which was intended to have been laid before the Congreſs, pre- 
vious to the late peace. It was written at Tubingen in Swabia, and 
finally corrected and enlarged at Coltneſs, his ſeat in Clydeſdale in 
Scotland, in March 1778, and tranſmitted to his nephew the writer 
of this memoir, 


In the ſummer of the year 1779, he ſet himſelf to inquire mi- 
nutely into the ſtate of the diſtillery and brewery, and the revenue 
ariſing from. it, which was ſuggeſted by the complaint which had 
8 proceeded 
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proceeded from an act of Parliament, enlarging the lawful ſize of 
veſſels for the diſtillation of malt ſpirits, and the impoſition of a tax 
in Scotland, equal to that in England on malt ſpirits: The general 
reſult of this inquiry he anonymouſly publiſhed in the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant of October 2. 1779, and the particular diſcuſſion, 
with the materials he had uſed, he tranſmitted to a friend in Parlia- 
ment, 


This publication had the effeCt to prevent the counties in Scot- 
land from entering into crude reſolutions on a ſubje& of ſo much 
importance, and ſo likely to ſhagreen the minds of ignorant per- 
ſons. 


There is no ſociety which reſined addreſs and well judged infor- 
mation will not improve, nor any ſubject of nature, in northern 
climates, which induſtty and taſte will not adorn. 


In the year 1780, in the beginning of October, Sir James was 
attacked by an inflammation in his toe, in conſequence of the too 
near cutting of a nail, which, from the ill habit of his body ar that 
time, terminated, towards the beginning of November, in a mortifi- 
cation, The progreſs of this diſorder was arreſted by the copious 
uſe of the Jeſuits bark; but, on the 19th of that month, he was 
ſeized with a fever, which put an end to his uſeful and valuable 
life on the 26th, being Sunday, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 


On Tueſday the 28th, his remains were conveyed to the burial 
place of his family in the church of Cambuſnethan, where they 
were interred on Wedneſday the 29th; his Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton and ſeveral of Sir James's illuſtrious friends aſſiſting at 
this mournful ceremony, and mixing their tears with thoſe of his 


afflicted relations, | 
I} 
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It is with uncommon ſatisfaction that we find it in our power to 
adorn the aecount of this celebrated author, by adding the juſt en- 
comium of his domeſtio virtues, an accompaniment too often want- 
ing; at fleaſt with truth, in the biography of illuſtrious characters. 
As x hüſband, father, maſter, companion, and friend, Sir James's 
life was diſtinguiſhed; and to all theſe excellent qualities, that rare 
one of public ſpirit, and unwearied attention to the intereſts of the 
ſtate, were eminently conjoined. 


Sir James had, by the Lady Frances Steuart, a daughter, who died 
ſoon after her birth, and the preſent Sir James Steuart Denham 
Baronet, who is Lieutenant-Colonel of the 13th Regiment of 
Dragoons, in the ſervice of his Britannic Majeſty, 


Account of the Pariſh of L phall.---- By the Right Honourable 
| | the Earl of Buchan, 


To the Preſident, Vice-Prefidents, and Members of the Society of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland. 


My LorDs AND GENTLEMEN, 


SOME time ago I threw into a weekly paper, publiſhed by Meſſrs 
Ruddiman, ſome anonymous hints for giving accounts of country 
pariſhes in Scotland, ſuited to the various objects of our inſtitution, 
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and pointed out a few of the many advantages which might atiſe 


from the promotion of ſuch communications, 


Having been lately in a very indifferent ſtate of health, and find- 
ing my mind unable to invent, or to'range in my favourite fields of 
ſcience, . or of the fine arts, I thought my time could not be better 
employed, than in compiling the notes I had formerly made, with 
reſpe&t to the country pariſh where I reſide, and of writing them 
out at length, in ſuch a manner as to afford a ſpecimen of the ob- 


ject I had in view, and which J pointed out in the paper above- 
mentioned, 


The pariſh of Uphall, anciently called Strathbrok, where my 
property lies, and where I reſide, during the ſummer months, is 
perhaps one of the moſt barren ſubjects of a pariſh in Scotland, and 
of very ſmall extent; ſo that, if I ſhall have the good fortune to 
make an account of it in any degree palatable, or even tolerable, to 
the reader or auditor, it will be the ſtrongeſt proof I could adduce, 
of the intereſting and entertaining information which might be ex- 
peed from richer ſubjects and abler pens, 


The pariſh of Strathbrok or Uphall, is fituated on the eaſtern 
verge of the county of Linlithgow or Weſt-Lothian, and is ſur- 


_ rounded by the pariſhes of Kirkliſton, Mid- Calder, Livingſton, Ec- 


cliſmachan, and Linlithgow. 


The pariſh contains 3120 Scottiſh, or 39224 Britiſh ſtatute acres ; 
the number of inhabitants in 1778, by an actual numeration, a- 


mounted to 583, in this year to 600, and ſeems likely to increaſe, 


There have been no regular regiſters kept in this pariſh of the 
births and burials ; and, upon ingen, I find, that, from the non- 


entry 
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entry of diſſenters, this matter is extremely ill aſcertained all over 
Scotland; a circumſtance very much to be regretted, and which, if 


poſſible, ought to be obviated by the Legiſlature, and by the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland. 


To know the proportion that takes place between births and bu- 
rials, is one of the greateſt objeQs of political arithmetic, and, were it 
properly and accurately aſcertained, would lead to inferences and 
regulations of the higheſt importance to the ſtate. To the igno- 
rance of thoſe indiſpenſible data, are to be imputed the vague diſ- 
putes which have of late taken place with reſpect to the compara- 
tive population of ancient and modern periods of the Britiſh hiſ- 
tory, and the want of knowledge indeed in the whole department 
of political arithmetic in Great Britain, and in other countries, 


But ſuch accurate accounts of pariſhes as I am now engaged in, 
| would go far to exhauſt this intereſting ſubject, if a method could 


be fallen upon to bring forward regular and authentic regiſters of 
the births and burials, | 


The moſt effectual manner of doing this, would be to give 
a certain ſmall bounty, ſuppoſe one ſhilling, for each entry 
of a birth, to be paid without deduction, by the miniſter or 
clerk of a pariſh, to each parent who ſhould put the birth of 
a child into the regiſter, which, reckoning the births in Scot- 
land at 50,000 annually, would be no more than L. 2 500 per an- 
num, for the acquiſition of ſo uſeful a knowledge, and for the en- 
couragement of poor perſons who have numerous families. To 
enforce the exact regiſtration of burials, a fine of five ſhillings for 
each omiſſion on the part of the clerk, to be paid by him to the in- 
former of the failure, would be abundantly ſufficient, 
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By theſe means, and the parochial accounts: ſuch as I ani now en- 
gaged in, an exact ſtate of the numbers, and intteaſing or decreaſ- 
ing population would be obtained; and proper remedies to che laſt” 
might be — by the Legilature, or the police'of, the country. 1 


Reckoning the births in England and Wales at 2 50,000, the ob- 


ject might be obtained there at the expence of L. 12, 500 Per annum, 


in Ireland at 100,000 annual births, at L. 5ooo. per annum, and the 
whole annual expence in the three kingdoms at L. 20,000 per at 


num; a ſmall expence indeed compared to the magnitude of the 


object. 


From the beſt information, however, I have been able to obtain, 


the births exceed the burials in this pariſh more then one-fifth ; and 


the ſituation being remarkably healthy, the increaſe of population 


would be very rapid, but for the want of manufaQtures which oc- | 


caſions continual emigration, 
The latitude of Kirkhill, the place of my reſidence, taken by ac- 
curate and repeated obſervation, is 55 56 17 north, the weſt lon- 
gitude in time from Greenwich obſervatory is 13 59 10 .—The 
variation of the compaſs 1778 in June was 22*, the dip of the 
north end of the needle at the ſame time was 71* 33.—The eleva- 
tion above high water mark at Leith, when there is 12 feet water 
in the harbour, 273 feet ;—it is lower than the top of Arthur Seat 


546 feet; —lower than the Obſervatory on Calton Hill 83 ;—than 


the top of the Caſtle Rock 290 ;—welt longitude in time from Edin- 


burgh Oblereatory. 19 8 ;—eaſt longitude in time from Glaſgow 


Obſervatory 3 11” 50%; diſtant from Kirknewton manſe in min 
Lothian 20, 108 feet north from ditto 17,005 feet, or 2 47nͤꝗl 


weſt from ditto 10,080 feet, or 12 and 30“ in time, | ny 


% 
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.-Lhall only take notice of ſuch places in it as have a relation 
to che ancient inhabitants of the country: Strathbrok evidently is 
a Celtic name and denotes the Valley of Badgers or . 
de Men of Era: 1 li fran 

1 -phalt or Opal! ſigniſies in Gaelic an Orchard, but may be re- 
ferred alſo to a Saxon origin, Ups or Hi ll. 

4 

— Gaelic, ſignifies the Ridgey Field lying near the 

Moſs ; there is a moſs to the weſtward, the Laird of Macfarlane 


termed it the Field of the 2 ing ns agl E am not Gaul We to 
decide cdi matter. | 


Almon, or e. Water or River: Amon is a Gaelic vocable ſig- 


nifying a Stream ; there are acqoremng!y mn Amonds or Almonds 
in Scotland. N 


Dounſlann or Duneſlann, tlie name of a farm (Celtic) ſignifies 
the Field of the Forts; there are here ſome remains of ancient en- 
trenchments of Roman conſtruction, but now much defaced. 


SECTION u. 


Tux ſoil of this pariſh is in general a rich mouldering clay on a 
tilly bottom ; but the lower fields are covered with ſome inches of 
rich loam, or intermixed with it.— 178 acres of the pariſh are plant- 


ed with fir, oak, ſpruce, and larix ; 118 acres by myſelf, and 60 by 
Mr Shairp of Houſtoun. 


About 60 acres require a four Lark, alonah., ; there are 45 ploughs 
of this ſort i in the pariſh, 


When 
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When I came to reſide in this pariſh, no longer ago than 1768, 
much of it was divided in the baneful way of run-ridge ; very little 
fummer fallow practiſed; ſtill lefs of the artificial graſſes ſown ; in- 
cloſing neither practiſed nor approved of by the huſbandmen ; the 
general ſtate of agriculture lower than one could have imagined ſo 
near a great city ſuch as Edinburgh, from which the medium diſ- 
tance is no more then 11 meaſured miles. 


The manner which I took of introducing a better method, was, 
firſt giving leaſes of 19 years, putting an end to run-ridge, and 
carrying on my own little improvements by contract, by which 
means the tenants ſaw the return for my money, and imitated my 
example. g 75. 
Many landlords neglect this laſt precaution, by which means the 
tenants, and common huſbandmen, when they are adviſed to follow 
their landlords example, plead the great expence at which ſuch im- 
provements are carried on, the landlords having no rent to pay, 
and ſuch like; but the profit being once demonſtrated, the hope of 
reward is more perſuaſive then the eloquence of a Neſtor, and more 
effectual then the laws of a Draco. The examples [ gave were 
ſummer-fallow, ſtraighting ridges, cleaning, artificial graſſes, rolling 
of graſs ſeeds, and barley ſtirr, incloſing, draining. - All theſe are 
now praQiſed by all the huſbandmen more or leſs, and they have 
taſted. the fruits of it. 


F employ myſelf no more in occupations which have become un- 
neceſſary, and which are ſuited neither to my ſtrength of body, nor 
to the ſenſibility of my mind, which unfit me for the rough climate, 
and the rough manners of the lower ranks of mankind, 


L did 
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I did not introduce many new tenants into my lands; I felt my- 
felf attached to the old inhabitants; and I remembered the advice of 
old Lucius Voluſius to Columella, who thought it better to be ſpar- 
ing in this 6peration, and to introduce one or two only in the room 
of idle refractory hinds or tenants. There were other reaſons, 
however, that prevented me; and I ſhall allow, that a partial and 


judicious fluctuation among the huſbandmen of different diſtricts. 


The Romans alſo are not an appoſite example; for their indigent 
colon: were no other then ſervants born in their lands, who cultivat- 
ed the ground only for their landlords, 


The endurance of the leaſes in the pariſh now, are 38 and 31 
years for incloſing, and 19 or 21 where already incloſed ; a good 
deal of wheat is grown 1n this pariſh, and it is very fit for that 
grain; the barley alſo and the beans are excellent; the ſoil is rather: 
too wet and ſtrong for turnip and peaſe. | 


The beſt unincloſed land lets for 30 ſhillings an acre, good incloſed 
land 25 ſhillings an acre. over head, middling unincloſed land. 15 


ſhillings, the worſt 8 and' 9 fhillings, excluding muir, of which 
there is not above 40 or 50 acres, 


Sheep are not much in uſe, becauſe there are few ſtone fences, 
and the plantations are young. 


| Oxen are not ſo. much uſed as formerly, and not ſo much as they 
ought to be. | 


The nearnefs of the pariſh to Edinburgh occaſions much cart: 
work, and oxen are not ſo fit for that fort of labour. | 
T Large: 
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Large quantities of milk, butter, e883, and poultry, are carried to 
Edinburgh; and, what is remarkable, it is but lately fines the people 
fell upon the expedient of tfing à ſingle hotfe eat, züſtend of 


carrier's horſe, which is a aving of Fo per cent. 80 flow Aud acti- 
dental i Is the progreſs of Aproyemiene. : be genius of the muſicia 


VS its pictures by (ound 


Broxburn, ſo called from a Hvület of that name, is the only village 
in the pariſh, It was anciently more populous, having been burnt by 
the forces of King James II. when he waſted the N of hay 
rebel 1 anno 1443. ; to tl. 


It is now on the werte and is let out on building leaſes of 99 
years, at the rate of L. 3: 4: O0 per acre. There is an annual fair 
in Auguſt, and the Lord of the barony has a We for this pur- 
poſe, with rights of cuſtom. e of 


The timber in this pariſh is ſcarce, and conſequently dear; the 
- Scottiſh pine does not thrive ſo well as the oak, aſh, and beech. . The 
great willow thrives wonderfully, and is an — tree for many 


coungey: en 


The loud rent of the pariſh is L. 1 . 


A GT e n. 


THE high roads are ſupported by the ſtatute labour and 
ſubſcription; the ſtatute labour amounts to 1 55. per plough; an 
average plough pays L. 45 of rent. 


The 


The materials for the roads are à ſpecies of baſalt rock, which 
runs in à ridge from north weſt to r eaſt 1 in the 4e mak is 
f ekelig pupble n, an Hn. 0 
1 334 us T7 Ws #548 © 7 ly ö 
A chain of good 05d may be formed and laid 24. feet broad 
for 0124 Hilliogs, finiſhed off at 28. 


There are no tolls in this pariſh ; but they will be required, the 
ſtatute work being inſufficient- for the purpoſe“. There are no 
bridges of any conſequence, but all neceſſary places are ſupplied; 
they are upheld by the county and the ſtatute labour. 


+ SECTION IV. 


Tux mines, minerals, and foſfils of this pariſh, are a colliery, 
free ſtone quarries two; iron ſtone many ſeams, one above and be- 
low two ſeams of the coal; lime quarries two, but not wrought at 
preſent ; whin ſtone, baſalts, ſlate ſtone, ſome coarſe fullers earth, 
potters clay, brick clay, coarſe red chalk, ſtone marle, {mall quanti- 
ties of Hel} marle, | 


Specimens of theſe minerals have been delivered to the Society 
for their muſacum. ER? 


The time when the coal in this pariſh was firſt wrought is uncer- 
tain, probably not above two centuries ago, the coal having been firſt - 
wrought to any extent in the neighbourhood of the ſea. The coal 

2 ps metals 

* The late Thomas Shairp of Houſton, in this pariſh, deſerves to be remembered 


as. the firſt promoter of the high. roads in this neighbourhood ; he died June 24th 
1772. 


1 % 
> 9 : : * 3 2 
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metals and coal dip toward the north weſt. - There are many ſeams 
of coal, but the two ſeams wrought at preſent run to an extent of 
ſix feet, with an interſtice of coal metals and iron tone of a foot 
and a half; the roof is good, the dip and riſe from one in three to 
one in ſive; there is only an horſe engine uſed at preſent to win 
the coal; the pit is in depth 14 fathoms, The coal, rifing and 
falling, forms a ſhape reſembling an inverted ſaddle ſtock ; the depth 
of the trough of the coal where the work is carried on at preſent is 
about 35 fathoms. This coal is wrought on my eftate at a farm 
called Newbigging ; the rent paid is a tenth of the groſs produce of 
the coal and iron ſtone, the tenant being bound to pay all da- 
mages done to the ground, and to erect all the works, the pro- 
prietor being liable to no expences on account of the work. The 
coal is of the beſt quality, and is raiſed at a very moderate ex- 
Pence, 


The -firſt leaſe in my poſſeſſion of this colliery is in the year 
1660, There is a ſeam of coal in an adjoining farm, which was 
wrought within theſe 30 years; this coal is a malting coal, or 
what is commonly called blind coal, 


A fire engine of a ſmall bore would win more than 200 fathoms 
of breaſt work beyond the reach of the preſent engine, 


The coal here is ſold at four, five, and ſix a per ton, ace 
cording to the quality. 


There are at preſent from 10 to 12 pickmen employed in the 
work :— No collieries ought to be let without an obligation on the 


tenant to employ a ſixed number of pickmen, otherwiſe he may be 
| tempted 
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tempted to ſhut up his work by a bribe from ſome great rival col. 
liery in * | | 


SECTION V. 


Or police, trade, or manufaQures, it is the misfortune of this 
pariſh that it cannot yet boaſt, It begins however to improve, 
Houſes ariſe, and manufactures will creep to them by degrees. The 
women and children require to be better employed; and it is hoped 
that this may be accompliſhed by the introduction of the manufac- 


ture of coarſe woollen cloths and the knitting of hoſe. The manu- 


facture of Dunſtable ſtraw ware might alſo be introduced; and it is 
ſurpriſing that this has not been introduced into Scotland long ago, 
ſo as to ſupply the whole conſumption of Scotland. 


It would give me great pleaſure to promote ſuch views ; but it is 


— 


no eaſy matter for the proprietors of ſmall eſtates, held under ſettle- 


ments of ſtrict entail, to give the neceſſary encouragement to ſuch 


undertakings. 


SECTION VI. 


Tux antiquities of this:pariſh are few and inconſiderable. The 
greateſt part of it, and particularly that which belongs to me, was 
very anciently in the poſſeſſion of the family of Sutherland ; I have 
a charter, which is taken .notice of by Sir James Dalrymple in his 


calleRtions, of King William the Lyon: Willielmo Filio Freſekin, 
de 
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« de. Strathbroke,. Roſſile, Inchekel, Daſfus, Macher; et Kentrat, 
* terram quam Freſekyn Pater ſuus tenuit tempore Regis David 
© avi mei.“ 7 : 44 Lore 10 uit fo do, iQ n al 


hu mount naked 


From the Earls of Fe it alſed . to - Sha Douglaſſes, about 
the beginning of the 15th century, — then to Keiths Earls Mariſchal, 
next to the Earls of Winton, and the Oliphants, — was in the perſon 
of Laurence Lord Oliphant, and called from thence fometimes 
Strathbroke-Oliphant,-from the Setons and Oliphants it came by 
purchaſe to Sir Lewis Steuart, whoſe grand-daughter Katherine 
Steuart marrying Henry Lord Cardrofs, it came to me by deſcent. 


The ancient proprietors had a ſeat in the weſtern part of the 
pariſh, which remained, though ruinous, till the beginning of this 
century; a ſtone from thence was ſaid to bear the date 1158; but 
this being too early for Arabic numerals, I doubt the fact, as the 
centeſimal figure is not legible. 


The pariſh church ſtood anciently about 700 yards, in a north- 
eaſt direction, from the houſe of Kirkhill, ſo named from thence. It 
was dedicated to St. Nicolas, and deſerted for the preſent church at 
Uphall, in the beginning of the 16th century. The bell in that 
church was brought from the ſteeple of the old, andrbears a date a- 
bout the middle of the 1 Fth century. I propoſe to cauſe a ſtone to 
be erected as near as can be eonjectured to che altar of the ancient 
church, with the following inſcription: 


« Faſt by this rude memorial on the Knoll, 
« A Kirk there ftood, whereof the bell did toll!! 
„ For Popiſh rites, and eall'd the ſwain to fay ; | | 
© Whatc'er in Latin the good prieſt ſhould pray. ; ee 
« Aft up the loan, now Halygate we nimm 1 
« Caute Holy Road our guid Forbears they came OG 
1 8 . Te 


. Far 
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(11-4 Toorſhip God the beſt way that they knew, 
To ſeek for guid, and evil to eſchew, |, 
e, Aft would they fit upon the kirkyeard dyke, 
« Which ran about, near bord'ringiby-theſyke ; 
There would they crack, tho? yet they had nae ſnuff, 
40 And tell the news, and be well pleaſed N 7 
Aft up the Iban theJovidl wedding rad, 
Or, dolefull; ſlowly moving burial gaid. 
All now;is gaen, nae, marks at all, appear 
tha * Of jovial mood, or of the ſerious tear. 
Oer the Kirkyeard the hind, he du vs his plough, 
4e With human duſt the field 's enrich'd, I trow. 


rc Learn hence, my friend, to graſp the precious time, 
«© Nor ſet thy heart, for ſure it were a crime, 
„On what you ſee ſo quickly paſs away; 
But be ye happy while that yet ye may.” 


In a liſt of eccleſiaſtical perſons who held lands | in Scotland, anno 
1296, and preſerved in the tower of London, we find the name of 
* Ferquardus Parſona Eccleſiae de Strathbroke, vicecomitatu de Lin- 
« lidgo.” 


The ſucceſſion of parſons ſince the reformation ſtands thus: Mr 
James Smith, —Mr Patrick Shairp,—1585, Mr Andrew Keith,—Mr 
Alexander Keith, Mr W. Moubray, — Mr George Barclay, - Mr 
John Wilkie, —Mr William Gib. 


Anno hoe: 4 hundred and forty perſons received the commu- 
nion in the church of Uphall ; but theſe times do not permit any con- 
jecture to be drawn from thence of the population of the pariſh, 
The date on the old manſion of Kirkhill, ruined 1743, removed 
1771, was, 148 3. Inſcription on the lintel of the door, * God 


* dialer the habitation of the godly,” 
ver GN SE 0 TION 
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SECTION VIk 


The heritors who ſhare. this pariſh with me are Mr Shairp of 
Houſton, and Mr Barclay of Middleton, The lands of Middleton. 
were temple lands, held formerly of my family, but now of the 
crown, Houſton built 1600, Middleton 1707, built with the ſtones 
of the old caſtle of the Douglaſſes. Of houſes, pictures, gardens, or 
other elegant decorations, there are none to be found in this pariſh, 


In the year 1776, I cauſed a repreſentation to be made of the ſo- 
- Jar ſyſtem, on a ſcale of 12,283 miles and r to an inch; the table 
of which epitome is engraved” on a belfray which ftands in the mid» 
dle of my garden, and. of which I ſhall inſert a tranſcript below. 
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This cable was compiled, in conſequenet of the moſtfelaborate: 
compariſon of che different calculations, refultiag from che maſt 28 


curate obſervations of che two laſt tranſits of Veuus over the 2s dig, 
by my friend and neighbour the late Rev. Mr Alex. Bryce, mĩdiſter of. 
the annexed pariſhes of Eaſt Calder and Kirknewion. The body of 
the ſun is repreſented by a ſpheroĩd of free ſtone, having, in large He- 
brew letters, in alto relievo, engraved om it, , hat is Man f. The 
orbits of the earth and moon, or rather that of che moon, is derte 
ſented by an eliptical platform of ſtone, inſcribed * Newton Magno.” 
The ſmaller planets are of bronze, the larger of ſtone, and the ring 
of Saturn of Iron. All are placed according to their ſtations expreſ- 
ſed in the table. Inſeribed on a triangular equilateral ſtone, in my 
garden, is this inſcription, Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 
thy power!” And on the belfray above mentioned are engraved 
the latitude, longitude, &c. of the place; with ſome few other in- 
ſeriptiann; which I ſhall ſet down below. fey nens. 
Jacobo Buchanano, Matheſeos P. Glaſg. Adoleſcentiae meae | | 
Cuſtod. incorruptiſſimo has Amoenitates Academicas 


Manibus propriis dedicavi, inſcripfi, ſacraſque eſſe volui. 
Anno ab ejus exceflu XV. et a Chriſto natu MDCCLXXVII 


Ine ego qui quondam patriae perculſus amore 
Civibus ↄppreſſis, libertati ſuccurrere auſiſ, D +4 .imapine to bh 
Nunc Arva paterna colo, fugioque limina regum. 


If, my Lords and Gentlemen, at ſome diſtant period a ohiloſophi- 
cal traveller ſhould chance to fumble upon thoſe marks of my love 
and veneration for the ſciences, he may- be tempted to ſearch. for the 
author's place in the annals of his country; but he will probably 
ſearch for it in vain, The bitter wave of oblivion may then have 
waſhed away my name from the memories of men, or it will be 
found only in the repoſitories of antiquaries; inipz $0 ine cher * 

If he ſhould regret this circumſtance, his eye will meet another 


inſeription on the ſame ſtone, full of Wann = i316 We a. 


« Digna manet Divini Gloria ruris.” che o ne 
10 Rag.” have 
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Ie che honbur to bez my Lords merh will —_ 
polinans, ol: 10ur,; Aves often of tix; ichn ant iq me 

Wl ee coun Tour. moſt obedient. ſuitahle to he © 
| 11 458 ot hago: G1 And moſt Kath ful humble ſeryant, AI 
5 he AFG a try ine org . mut 1 8 0H. A N. 
eee Latbian, June 25, 1781. 


— 1 — 


F 


'T 3531 # 


P. S. Of rare veg t getables, theke ! are ſome growing in my garden, 
9 8 ( D he's Aphernoul Pine of Switzerland. 
Sibbalden Procumbens. 2 
Betula Nana, four feet high. 


Azale « Fibenmbete. Sine ze ne SEED 42 (497 ut? 

" Arbutus Uva Urſi, SIS 

\ Cupreſſus Difticha, or Deciduous Ops. 1.07 eh 

- Pinus Canadenfis. een een tht $965) 


Lefcription. to the memory of the Earl — R in he garden. 
* Eenricnces. 1  Gulielmp Pitt, ö 
„ E872 0 AREAS $2 48s x "rigs Derpel 
& 14 or n 46 KN * * 


3 * 
„ 4 


5. P. ic te ee 
| Vixit et quem dederat, WIR pig 


. This motto, as relating to his political difficulties, concluded the 


laſt letter 1 ed from that lte voy not long before 
his death, © 


2; ON tat LANG un en. 
The ſcription that i is upon the bell! is, 
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1 An bd into the Original Inhabitants - Britain. 


Tux hiſto ry, of of the earlieſt inhabitants of any country, is always 
jnvolyed. in obſcurity. Deſtitute of writings, their original and 
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occupiers of Britain. | Yet antiquaries have determined ot this tat- 
ter, in the moſt decided manner; and, as is uſual in ſuch inquiries, 
adopt various ſyſtems, which they endeavour to ſupport with all 
their learning and ingenuity. On a candid inveſtigation, the gene- 
rality of theſe different theories fall to the ground, e by 
e poſitive evidence, nay, often defeQive Na eee AR A 


4 5 51 0 
82 


If this has We bn 1 to the ae of our, Ifand 
at large, it has taken place no leſs in pee Wels ne Ficti. 


, . | = 
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Some judge them to be the deſcendents of the anclent. - inhabitants 
of South Britain, who leiſurely migrated, or were driven by the Ro- 
man conqueſts to the northern extremities of the iſland, and there 
made a en pn: ſtand, in ſupport of their liberty and independ- 
ence, ; 

| ; | 1.01 n nan 

Others view them as emigrants from the ſhores of the Baltic, 
who, ſome centuries before the.Chriſtian aera, or ſome years after 
that period, invaded the Shetland and Orkney iſlands, landed from 
theſe, and occupied a great part of the ſea coaſts of Fonds «ad pe- 
netrated to the Humber, in England. " 97} avi 


Theſe different opinions have been ſupported with erudition, Sl 


addreſs. If Camden is on the one fide, the venerable Bede, Ricard- 
us, and our Scots hiſtorians, are on the other. 


It is rather bold to think of elucidating this part of our national 
antiquities, after theſe learned perſons: But, with'all regard to their 
abilities, I reſpeQfully ſubmit to the Antiquarian Society a few ob- 
ſervations; ; which, if they do not baniſh doubt, perhaps may throw 
a ſmall portion of light on this obſcure ſubje&, At any rate, che de- 
Ggn will not be condemned, however imperfect the execution. 


The 
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ef 27 rt particular*iceount we have of Britain and its inhabirants, 

from 5 Caefir, wh Was tlie years in Gaul, which, from vi- 
Aal trade, and other connections, maintained continual intercourſe 
with Britain. He landed twice on the iſland, and has given a rela- 
tion of the manners, cuſtoms, and religion of the natives. Ir is cu- 
rious, and juſtiy conſidered authentic; as the Britiſh allies in Gaul, 
and the eee, AY hoſtages he carried to the eo continent, would 
ſuppiy him with the beſt materials, 


In this detail, Caeſar mentions a practice they had of painting 
themſelves: © Oriinies'vers ſe Britznni'vitro' inficiunt, quod caeru- 
leum efficit colorem ; atque hoc A ee . in pugna adſpec- 
tu * 55 ; | | 

It is well known, that many nations_ and trities' on {the continent 
of Europe, adopted the fame” practice; as the Arii in Tacitus, the 
Agathyrſi in Virgil and Mela, ide Lpodes in Strabo, and the Sar- 
matians and Dacae in Pliny. However, though the Roman writers 
mention this practice of theſe nations, they do no more; but they 
apply it as a diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic to” the natives of Britain, 


and, inden of omitting this particular, they dwell on it. 


Propertius writes: r e en 


ici 2101103 GL6H 6 HAD, 2 aii: 
3 etiam infectos 3 imitare Britannos, 
Hudis et externo tincta nitore caput. 
An fi caeruleo quaedam ſua tempora fuco 
Tinxerit, idcirco caerula forma bona eſt ? LIP 8 
Ut natura dedit, ſic omnis recta fi r nb. 717 51 


Turpis Romano eg A e LET Wider LE. 
Fr a a e e e e 


Pd * N o , * oo * 
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* Caeſar de Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. xiv. 
+ & * Elegiarum lib. ii. Ad Cynthiam, Eleg, xviii. J 23. 


enen Mela, in De wan * Org \cdelcribu this cuſtom, 
in almoſt Caefſar* s words: Sed ſunt inculti Ohne —-ineertum ob 


a" decorem,'an 1055 aliud, vitro corpora ite 0, . g. thi Y 
ien tr mn uti waſt ave.rolulted. from che aatural, me- 


Pliay l * fame euſtom, with an additional cireumſtance, 
at: the Britz/þ women uſed it in ſome religious inſtitutions: Si- 


** mile plantagini glaſtum in Gallia vocatur, quo Britannorum conju- 
* ges nuruſque toto corpore oblitae, Quibuſdam,\ in ſaeris et nudae 


« incedunt, Ethiopum colorem W f ($18 IT 


4 . 44 9 4 


| Tacitus mentions the © | color wur Silurum FA | 


+4 & . 71 F* 7 "Fa = 2s 448 


Martial ü thes e bimſalf: 
Claudia caeruleis cum fit Rufina Britannis 
Edita, cur Latiae pectora plehis habet: 


Eu X ppt, . Atthides efle ſam „ * 
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And i in another epigram N 
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Barbara NM Pictis veni baſcauda' Ar he HM 


Sed me jam mn ehen ſuam . 
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Herodian informs us of the ame practice: quia an notant 
1 corpora pictura varia, et omnifariam formis animalium |,” ky? 


* FN 4067 Fe 


* Pomponii Melae de Situ Orbis, Nb li. cap. vv. 
+ c. Plinii Naturalis Hiſtoria, lib. xxl esp. J. 
+ C. C. Taciti Julii Agriculae Vita, cap. 1. 


$M Val. Martialis Epigram. lib. xi. Ep. liv. de Claudia Rofing | 


++ M. Val. Martialis Epigram. lib. xiv, Ep. AGIs Baſcauda, | 
I Herodiani- Hiſtoria, lib iii. 


"YM Ammianus 
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Ammianug Marcellinus mentjons the Scots 0 Putts among the 
inbahjjaojs,of Britain; In Britangis cum Scotorum Pictorumque 

« gentium ferarum excutſs, f rupta quiete, condicta loca limitibus vi- 
« cina vaſtarentur, et implicaret formido provincias praeteritarum cla- 
dium congerie feſſas ! And he names the two tribes the Piti 
were divided into: Illud tamen ſuffieit diei, quod eo tempore Pic- 
ti in 1 gentes diviſi, Dicaledonas et Vecturiones f.“ : 


PP; ö ME 12 11494 171 vt 


Gu in his poems, 94 mentions theſe as natives of the 
northern parts of the iſland, and this practice. 


Facta tui 2 avi, quem littus aduſtae 
Horreſeit Libyae; ratlbuſque impervia Thule. 
le leves Mauros, nec falſo nomine Pictos 
Edomuit, Scotumque vago mucrone ſecutus |. 


le, Caledoniis poſuit qul eaſtra pruinis, 
Qui medios Libyae ſub caſſide pertulit aeſtus, 
.. Terribilis Mauro, dedellatorque Britanni 
Littoris, ac pariter Boreae vaſtator et Auſtri. 
| Quidrigor aeternus coeli, quid frigora proſunt, | 
Ignotumque fretum ? maduerunt Saxone fuſs 
Orcades, incalluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule. 
8 cumulos flevit ares . ty 


K Ska I RIS ata + 
' Nor on | longinqua docent,” domito quod Saxone Tethyp | 
Wy aut 17 ſecura Britann la Picto . N 


wr" HV ® 0 : 


- 


0. a Marcellini Rerum Geſtarum, lib. xx. . | 
+ Am, Marcellini Rerum Geſtarum, lib. xxvii. cap. viii. 
J Cl. Claudiani de III. Conf. Honorii Aug. Paneg. J 52. 
$ CI. Claudiani de IV. Con. Hon. Aug. Paneg. 26. 
Ci. Claudiani in Emtropiums lib. i. # 394- 
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+ . . . 5 | 9 5 | = 1 tl 
Inde Caledonio velata Britannia-monſtro, 0 Go IT, 
Ferro. Pitta genas cujus veſtigia verrit ie ee 


Caerulus, oceanique aeſtum mentitur amictus, 
Me juvit Stilico, totam eum Scotis lernen : | 
> L g 981 "2 5 | p CITE. ? 10978 27 115. 

Movit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige Tethy s. 


unn 


55 


Illius effectum curis, ne tela timerem \ h 4% | Ar 3.4 14 
Scotica, ne Pictum tremerem, ne littore tu (1040: ee rrih ae 


Proſpicerem dubiis venturum Saxona ventis 7. 


Venit et extremis legio practenta Britannis, 
Quae Scoto dat fraena truci, ferroque notatas ' 
Perlegit exangues Picto moriente figuras +. 


In all theſe quotations, thoſe the Roman writers conſidered as the 
Aborigines of the iſland, are called Britanni; and their characteriſtic 
practice is uniformly mentioned. Some attention may be given to 
Martial's deſcription ꝓ, where he calls them Picti Britanni; yet no 
one can conſider him, as deſcribing by theſe. words a foreign upſtart 
nation, He only mentions the original natives of South Britain, by 
their well known practice. Claudian alſo adopts: the RO TR 
ſion : Nec falſo nomine Pictos edomuit.” a 


It is to be obſerved, that Martial lived about the year 94, and 
Claudian about the 398, when the ſuppoſed Pictiſh emigrants are 
ſaid to have become powerful. But, if the form of expreſſion or e- 
pithet conveys no idea of foreign Picti in the early era, and only 
calls the original natives by that name, the ſame mode of expreſſion 
or epithet, uſed by the Roman writers in a later era, may be juſtly 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe the deſcendents of the — people, in the ſame 
uland, 


Cl. Claudiani de Laudibus Stiliconis, lib. ii. 7 246 
+ Cl. Claudiani de Bello Getico, lib. xxvi. J 416. 
4 M. Val. Martialis Epigram. lib. xiv.' Ep. xcix. f VIS fatal.) 3 
5 Cl. Claudiani de III. Conf, Hon. Aug Paneg. / . 3 il 
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To this it may be added, that, when Herodian, who flouriſhed a- 
bout 240, deſeribes“ the cuſtoms of the Britanni, he mentions no fo- 
reign tribe or colony, but the Britanni of that country Severus was 
to invade. To theſe he aſcribes the practice of having various fi- 
gures marked on their bodies, which is illuſtrated by the deſcription 

Claudian gives of the Picti . 23 | 


Theſe obſervations receive additional ſtrength, from Marcellinus's 
naming the two tribes the Picti were divided into ꝓ, Dicaledones and 
Vecturionec. | 


Without entering into a defcription of the import of theſe words, 
and changing an hiſtorical into an etymological enquiry, Dicaledones 
may juſtly be conſidered the ſame as Caledones or Caledonii, who in- 
habited Caledonia, and are the names of a people and country pecu- 
liar to the iſland of Britain, and which once prevailed in the ſouth- 

ern, as well as-the northern parts of it. 


Before the iſland was explored by the Romans, to'the north of the 
Brigantes, Lucan wrote, and calls the ſouthern Britanni, Caledo- 
nii. 

Aut vaga cum Thetys, Rutupinaque littora fervent, 

VUnda Caledonios fallit turbata Britannos 6. | 


* | ERS Martial 


* Herodiani Hiſtoria, lib, iii, 

+ Cl. Claudiani de Bello Gallico, lib, y 418. 
ij Am. Marcellini Rerum Geſtarum, lib, xxvii. cap. viii; 
M. Annaei Lucani Pharſalia, lib. vi. # 67. 
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Martial conſiders the ſame Britanni as Culedonii, in an epigram ads 
dreſſed to Q. Ovidius, going to Britain: 


— dr Ovidi viſure Britannos *: 


Florus his cotemporary, informs, that Caeſar, in his ſecond i inva- 
ſion of Britain, “ eoſdem rurſus Britannos ſequtus in Caledonias 
„ SylvasF.” And Dio Caſſius, in his hiſtory of Severus, divides the 
Britanni, into Caledonii and Macatae |, Claudian alſo mentions che 
Pitt: in Caledonia g. 


Thus we find the Britanni, the inhabitants of South Britain, are; 
from the earlieſt accounts of the iſland, called Caledonii and Picti; 
and that there was a Sylva-Caledonia in the neighbourhood of the 
Thames, We alſo find all theſe names given, at a later period, to 
the people and country in the north of Scotland. This renders it 
highly credible, that the Britanni, called Caledonii and Picti, by Lu- 
can and Martial, are the ſame people with the Caledonii of Dio Caſ. 
ſius, the Picti Dicaledones of Marcellinus, and the Picti of Clau- 
dian, though in the northern part of the iſland, Theſe names of the 
natives run through the whole of. their hiſtory, as written by the ſame 
people, who were particularly acquainted with them. In later times, 
the northern part of the country and people, were diſtinguiſhed by- 
theſe primitive names of Picti, Caledones, and Caledonia, in contraſt: 
to the provincial Britanni, who, by adopting the Roman faſhions, 
had, in a great meaſure, loſt their original names, and neglected their 
characteriſtic cuſtoms, which the northern Britanni continued to re- 


tain; 


* M. Val. Martialis Epigram. lib. x. Epig. xliv; 
L. Annae Flori Epitome Rer. Rom lib. iii. cap. x. 
+ Dionis Caſhi ZEBHPOE, 


* Claudiani de IV. Conf, Hon. y 26. &c. De Laud. Stiles, 1 lib. xi. + on &c. 
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taln. This alteration among the ſubjects of ihe empire began to 
take place under Agricola“, and no doubt had been daily gaining 
ground. 5 


Marcellinus and Claudian give additional evidence, that the Pi; 

were not foreigners, but natives; and, if natives, they were, agree- 
able to the Roman ideas, the ſame race of people who pollefſed South 
Britain at Caeſar's invaſion. 


Ammianus then conſiders the Picti as inhabitanting the inland 
country, when he mentions the Franks and Saxons attacking the ſea 
coaſts oppoſite to Gaul 1. This happened about the 364; and, by 
367, when Theodoſius was the Roman General in Britain, the Sax- 
on rovers had ſailed north, invaded the Orkneys, and were there de- 
feated by Theodoſius, as Claudian informs . This ſhews that both 
theſe writers were, at this period, well.acquaitited with the ſtate of 
Britain, with the inhabitants who occupied, and foreign enemies 
who invaded it. Had Claudian judged the Picts to have been fo- 
Teigners, he would have mentioned it; yet, inſtead of that, he ap- 
pears to think they are native Caledonians, defeated in Thule. 


Whatever is the meaning of the word Thule, it is uniformly, a- 
mong the ancients, the name of a place, either in, or far to the north 
of Britain, involved in darkneſs, and its ſhores waſhed by a * 
terous ocean, Hence Virgil's epithet of ** Ultima Thule 5;“ the 
« refluo circumſona gurgite Thule, of Statius [|; and Catia 


wm 8 e ratibus 


C. C. Taclti Julii Agricolae Nur cap. XX. D. Jun. Juvenalis ee Satyra 


* lil. a 

"if Am. Marcellini Rerum Geka lib, xxvii, cap. viii. 

f CI. Claudiani de IV. Conf. Hon. / 31. 

$ P. Virgilii Maronis Georgic. lib. i. y 30. 

P. Papinii Statii Sylvar. lib v. Abſcantii in Priſcilam, &c. Vt. 
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* ratibus impervia Thule +.” But, having no poſitive evidence con- 
cerning its poſition and extent, they greatly varied on theſe points. 
For, as they conſidered Thule as the moſt remote place they heard 
of, its ſituation was always changing from Britain to the Polar re- 
gions, Yet they generally thought it was either in Britain or its 
vicinity, and mentioned it promiſcuouſly in that manner. 


Strabo rather heſitates, but at laſt ſeems to conſider Ireland as 
Thule d. Mela verges to the ſame opinion, as he places it oppoſite 
to the Belgic ſhore l. Juvenal meant by Thule, that part of Britain 
conquered by Agricola and Lucullus, when he writes, 


% 


Gallia cauſidicos docuit facunda Britannos; p 


De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule ++, 
Silius Italicus entertained the ſame idea: 


Caerulus haud aliter, cum dimicat incola Thules, 
Agmina falcitero circumvenit arta Covinno .. 


Neither Juvenal, nor Silius, could intend by Thule, the Shet- 
land, or Orkney iſlands, but that country in Britain which was the 
ſcene of the Roman campaigns in their days, into which Roman li- 
terature had been introduced, and where the inhabitants fought in 
chariots, This was in North Britain. 


The 


+ Cl. Claudiani de III. Conf, Hon, Aug. Panegyris, J 53. 
$ Strabonis Rerum Geographicarum, lib. ii, 
l Pomponii Melae de Situ Ob, HG cap. vi. 

++ D. Junii Juvenalis Satyrae, Satyra xv. v ili. 

dSilius Italicus, lib, i. 
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The geographer Ptolemy underſtood by Thule the Shetland 
iſlands, or ſome imaginary country in the north ſeas, * 


Other writers vary from theſe ; ſo that, on the whole, their no- 
tions were obſcure and undetermined. It met with ſimilar treat- 
ment from the ancients, that the Terra Auſtralis Incognita has done 
from the modern geographers and hiſtorians, They have wrote 
about it, ſketched it in their maps where they judged it was fitu- 
ated, and any diſcoveries made in the ſouth latitudes were judged 


no part of this continent, but contiguous to it, until Captain Cook's 
VOYages undeceived the public. 


However uncertain the ancients were, it appears evident, that it 
was not uncommon among the Roman writers to call Scotland and 
the northern parts of it Thule. This was alſo Claudian's idea. He 
mentions the Orkneys as the place where the invaders from the 
Baltic, the Saxons, were defeated, But the ſcene of action with 
the Picts or Dicalidones was in Thule, or their native country Cale- 
donia, which retained that original name, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Roman provinces to the ſouth of Adrian's wall, then called Britan- 


21a, and the natives Brittones, as appears from the Notitia, and Bri- 
tannicani. 7 


\ 


Having thus endeavoured to determine, at leaſt one ſituation of 
Thule, forgive the mentioning a conjecture concerning that part of 
Scotland Claudian names lerne. May it not be judged to be the 


place that Juvenal calls Juberna ? It cannot relate to Ireland, as 
| | the 


* Ptolemei Rerum Geog. cap. iii, Albiones, &c. Europae, Tab. I. 


F Notitia utraque dignitatum cum orientes tum occidentes ultra Arcadii Honorii- 
que tempora, lib. ii.. Notitia Proconful Africac, &c. 


D. Junii Juvenalis Satyrae, Satyra ii. v. 139. 
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the Romans rever invaded that iſland, Juvenal probably alludes to 
his cotemporary Agricola's fifth campaign, when he attacked that 
part of Scotland oppoſite to Ireland, and traverſed theſe ſhores to 
the northward, three years before his conqueſt of the Orkneys, If 


this conjecture is well founded, Ierne can be no inland place, but 


on the ſea coaſt, 


The paſſage in Juvenal deſerves to be conſidered. 
Illuc heu miſeri traducimur; arma quidem ultra 


Littora Jubernae promovimus, et modo captas 
Orcadas, ac minima contentos nocte Britannos. 


By comparing this paſſage with the 24th chapter of Agricola's life, 


the poet elucidates the hiſtorian, who in return illuſtrates the poet. 


It appears credible by this induction That, from the firſt inva- 
ſion of the Romans, until Britain was relinquiſhed by them, they 
named the country Britannia, Caledonia, and ſometimes Thule ;— 
That they named the inhabitants at large Britanni, Caledones, 
Pifti :—That they did not give theſe names to one peculiar part of 
the iſland or people, but applied them to the inhabitants and coun- 
try on the banks of the Thames, as well as to theſe benorth the 


Grampians, however they might be divided into the different tribes 


of Leeni, Brigantes, Vecturiones, et Macatae, 


The information from the Romans is ſcanty ; but, having none 
elſe, we muſt be ſatisfied with it, However, as they poſſeſſed leſs 
or more of the iſland for about 478 years, they had the beſt 
avenues of intelligence ; ſo their accounts are to be judged authentic, 


and we ſhould eſtimate every addition as doubtful, and the creature 


of fancy, Yet modern writers give an account of a colony of 
_ Goths 
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Goths, who came from Germany or Scythia, to the Weſtern Iſles 
or Orkneys, and from thence eſtabliſhed themſelves under the name 
of Picti, along the eaſtern coaſts of Scotland. Some make this 
emigration to have happened about 330 years before the Chriſtian 
aera; others place it about the year 68 after that period; others 
bring it ſo low as the year 306. All give a. particular narrative of 
their wars with the Bretons, Scots, and other inhabitants where 
they fixed. But as this migration and hiſtory are unknown to the 
Romans, we cannot view them in any other light, than as fabricats 
ed by weak and frivolous men, ignorant of the fources of genuine 
information, or willfully perverting them, and full of vanity, Nor 
can we conſider in any other. point of view, that almoſt univerſal 
extermination they are ſaid to have ſuffered by the Scots, under 
Kenneth II. Theſe details are not ſupported by any evidence, but 
aſſertion alone, they therefore deſerve no ſerious anſwer ; but we 
are candidly to claſs them with the productions of Annius of Vi- 
terbo, that amuſed the world for a time, but now are juſtly ne- 
glected as impoſitions. | 
EY | 7 
This cenſure, it is hoped, will not be condemned as too ſeeure. 
Buy looking with a ſuperſtitious eye to hiſtorical tales, only vene- 
rable from. antiquity, the ancient hiſtory. of our country has more- 
the appearance of fable than truth; nay, in fact it is ſo. Now it 
becomes time. to emancipate ourſelves from theſe trammels, . and 
with freedom and honeſt criticiſm, to ſelect truth from falſehood, 
and no longer to defend created hiſtory, but remain. ſatisfied. with 
the authentic, though imperfect portion that has eſcaped the injury 
of time. This neither condemns nor precludes: ingenious conjec- 
ture, that is. conſiſtent with hiſtorical evidence, and ſupported by 
public monuments or national peculiarities An ample field re- 
mains for the antiquary and man of ſcience, and it ought not to 
remain uncultivated, | 
There: 
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There is but one objection that is of any importance, againſt the 
idea, that the Pidti were deſcended from the ancient Britanni. The 
objection is, That the language in Shetland, Orkneys, on the eaſt 
coaſts of Scotland, and as far as the Humber, to which the Pic. 
reached, is Scano- Gothic, or the broad Scotch, diftin& from the 
Saxon or Gaelic, which ſhows the P:ds were a Gothic nation. 


It would appear ſingular in the hiſtory of language, that the dia- 
lect of a nation, exterminated 700 years ago, (for we muſt take all 
the tale together), ſhould continue national to modern times, and 
among their conquerors too, who ſpoke a very different language. 
But if we argue from language, the many Britiſh words uſed along 
the eaſt coaſts of Scotland may be adduced, to prove the inhabitants 
to have been of. Britiſh deſcent. In this neighbourhood theſe 
words are uſed, and ſaid to be Britiſh : Cau-zea, Shanmorn, Shan- 
bride, Aber, Main, Avon, Cruinach, Din, or Dun, Tar, Curugh, 
Duffus, or Duffyrrha, Perhaps it might be no difficult taſk for the 
intelligent in theſe ſubjects, to prove that the Britanni and Caledones 
ſpoke only different dialects of the ſame original. At leaſt it is evi- 
dent, that the names of places where the Picti inhabited, remain in 
the ancient Caledonian dialect to this day. Buchanan noted this in 
his time.“ This affords a proof, that one language once prevailed 
over Scotland, and that the preſent change in the low parts of the 
country, was brought about by cauſes that operated without a 
Gothic colony of Piddi, and after that mark of diſcrimination was 
applied to any inhabitants of Scotland. 


Hiſtory gives the fulleſt evidence, that the Danes and Norwe- 
gians frequently invaded the eaſt coaſts of Scotland, Moſt of theſe 
were rather temporary deſcents, than that they eſtabliſhed colonies, 

| Where 


* Rerum Scoticarum Hiſtoria lib. ii, cap. xx, 


Original Inhabitants of Britain. 1569 


Where theſe were fixed, their language in a great meaſure re- 
maing, as in Shetland, Orkneys, and part of Caithneſs, But by 
thoſe tfanfient invaſions, many would remain in the country, and. 
communicate a ſmall ſhare of their language. The Saxons from 
England made frequent inroads into Scotland, and ſometimes con- 
quered to the Frith of Forth. In a ſeries of years, there would 
be alſo conſiderable communications from trade. But the great al- 
teration in our national language took place after the Norman in- 
vaſion of England, and during the Barons wars, when many Saxons 
of all ranks fled to Scotland, found protection, and obtained grants 
of lands. From theſe connections with the Saxons, the Engliſn 
language prevailed ſo much in the lowlands of Scotland, that in the 
reign of Robert Bruce, it was written in greater purity, in the hiſtory 
of that monarch, by Archdean Barbour, than by his cotemporaries. 
Chat dl S 


Theſe circumſtances fully account for the number of Saxon and: 
Gothic words, in the provincial language of the lowlands of Scot- 
land, or the broad: Scots. It is a cauſe adequate to the effect. 
There is no reaſoũ to create a Picto- Gothic: colony for producing 
this change, or to mention a Scano- Gothic language, particularly 
as many of the words called Gothic are pure Saxon, borrowed 
from England, and gradually crept northwards along the coaſts, 
from the greater or eaſier communication :. A few other words 
might have been introduced in the courſe of trade and navigation, 
from the. promiſcuous foreign breed of people, occaſionally ming- 
ling with the lowlanders, neither of which took place in the high- 
lands. e 
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er ; 3 Hit 164 Bra; * 
43 * record of theſe corporations goes f no farther back than th the 

1 2 we cannot with any degree of preciſion aſcertain cheir origi- 
nal number, as, even at this period, ſeveral eorporations were either 
extinct, or at leaſt had extended the objects of their trade conſider- 


ably aged their original bounds, 


For example, the Armen who were no doubt originally, con- 
fined to the making of armour, when that ſpecies of defence went 
into deſuetude, extended their trade to the making of ſword blades, 
which was formerly a ſeparate trade; and, indeed, we will have 
occaſion to obſerve the gradual decreaſe of theſe. corporations, 
owing to different trades aſſociating together, and forming different 
branches of one corporation, 8 


1582.—“ Hew Vans, Dal maſcar, ordained not to buy ſword- 
* blades to ſell again;“ and for this obvious reaſon, that the buſi- 
neſs of a dalmaſcar was ſolely confined to the guilding of iron and 


Keel. 


The buſineſs of the Gairdmakers conſiſted in faſhioning ſword- 
handles; accordingly, in the year 1583, Robert Lyal being ad- 
n a gairdmaker, wrought for his eſſay, * a pair of clain {kellir 
* gairds, and ane pair ribbit gairds,” | ; 
= 1 In 18 year 1 984 the Cutler clay was s a plain finiſhed quban- 
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The Sadlers eſſay a man's ſadil of the French faſhion covered, 
tand woman's ſadil ready for W and ane man's ſadil of 
e e eee wth wr ee 4 
4:47 nh he 24h?) lakdoutr, = " | 

Black{miths eſſay, ane 1 (br and ln band, ane e ſpaid 
iron, ane ſchoile iron, and horſe ſhoe and ſix nails thereto.“ 
pee dar ted een of. 
For theſe, many years paſt eight nails bags wh uſcd * 1 
on a horſe ſhoe; and it is probable, that the increaſed ſize of our 
horſes occaſioned that addition. Indeed, William Paton who writes 
an account of the Duke of Somerſet's expedition into Scotland, in 
the reign of Edward VI. does not beſtow the name of horſes on 
the Scottiſh cavalry, but calls them prickers; nay, he will not allow 
that. the Scots rode, but only pricked along; but this obſervation [I 
buoy ſubmit to the better as of the Society. 
ſy | N 
In. the 1 586, a Beltmaker 8 eſſay. was *© ane far belt, and ane 
belton belt. The firſt of theſe: needs no explanation; but the 
Jaſt was uſed for two different purpoſes: In the firſt place, to keep 


the body firm; ; ad, in-the ſecond place, to * the ſide "On 
upon. | 


A Lockfmith's eſſay, with conſent of the blackſmiths, two kiſt 
© locks.” From this circumſtance, we may infer, that either there 


was not a quorum of the lockſmiths at this time, or more probably, 


that the lockſmiths were anciently a branch of the blackſmith 
trade. 5 


At this period the Lorimers eſſay was ane pair of ſmall ribbit 
* ſword gairds, and ane bridle bit, ane pair ſtirrip irons, and ane pair of 
© ſpurs; all of the French faſhion ;”” and at this time a ſadler's eſſay 
was a man's and a woman 's ſaddle of the Scottiſh faſhion. 

3 2 "+23 | In 
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In the year 1588, there was an addition made to this eſſay, viz. 
a man's ſaddle, and a woman's ſaddle of the French faſhion, and a 
woman's ſaddle. At this period too, I find Pewtherers mentioned; 
but it appears their trade was then very limited, as their eſſay con- 
ſiſted only of © ane baſing and lawer.“ 


In the 1590, the Armourers eſſay was a great hit ſword.” 


Previous to the 1581, it appears that there was only one dalmaſ- 
car, viz, Hew Vans already mentioned; but, upon the 5th Auguſt of 
this year, there was another admitted, who produced for his eflay, 
« a pair gairdes dalmaſh'd and gilt with lief gold,” 
| — ot IS | 

An July 1594, there is mention made of Dagmakers, they were 
joined with the lockſmiths, their eſſay was a hackbut and a dag.“ 
A few definitions from Minſhew's Dictionary will throw ſome light 
on this eſſay, Haquebut is that piece of artillery we otherwiſe do 
e call an harquebuſe, being both French words;—Haque is a hand- 
i gun of about three quarters of a yard long.—Arquebu/e ab arcus et 
*bugio cavus hollow quia trunco ſimilis ęſ arcui; becauſe one end of 
the ſtock next to the man's breaſt is bowed like a bow, and the 
* piece is hollow. — Dagge or piſtol, forſana Dacis quod Dacis Gar- 


„ maniae populis primum innotuerit; becauſe the Dacians were the 
* frſt that uſed them.“ 


In the 1595, The Sheirſmiths make their appearance. Their 
eſſay conſiſted of © ane pair of ſkinner's ſheirs, and ane pair of tay- 
„ lor's ſheirs.“ 


In the 1600, the Armourers eſſay was changed into © an mount- 
* ed braid ſword ferien wrought; and the Cutlers to * ane fi- 
* niſhed quinzeir,” 


Upon 
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Upon the ad September 160g, 4 conſiderable addition was made 
to the lockſmiths eſſay, which then conſiſted of a kiſt lock and a 
hing, an bois Jock, with an double plate lock.” | 


Upon the 26th September, Walter Duncan a Hecklemaker was 
admitted; and as there is no mention of this trade before his ad- 
miſſion, it is probable that he was the firſt who obtained a place 
among: the corporations. 

Upon the th September 1613, Walter Duncan is admitted Link- 
ter, and produced for his _ *.'y brat: heckle, and kom ".. 
* bie iron.“ 

8333 Duncan, Tinkler, was admitted, his eſſay Nl 
4 heckell with a pair of clatting wool cammis.“ 


In the 16 14, a very conſiderable addition was made to the Belt- 
© makers eſſay, viz. ane . ane headſtil, and ane pair of ſtirrip 
leathers.“ 


In the 1616, the Armourers eſſay conſiſted of © an mounted 
- © ſword and ſcabbard.“ 


In the 1620, © a quart flaggon became part of the Pewtherers 
* eſſay.” 2 . 


In the 162i, October 16th, a Dagmaker, with conſent of the 
lorimers, produced as his eſſay, a brazen buckle and an arrow 
„ 


5 1632; December 3d. John Sharg, Engliſhman, produced two 


pieces of work, one of braſs, and the other of copper, as his eſſay, 
f and 
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and was admitted/a freeman of the bragier and copperſmith-trades. 
He ſeems to have been the 4p His e Man were a lorimer 


. FF * © 
and a pewtherer. „ 1h About of fic: was ao en regard 
-& 


Upon the 31ſt July 1634, Robert Duncan ws admitted a free- 
man Bookclaſper, 8 and —— esa fs Lc, h 
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Upon the ſecond of October this year, james * e * Ko 
ſideration of 100 merks (L. 5: 11: 14.) paid by him, was allowed 
during his life, to make and fell within the liberty, all forts of 
© ſword belts, all ſorts of claſpit belts, all forts of braſs bucktes, alt 
e ſorts of braſs nails, braiſin heads for men and women's ſadles, 


* braſſin ſtirrips for N and all other braſſin work of the 
<« like ſort,” 7 dne ein 

Upon the 16th June 1641, the Grayfriars Kirk. ſeſſion applied to 
the Corporations, in order to have the Magdalane chapple bell“ 
rung on their account, for which they agreed to pay L. 40 Scots, 
(L. 3:6: 8 Sterling.) yearly, which was agreed to during Pleaſure, 


In September this year, a Copperſmith produced for his eſſay & «a 
* ſtoving pan and a ſcovit,” 


In the 1644, the 8 eſſay conſiſted © of ane double 
© ſcheith and pair of ſcheiths, an n en and. an Paſs: 1 
Khullſters.“ 


In December this year, a © key and, ſprent band” were added to 
the Lockſmithq eſſay. 


2 


3 
Sh the 6th December 16455 a Lockſmith On 1 Knbekmaker 
were admitted, and his eſſay conſiſted of © ” a lock, with the key and 


fy ſprent 
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* ſprent hand, and knot and iminuter and dyell. He was admit- 
ted with conſent of the lockſmiths and knock makers, and is the firſt 
who was permitted toe xerciſe theſe trades WAI 214 $. ak 
agrnw N nnn dne O⏑Nu ee 
pontthe th April this year, the Corporations e 10 or 
12 of the ableſt men to be in readineſs to ride with the Deacon, 
for ſearghing-and nin out the Laird of e 


2 17 191  » #2 £47 . 1895 310 3. 4 1 


In the 1648, the Braziers eſſay conſiſted, of « an il bell, an 
« hand- bell, an mortar with an piſtol,” a Fei 


Fr the 1649, the Saddlers eſſay was changed to“ an French ſadel 
„and hunting ſadel;“ and, in the 1653, the Braziers eſſay was 
bandes to“ three ſeveral ſorts of buckles, three ſeveral ſorts of 


7 kh 4 
— . 


e nails, with. an ſadel head;;” at this dme the Copperſmiths eſſay 
conſiſted of “ a ſtewen pan and ſkeilit 3“ and the Armourers of 
an e ſword, with a new 3 and e gaurd.“ 


4 FI 8 4 * a FW 
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Upon che 21ſt Majeh 1 57. Mr Charles Smith, Advocate, was 
admitted a Blackſmith ; and was pleaſed to produce, by way of eſſay, 
the portrait of an. horſe's leg, ſhoed with a Al er ſhoe fixed with 
« three nails, with a ſilver ſtaple at the other end thereof; which 
" was found to be a my mud and well PE Wy.” 


3d ow 441 1 
9 ; 


I was much diſpoſed to trace this ingenious gentleman' s family 
and connections“. I had the mortification, however, to diſcover, 
that the record of the Faculty of Advocates - goes. no farther back 
than the year 16603 3 but hope ſome other Member of this Society 
.may be more fortunate in his reſearches. TTY: 1 

2 2 1e ] 4/4/1115: tie 44) | 4 

1. * was a for \of Sir John Smith of Grattle, Knight, * was Lord Provoſt of 


n in the years 1043, 1644 and 1645. 
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As to this curious eſſay, I ſhall, only beg leave to obſerve, that it 
is no ſtretch. of probability to ſuppoſe, that this mechanical genius 
would chooſe the foreleg for his exhibition, in which caſe the allu- 
ſion to his former buſineſs is too obvious to need any illuſtration; 
and would no doubt be confiderad. as 2 * 5 W in oe: 


days. . « 


In the 1659, and 1660, the Sadlers eſſay underwent a further al- 
teration, and conſiſted of “ a great ſadle, an woman' 0 s ſadle, a mall, 
* ſadle, a fide ſadle, and a hunting ſadle.“ 1 0 


In the year 1664, mention is made of a White · ironman, who 
produced as his eſſay *a lantern, a ſugar box, an lamp, and candle 
« ſtick;” and upon the 16th September this year, the harneſſmakers 
are mentioned for the firſt time. The eſſay * a coach horſe har- 
© neſs;” and much about the ſame period, two perſons are appoint- 
ed to convey the Deacon over the water, to the Laird. of Lundy's: 
burial, under the Io of L. 10 each, LEES 8 d. e 


Upon the 16th e e 1667, the Beltmakers ey was con- 
ſiderably improved, and conſiſted of a ſhoulder belt, a waſt belt 
„with an furniture ;”” by which is poſſibly meant lace or fringes. 


In the 1668, the White-ironmens eſſay was extended to“ a ſto- 
„ yen. Pan, a lanterns. a watering pot for the gardening, and an: 
* chandler ;” and upon the 26th September a Dagmaker was ad- 
mitted with the uſual eſſay. We hall meet with no more mention 
of this trade, as in the 1676, the buckle and arrow- head were added 
to the Gunſmiths eſſay, And of the ſame date a Gunſmith makes | 
his appearance for the firſt time; his eſſay was a a pair of ſufßeient 
piſtols. 
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Ia the 1673, James Innes writer was admitted a freeman, on his 
application. I am ſorry to ſay, I find no eſſay on this occaſion, 
neither can I trace the cauſe of his admiſſion, 


In the 1675, the Copperſmiths eſſay conſiſted of a ſkellit of 
« braſs, a ſtoving pan of copper, and an ſtanding chandler of beaten 
« braſs;” and upon the 7th of Auguſt, a watch was added to the 
Knockmakers eſſay; and, upon the 6th October James Aitchiſon, 
Engraver, was admitted in the art of Engraving and Claſpmaker 
trade; his eſſay was * a pair of lock braſs claſps, and a cut ſeal bear- 
* ing the Hammermen's arms.“ 4 


As I cannot trace the ſmalleſt connection betwixt theſe two 
trades, 1 am led to believe that this conjunction proceeded from the 
very imperfect knowledge we had then acquired of engraving, 
which, in my humble opinion, at this time, extended little farther 
than the cutting of letters and ſeals; and as this could afford but a 
very ſmall field for buſineſs, he was admitted among the Claſp- 
makers; which buſineſs, conſidering the very limited uſe of ſhoe- 
buckles, and the very extenſive uſe of bibles at this period, (moſt, 


if not all, of which were ornamented with clafps), could not fail to 
be very productive. f T7 | 

In the 1676, a braſs caſt candleſtick was added to the Founder's 
eſſay ; and, in the ſame year, the Gunſmiths extended their eſſay to 
% a mounted piſtol, à carriban, a buckle, and an arrow head;” and, 
in 1677, the clockmaker's eſſay was the movement of a watch, 


Upon the 13th November this year, a ſervant of the Duke of Lau- 
derdale was admitted an Upholſterer, but diſcharged to take any 
apprentices but Scotſmen's ſons. | 


3 It 
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It gave me a great deal of pleaſure to obſerve ſo much ſpirit in the I | 
corporations, conſidering the uncommon influence which the Duke 


had at this period. For my own part, I ſhould. have been, nomiſe:, 
ſurpriſed had I found him provided with a penſion out of. the corpo- 


ration funds. But it ſeems this is an 1 * n has been reſerved 


4 


for more enlightened times. ee ee 2/1 bs barg or. 
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The 11th of January 1679 was rendered e by e rati- 
fication of the admiſſion of Sir Gp Mackenzie. of of Roſehaugh, as. 
& eeman. 105 Wl eee b. Ai sie 
| — * This! _ 77 

| It ſeems he had been admitted in pee ee br the” 
Deacon, Boxmaſter, and other members, at a meeting held in pre- 
fence of the Lord Preſident of the Seſſion, (Sir James Dalrymple. of 
ir the Lord Arniſton, and ehe vg ere e 12 
1 i 5 1 * 

Ir los not appear that this diftioguithed Arster Women any 


eſſay; but it will be no hard taſk to prove that few members pro- 
moted more the intereſt of the hammermen than he did. WT: 4 


M Cruikfhaoks;/ ip. ie EecleGaſtical Hitors, 60 TRY 411.) 
obſerves, upon the 4th Auguſt 1677, Sir George Mackenzie of 
% Roſehaugh was admitted a Privy Counſellor; and about this time 
Sir John Niſbet, who had been his Majeſty's, Advocate for ſeveral 
« years, was turned. out and ſucceeded by Sir George, who was 

greatly inſtrumental in the after ſufferings of the preſbyterians ; ſo: 
that the prelates themſelves could never charge him with any thing: 
«like moderation.” And whoever looks into Mr Woodrow's hiſ- 
tory, will find that no period has occurred more diſtinguiſhed for the: 
uſe of handcuffs, gallowſlocks, ſpikes, chains, axes, cleavers, thumb; 
kins, boots, and other engines of torture, death, and demembration.. 
Indeed this period. was rendered remarkable by inventions of this. 
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ſort, as appears bm the following act of council, 23d July 1684, 
« Whereas the boots were the ordinary way to expiſcate matters re- 
* lating to the government; and that there is now a new invention 
« and engine, called the Thumbkins, which will be very elfectual to 
« the purpoſe and intent foreſaid ; the Lords of his Majeſty” $ Privy 
mY 1 do therefore ordain, that, when any perſon ſhall, by their 

order, be put t to the 1 torture, the ſaid boots and tbumbkin both be 
6 ee to them, as it ſha be found fir and convenient.“ 

TAE aleady We that the records 4 fd with Omg to 
Sir George' s eſſay; however, as the wol d new has no very deter- 
wiped, hgnification,. I think, it not impoſſible that this new invented 

h cpgine called the Thumbkins,” may have been invented upon that 
occaſion, and lain dormant till an after period, when this worthy 
member acquired ſufficient influence in the Privy Council to eſta- 
bliſh his invention. However, be this as it will, this engine was 
far excelled by an eſſay 'of the Privy | Council, indiſputably new, with 
which 1 ſhall conclude this diſagreeable ſubject. (Cruikſhanks, vol. 
2d, p. 28a, 26th July 1684, The Lords of his Majeſty's Privy 
Council order General-Dalzell to receive Mr William Spence from 
10 © the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh, and to appoint a ſufficient number 

« of officers and ſoldiers to watch him by turns, and not ſuffer him 
4 * ſleep, night nor day, but, uſe. every method neceſſary for keeping 
him awake ; and, in the meantime, to take down in writing every 
6 92 0 he on fay i in relation to the plot.” 


+ 
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1 — * A ik and cruickband” was 4 to the Lockſmith' 8 
eſſay. 
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Upon the 13th May 1686, ende is firſt made of a Hookmaker. 
The eſſay, © a dozen of hooks and a dozen of claſps.,” This year, 


5 ; 11 Z. 2 too, 
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too, a conſiderable addition was made to the Lockſmith's eſſay, viz. 
< a paſs lock with two braſs drawers, the lock poliſhed.” 


In the year 1687, the Chapel was ſet to the preſbyterians for the 
purpoſe of performing divine worſhip in, at L. 3 Sterling quarterly, 
This indulgence, however, was diſcharged by his Majeſty's letter, 
dated in November this year; but afterwards. reſtored by another, 
bearing date 14th February 1688, 


In the 1689, the Clockmaker's eſſay was © a houſe clock, with a 
watch larum, and locks upon the doors. | 


This year, too, the ſmall braſs Founder is mentioned for the firſt 
time. His eſſay, ** a ſuit of oval buckles with the pertinents, a bul- 
© lion nail, a coachnail, and a chairnail.“ He paid L. $6. UL. 4:3: 4) 

more than an. apprentice. 


About this time, ton the Frameſmith makes his appearance. His 
eſſay © tis hokers.” — 


In March 1691, Paul Martin, a diſtreſſed French proteſtant, was 
admitted freeman, for making lancets, razors, and all manner of chi- 
rurgical inſtrumente. His eſſay was a diſmembering ſaw for the 
leg, a trepan, a razor, and lancet.“ I humbly think it a little ex- 
traordinary that ſome medical gentlemen, or at leaſt, ſome Lords of 
the Seſſion, did not attend this admiſſion, as, the razor excepted, the 


hammermen were no judges of the ſufficiency or Inſufficiency af this. 
ellay. 

In Auguſt 1694, John Kello, Embroiderer, was admitted and: 
joined to the faddlers, His eſſay, “ an embroidered- _ and we: 
motto nemo me impune lacgſſet. 

This. 
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- This year, too, a piſtol with a bridged lock,” was added to the 


Gunſmith's eſſay; and © a buckle of trophee work” to the Founders. 


In May. 1698, two knives and a fork were added to the Cutler's 
eflay ; and, in 1700, the barrel forged, to the Gunſmiths”, 


In February 1 701, the Founder's eſſay was a braſs cannon, a bell, 
and a plain round caſten candleſtick ;*” and the Knockmakers a 
* pendulum clock, with a large and ſhort ſwing, and a lock to the 
door, with the uy * and, in 1712, the movement of a watch. ” 


In the * 3, the Sadler obtained the addition of * a charging 
* ſaddle. 


«4 


In the 1720, a mood: is mentioned. His eſſay, three lots of 


9 different ſizes of pins.“ 
In June 1700 for the ſafety of the lieges, the Lockſmith's eſſay 
was appointed to be“ a cruik and cruikband, a paſs lock with a 


© round filled _ not cut or r broke bo: the e with nobs 


—— e thaw * Hon 


In Macch 1733, a very elegant eſſay was appointed for the white 
Ironſmiths, vg. aà box with three canniſters in it, of beaten work, 


* a ſtruck globe lanthorn with ſixteen horns, and a ſyphon with a 


** braſs bow or curtee ;'' and, in June following, the Pewtherers, in 


imitation of their brethren, extended their ella. tt oy =j baſon, a pint: 
* bags a decanter with a lid ane to ĩt.“ 


4 1 


I find 2 us eee e till the 25th March 1746, when 


William Duke of Cumberland was admitted to the freedom of the 
corporation of Hammermen-- He was likewiſe admitted to the 
| freedom: 
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freedom of all the corporations within the eity ; apd the acts of ad- 
miſſion were tranſmitted. to him by the) orf Juſtice Clerk, {Lord 
Miltoun), in a gold box, che ee of which amounted to L. 1212 
Lee L. wan ene e ae e e ne 
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As it is extremely e hike 1 8 weeks would, elapſe before 
the Duke was informed of this mark of attention, 1 humbly ſobmit 
it to the Society, if the victory at Culloden 2 not be nn 
s Wer en ee * 8 1 2351271 
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in May 1703 Thomas ris. was admitted the firſt Edge roa 
maker. His eſſay * a tet of boring bits, and a plain i rom? o 


In July, a Eiſhhookmaker was admitted. His eſſay a Ehhook, 
and a claſp and exe. 


180 
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In January 1774, an aide was admitted, upon agning a de- 
claration 1 in HS of Eng the oath of admiſſion. eb nul, al 
| a on ane ihne bn Ain d 01; Aniogges 6 
This iberality of eee does the corporations much honour, 
The religious prejudices of mankind well deſerve our pity, but can 
never render their deluded votaries 808 of puniſhment. 
"Hans Jeriined: the Sock ſo long, 1 tall now conclude with a 
very ſhort obſervation. | 
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The ancient eſſays are few and Bonde, nd entirely Suse to 
the means of defence or the neceſſaries of; life; 51 bun, as civilization 


advances, the neceſſaries of life increaſe, and of conſequence, the 
arts for manufaQuring t them ; andiit is curious 10 qbſeive;\/as;pnc 
trade goes into deſuetude, another gradually! fucceeds | in place; of it. 
Thus, though we bave no more occaſion. for the ancient, armgurer 


3 and 
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HBuammermen of Edinburgh, - © | 183, ya 


and dagmaker, the gullder, cutler, and gunſmith, have ample e em- | 
ployment ; and the foundet,from the invention of cannon, finds a 
* for W ech in former times ene WR 13. 


Pp; - 3441 i Rip Niebel 75 


Thong! 1 behold with pleaſure the gelen improvement of the 
nſeful arts, yet i it would inake ine infinitely | more "happy, could I fay 


4 — A 


with truth, that the improvement of our ianners went had in hand 
wk that 72 0 177 mechanical operations, - PIITIT eee ITY: 
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An Account of the Magnetic Mountain, od Cannay. 
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Tov will not be obs to receive an account of / the Magnetic 
Mountain of -Cannay : But perhaps it is not unknown to you al- 
ready, or you may at leaſt have heard of ſimilar ones in other places. 

Cannay is an ifland of ten or twelve miles in cireumference, with an 
excellent harbour in its boſom. Near tfiis harbour, on a hill of ſome 
height, called the Cumpaſt Hill, there is a little hole dug, about a 
foot or two in depth. A compaſs placed in this hole is inſtantly 
diſturbed, and in a ſhort time veers about to the eaſtward, till at laſt 
the north point ſettles itſelf in a due ſoutherly direction, and remains. 
there. At a very little diſtance from chis hole, perhaps on the very 
edge of it, the needle recovers its uſual er 
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; 134 An Account Mt he Magnetic Mountain. 


This Kane cireumſtance was known, When Martin, wrote. his ac- 
count of theſe iſlands, and is taken notice of by him. He indeed ſays, 


. the compaſs then ſettled at due eaſt, which is alſo curious, What in- 


creaſes the ſingularity of this alteration in the needle, is a diſcovery 
lately made by Hector ,M'Netl, | Eſq; tack ſman of the iſland. He 


mentionkd the circumſtance to us; and Lord Bredalbane, Sir Adam 
Ferguffon, Mr Iſaac Hawkins Brown, and the reſt of the company, 


went to examine the fact. The harbour, on the north ſide, „is form- 


ed by a bold rock of Baſalt, which may be about half a mile be- 


low, and to the ſouthward of the Compaſs Hill, of which this rock 
is a continuation, We rowed under this rock; and when the boat 
reached its cepter, immediately under the rock, and almoſt touching 
it, the north point of our compaſs veered about, and ſettled at due 
ſouth and remained there. This experiment was frequently repeat- 
ed with the ſame ſucceſs; but this effect was confined alſo to a very 
ſmall part of the rock, which ſeemed to us directly ſouth from the 
hole on Compaſs hill. At a little diſtance, on either fide, the needle. 
recovered its uſual poſition. His Lordſhip then directed the boat to 
row with great quickneſs paſt the rock, when, upon our crofling the 
place which had before affected the needle, it was again affected dur- 
ing the paſſage, though very quick, and recovered ſoon after paſſing 
this point. We could hardly venture to aſſign any cauſe: for theſe 


appearances, but by ſuppoſing ſomething magnetical in the rock ex- 


tending the whole diſtance from the Compaſs Hill to the head land 
at the mouth of the harbour. If this ſhould prove to be the caſe, 


we had no ſeruple in pronouncing this to be the largeſt loadſtone as 
yet diſcovered in the world, 


A part of the rock was wakes off, at the very ſpot where this af- 
fection of the needle was obſerved, and was applied to the compaſs 


when removed from the rock ; but it ſeemed to produce no effect up- 
on the needle whatſoever. "ws the compaſs was carried about the 


length 


length, of of the 0 Sem the rock, 1 in a Une with Compaſs Hill; 
and it was alſo placed in the ſame line on the oppoſite ſide of the 


N produced any effect on the needle. 


In this ifland there eee appearances, not unlike to 
Staffa; and ſeveral, both ſtraight and bent, and every way as regu- 
lar, which mew alſo to den like n ped obſervation till very 
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On the Offices of Thane and Abthane. 
| To the Right Hon, the Earl of Buchan, | 
Mr Lorp, 


FRIARS CaRstx, 


Tux great deference I always pay to your Lordſhip's opinion, 
concerning any thing relative to the conſtitution and antiquities of 
Scotland, has induced me to requeſt your Lordſhip's opinion upon 
ſome remarks I have lately made on the title of Thane, in Scotland; 
and the authority that was annexed to that moſt ancient and honour- 


able office, by our Kings and the _ in the earlier ages of the 


Scottiſh unt y. 


: 


harbour, at about a quarter of a. miles diftance ; neither af theſe ex- 
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196 Of the Offices of IP and Abthane. 


A Thane, which ſignifies a Servant, held, under the king; a jurif. 
dition over a diſtrict called a Thanedom, and afterwards a ſherifſs 


dom, or county. His office was to Sire hag in 5 Fil Sia 
| criminal caſes within his' Thanedom. 5 | 


88 en 0 ofa #0; 
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Upon peruſing the clini” of bereditary juriſdiQions i in Scotland, 
when they were annexed to the crown, in 1748, I find, that in the 
year 1405, a precept was granted by Robert Duke of Albany, Re- 
gent of Scotland, for infefting Donald, Thane of Calder, in lis 
Thanedom, as heir at law to Andrew, Thane of Calder, -his father, 
to whom he had previouſly been ſerved heir, and retoured in the he- 
ritable offices of ſheriff (or Thane) of Nairn, and conſtable of the 
caſtle of Nairn, He was accordingly ſeiſed of his lands and Thane- 
dom, and the ſeiſine is produced as a voucher in the year 1748, to 
prove the fact. By this it appears, that the Thanes of Calder exer- 


 ciſed a juriſdiction over the Thauedom, and afterwards argon, 
of Nairn. 


The title of Earl, (an Engliſh, dignity, derived from the Saxon 
word Ehre, ſignifying honour, and the monoſyllable au) was in- 
troduced in Scotland, firſt, by Malcolm Canmore, and gained ground 
to the prejudice of the more ancient title of Thane. The title of 
Earl' was often granted without any juriſdiction annexed to it, but 
the dignity of Thane, never. And this, perhaps, was the chief rea- 
ſon for its total diſuſe in the year 1476, when William, Thane of 
Calder, had his Thanedom erected into a free barony and regality. 
He was the laſt Thane in Scotland; for the crown, to add to its in- 
fluence, then aboliſhed this dignity. 
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As to the very ancient title of 46% hene, Jam more at a loſs to 
point out the nature and extent of its juriſdiction. I find Crinan, 
Abthane of Dull and the weſtern iſles. He married Beatrix the eld- 
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Of the Offices.of 'Thane and Abthane. 187 


eſt daughter of Malcolm II. and was father to Duncan I. king of | 


Scotland; he was conſidered as the moſt powerful man in the king- 
dom. r | , 


It is a chonghtt that he Gefell the ene of chief juſti- 
ciar over the kingdom, perhaps i in a ſimilar manner as it was exer- 
ciſed by the family of Argyle, ſo late as the year 1628, when the 
Lord Lorn, heritable dp of all eee did reſige chat high of- 
fice to King Charles I. 


In addition to the office of chief juſticiar, Crinan, it is thought, was 
the king's ſteward over the crown lands in the weſtern iſles, as well 
as a large diſtri on the main land of Scotland, called Dull. 


What the extent was of the crown's patrimony, called Dull, I do 
not know; 3 but, in the claim of Sir Robert Menzies for the lordſhip 
of Apin O' Dull, in 1748, the Lord Advocate, i in his'reply, ſays, that 
the lordſhip of Apiri O'Dull was anciently a part of the patrimony of 


the crown, And it is natural to ſuppoſe that it was part of Crinan's 
Abthapedom. - 


The lordſhip of Apin O'Dull, - as claimed by Sir Robert Menzies, 
comprehends the lands ed in the pariſhes of Wen and Dull, 
and d Legierek. | 

3120 pil 277 551 OD Of 2. 1 

Crinan was the laſt Abthane in Scotland for his ſon, Duncan I. 
appointed Bancho, Thane of Lochaber, as his Dapifer or Seneſcalus ; 
and Malcolm Canmore appointed Walter to the office'of Dapifer do- 
mini regis, which became hereditary in his family, until they ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne, i in the perſon of Robert 1I, 
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188 Account of a Combat betwaen the' 


' I ſhall be extremely happy to receive gener ee bauen 
on this ſubject, and am, | 


My Lord, | 
. tl: | Your Lordſhip's. 
Moſt Obedient Serrant, 
ROBERT RIDDEL. 


fn Letount of a Combat between the Af, uhberfon and the 
2. 


Cota Kren. 


In the year 1291, Macdonald, Lord of the iſles, and of e ide 
highlands, ſent his ſiſter's ſon, Angus Macintoſh, chief of the Mae- 
intoſhes, to inform Dugal Dall Macgillie Chattan, chief of the clan 
Chattan, that the Lord of the iſles intended to do him the honour of 


a viſit. 


— 


It was then expected, that when this haughty Lord made a viſit, 
the hoſt was to make an offer of his own wife or daughter, accord 
ing to the ſituation of his family; as a companion for the night to his 
viſitor, Macgillie Chattan knew that this barbarous mark of reſpe& 
would be rigorouſly inſiſted on; and having an only daughter, and. 
deſirous. 


 Macpherfons nn. 189 
deſirous of ſhunning the diſgraceful contpguetices of the viſit, he con- 
trived matters ſo, as to clap up a marriage betwixt this daughter aud 
Angus Macintoſh, who had come as meſſenger from his uncle, Lord 
of the iſles, to announce the intended viſit, By this match the eſtate 
and chieftainſhip of the clan Chattan was transferred to Macintoſh, 
who let the greateſt part of his new acquired eſtate to the Camerons. 
But the Camerons had fcarcely ſooner got poſſeſſion, than they re- 
fuſed” to pay the ſtipulated rent; and Macintoſh, endeavouring to 
compell them, many ſevere conflicts happened betwixt the two clans, 
of which the moſt remarkable was at Innernahavon, in Badenoch. 
About the year 1296, Macintoſh having received advice that the Ca- 
merons were aſſembling their numerous clan and dependents, to 
drive off his cartle, ſoon collected a ſuperior force, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral ſmaller clans, under the general name of clan Chattan. But, 
when the adverſe hofts were in view of one another, an unſeaſonable 
difference aroſe betwixt the Macpherſons and Davidſons. Though 
both agreed that Macintoſh ſhould command the whole, Macpherſon: 
of Cluny, and Davidfon of Innernahavon, contefted for the next poſt 
of honour, each affirming that he was the eldeſt branch of the clan 
Chattan, This diſpute being referred to Macintoſh, he gave his de- 
eiſion in favour of Davidſon, which Cluny reſented ſo-much, that he 
drew off his men, who ſtood by, idle ſpectators, while the Camerons 
overpowered the Macintoſhes and Davidſons, a part of them being 
only ſaved by the coming on of night. Macintoſh, taking advantage 
of the darkneſs, ſent his own bard towards the camp of the Macpher- 
ſons, but by a circuitous route, as if he had come from the camp 
of the Camerons. There the bard, ſpeaking as if in the perſon of a 
Cameron, often repeated the following ſarcaſtic lines: 


Tha luchd na failleadh air an tom, 
dan bolg-ſhuileach donn na dhraip: 
Cha ba bhur cairdeas ruian a bhann, 
Ach ba bhur lamhan a bhi tais. | 
The 


k | . | : a p p 
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The. meaning of this i is, the falſe party are on the hillock, and the 
man with big brown eyes (by this expreſſion was marked out Mace 
intoſh) in diſtreſs: It was not out of friendſhip th üs, but herely 
your own cowardice. This reproich' nettiled Macpherſon" fo much, 
that he called up his men, and, attacking the Camerons that ſame 
night, when he was leaſt expected, made a great flaiighter, purlued 
them far, and killed their chief Charles Macalonair, at a hollow 
place in the hills; which, in memory of that, has been ever ſince 
known by the name of S Thearlaich, i. e. Charles s Caldron. 


116 ; 


Though the above conflict erminared the diſpute with the Came- 
rons, there aroſe another betwixt the Macpherſons and Davidſons, 
that filled that part of the Highlands with numberleſs diſorders for © , 
an hundred years; ſo that king Robert III. found it neceſſary to ſend 
the Earls of Crawfurd and Dunbar, two of the principal noblemen 
in Scotland, with an armed force to reconcile or ſubdue them, Theſe 
two leaders, finding that to ſubdue them would be difficult, and to 
reconcile them impoſſible, brought them at laſt to ſubmit to the only 
terms ſuited to their own diſtempered diſpoſitions. . Theſe terms 
were, that their future ſuperiority ſhould be determined by the event 
of a combat of thirty of each ſide. They were to fight in preſence 
cf the king, with only their broad ſwords, on the north inch of Perth. 


When the appointed day arrived, the Macpherſons wanted one of 
their number. It was propoſed to balance the difference by with- 
drawing one of the Davidſons: But theſe were ſo earneſt for a ſhare 
of the honour of the day, that none of them would conſent to be the 
man left out, In this perplexity, one Henry Wynd, a ſword-cutler, 
commonly called An Gobherom, 2. e. the Stooping Smith; offered to 
ſupply the place of the abſent man for a French crown of gold, a- 

bout ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence Sterling. This poigt being ſettled, 
the combat r with all the fury of ies enemies; and Henry 
| Anne 
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Macpherſon: and Davidſons. 45 191 


Wynd contributed much in making victory declare for the Mac- 
pherſons ; of which ſide, however, beſides himſelf, there ſurvived 
only ten, and, theſe, all grievouſly wounded. Of the Davidſons, 
twenty nine were killed, and only one of them being unhurt, jump- 
ed into the Tay, ſwam acroſs the river, and ſo eſcaped. Henry Wynd 
went home with the Macpherſons, and was received as one of their 
clan. His deſcendents are called Sliochd a Ghobhcruim, i. e. the 
Race of the Stooping Smith. Smith of Balhary's motto, Caraid ann 
am Feum, a Friend in Time of Need, ſeems to allude to this piece 
of hie. rd ond ar 

It ſeems proper here to take notice of two miſtakes uſual to thoſe 
who relate the above incident. Firſt, Henry Wynd is uſually ſaid to 
have been a ſadler; but the appellation of the Stooping Smith, ſtill 
continued to his poſterity; ſufficiently proves what was his occupation. | 
Secondly, What is here ſaid to have been done by the Davidſons, is 
commonly attributed to the Mackays, This laſt miſtake proceeds 
from want of knowledge in the Gaelic language, the pronunciation 
of Mac Dhai, Davidſon, very much reſembling that of Mac Cai : 
But the clan Cai lived at a diſtance from the clan Chattan, and had: 
no connection in what is above related. 
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An Account of the Manner in which the Lammas Feſtival uſed to be 
celebrated in Mid 4 about the Middle” of the. Eighteenth 
Century. 
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1 an 
By Tames Anderſon, I. L. BD. | Wir A tis 


No branch of the hiſtory of man is ſo much involved in obſeuri- 
ty, as that which relates to manners and the progreſs of ufeful arts. 
In the progreſſion of civil ſociety, things are perpetually changing. 
Improvements are made, proportioned to the ſtate of our knowledge 
at the time. Peculiar cuſtoms originate from the preſent ſtate of 
arts, which prevail for a ſeaſon, and gradually diſappear as the cir- 
cumſtances that gave riſe to them fall into oblivion. What de- 
ſerves moſt to be regretted is, that thoſe circumſtances, though of 
much importance in the hiſtory of civil ſociety at the time they 
prevail, are no ſooner paſſed, than they are entirely forgotten. At 
the time they univerſally prevail, no perſon thinks of deſcribing 
them with care, becauſe they are then deemed to be of ſuch public 
notoriety, as to be known to all; and, when they begin to fall into 
di ſrepute, they are deſpiſed as unworthy of notice, and are ſuffered to 
ſlide imperceptibly into the gulf of forgetfulneſs, from which they 
are ſometimes attempted to be recovered by the laborious antiquary, 
who, from incidental alluſions of poets, or tranſient notices from o- 
ther authors, is able, at beſt, to give but a faint and imperfect view, 
often an erroneous picture of thoſe objects, which a few lines from 
a contemporary author would have tranſmitted with indelible force 
and preciſion to the an poſterity. 
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Conſidering: theſe things,. I imagine the members of this Society 
- cannot in any inſtance more effetually accompliſh; the object for 
which it was chiefly inſtituted, (that of tranſmitting to poſterity a 
true account af this country as it now is, and has been in times 
paſt,) than for each individual to recollect with care any peculiar 
cuſtoms of the people, in any part of the country, which he remem- 
bers to have prevailed, that are now fallen, or are falling into diſ- 
uſe ;, and ta give into this Society ſuch an account of them as he 
knows to be juſt, that the knowledge of them may be preſerved in 
the archives of this Society, at ſeaſt, if n Gould be ee in all 
other parts af the earth. | | 


With this view, I beg THOR to communicate the following account 

of an ancient cuſtom that long prevailed in the Lothians, and which, 
within a few miles of this city, was univerſally known about thirty 
years ago, though it is now fallen almoſt entirely into diſuſe. 


In an unincloſed corn country, unleſs the ſoil is remarkably fer- 
tile, a part of the fields muſt be left in graſs for the paſturage of 
horſes, cattle, or ſheep; and as all theſe muſt be guarded by berds 
while at paſturage, it will neceſſarily happen, that in theſe circum- 
ſtances, a great number of boys and ycung lads will be employed 
during the ſummer months 1n tending the beaſts. At the period 1 
mention, this was generally the caſe, with the greateſt part of the 
county of Mid- Lothian. And as it is natural for young perſons, 
who have much idle time on their hands, to ſearch for amuſement, 
theſe herds deviſed many kinds of paſtimes with which they occa- 
ſionally diverted themſelves; but as the celebration of the Lammas 
Feſtival was by far the moſt remarkable of theſe entertainments, I 
ſhall here confine myſelf to ſuch a deſcription of that, as 1 have 
often ſeen practiſed, and ads to de true. 
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All the herds within a certain diſtri, towards the beginning of 
ſummer, aſſociated themſelves into bands,” ſometimes to the number 
of a hundred or more. Each of theſe communities agreed to build 
a tower in ſome conſpicuous place, near the centre of their diſtri, 
which was to ſerve as the place of their rendezvous on Lammag 
day. This tower was uſually built of ſods; for the moſt part 

| Aquare, about four feet in diameter at the bottom, and tapering to a 
point at the top, which was ſeldom above ſeven or eight feet from 
the ground. In building it, a hole was left in the centre for ad- 
mitting a flag ſtaff, on which was diſplayed their colours, on the 
great day of the feſtival. This tower was uſually begun to be built 
about a month before Lammas, and was carried up flowly by ſuc- 
ceflive additions from time to time, being ſeldom entirely compleat- 
ed till a few days before Lammas ; though it was always thought 
that thoſe who completed their's ſooneſt, and kept ĩt ſtanding the 
longeſt time before Lammas, behaved in the moſt gallant manner, 
and acquired moſt honour by their conduct. 
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From the moment the foundation of the tower was laid, it be- 
came an object of care and attention to the whole community; for it 
was reckoned a diſgrace to ſuffer it to be defaced ; ſo that they reſiſted, 
with all their power, any attempts that ſhould be made to demoliſh 
it, either by force or fraud; and, as the honour that was acquired 
by the demolition of a tower, if effected by thofe belonging to ano- 
ther, was in proportion to the diſgrace of fuffering it to be demo- 
liſhed, each party endeavoured to circumvent the other as much as 
poſſible, and laid plans to ſteal upon the tower unperceived, in the 
night time, and level it with the ground. Great was the honour 
that ſuch a ſucceſsful exploit couveyed to the undertakers ; and, 
though the tower was eaſily rebuilt, and was ſoon put into its former 
Kate, yet the news was quickly ſpread by the ſucceſsful adventurers, 


through. the whole diſtrict, ve bled. it with ſhouts of joy and 
exultation, 
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exultation, while their unfortunate neighbours were covered with 
ſhame. To ward off this diſgrace, a conſtant nightly guard was 
kept at each tower, which was made ſtronger and ſtronger, as the 
tower advanced; ſo that frequent nightly ſkirmiſhes enſued at theſe 
attacks, but were ſeldom of much conſequence, as the aſſailants ſel- 
dom came in force to make an attack in this way, but merely to 
ſucceed by ſurpriſe ; as ſoon, therefore, as they ſaw they were dif- 
covered, they made off in the beſt manner they could. 


| To give the alarm on theſe, and other occaſions, every perſon 
was armed with a rooting-horn ; that is, a horn perforated in the 
ſmall end, through which wind can be forcibly blown from the 
mouth, ſo as to occaſion a loud ſound ; and, as every one wiſhed 
to acquire as great dexterity as poſſible in the uſe of this inſtru- 
ment, they practiſed upon it during the ſummer, while keeping 
their beaſts; and towards Lammas they were ſo inceſſantly employ- 
ed at this buſineſs, anſwering to, and vying with each other, that 
the whole country rang continually with the ſounds ; and it muſt 
no doubt have appeared to be a very harſh and unaccountable noiſe 
to a ſtranger who was then paſſing through it. 


As the great day of Lammas approached, each community choſe 
one from among themſelves for their Captain, and they prepared a 
ſtand of colours to be ready to be then diſplayed. For this purpoſe, 
they uſually borrowed a fine table napkin of the largeſt ſize, from 
ſome of the farmers wives within the diſtri& ; and, to ornament it, 
they alſo borrowed ribbons from thoſe who would lend them, 
which they tacked upon the napkin in ſuch faſhion as beſt ſuited 
their fancy. Things being thus prepared, they marched forth early 
in the morning on Lammas day, dreſſed in their beſt apparel, each 
armed with a ſtout cudgel, and, repairing to their tower, there diſ- 
played their eglours in triumph; blowing horns, and making merry 

B b 2 in 
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in the beſt manner they could. About nine cock they fat den 
upon the green; and each taking from his pocket, bread and echeeſe, 
or other proviſions, they made a hearty breakfaſt,” Ufinking pure 


water from a well, which they EIT mn wut dle 
ſcene of their banquet. e 1604 


In the mean time, ſcouts were ſent out towards every quarter, to 
bring them notice if any hoftile party approached; for it frequently 
happened, that, on that day, the herds of one diſtri went to attack 
thoſe of another diſtrict, and to bring them under ſubjection to 
them by main force. If news was brought that a hoſtile party ap- 
proached, the horns ſounded to arms. They were immediately put 
into the beſt order they could deviſe; the ſtouteſt and boldeſt in the 
front, and thoſe of inferior proweſs behind. Seldom did they wait 
the approach of the enemy, but uſually went forth to meet them 
with a bold countenance, the Captain of each company carrying. the 
colours, and leading the van. When they met, they mutually de- 
fired each other to lower their colours in ſign of ſubjection; and, if 
there appeared to be a great diſproportion in the ſttength of the par- 
ties, the weakeſt uſually ſubmitted to this ceremony without much 
difficulty, thinking their honour was ſaved by the evident diſpro- 
portion of the match. But, if they were nearly equal in ſtrength, 
none of them would yield, and it ended in blows, and ſometimes 
bloodſhed. I heard of a battle of this kind (but it was before my 
day) in which four were actually killed, and many wounded, 
fo as to be unfit for work for weeks; but L never actually ſaw an 

engagement of this kind, though: | once was witneſs to a meeting 
of this fort, where there was | fuppole better than a hundred on 
each fide, who were ſo nearly equal, that neither of them would 
yield, and who were upon the point of engaging ; when a farmer, 
a ſtout active young man, who dreaded the conſequences, came gal- 
loping up to them, and. going between the two parties, with great diffi- 
culty, 
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culcy, by threats and entteatfes, got them to deſiſt till he ſhould 
ſpeak coolly to them. He at laſt got the matter compromiſed one way 
or behier, 16 2 to end the firife Without blotys. I was then ſo 


young as to be in no way made achubfuted with the gs that 
were employed. | 


When they had remained at delt tower till about mid- day, if no 
opponent appeared, or if they themſelves had no intention of ma- 
king an attack, they then took down their colours, and marched 
with horns ſounding, towards the moſt conſiderable village in their 
difttia”; where the laſſes, and all the people, came out to meet 
them, and partake of their diverſions. Boundaries were immediate- 
ly appointed, and a proclamation: made, that all 'who intended to 
compete in the race ſhould appear. A bonnet ornamented with 
ribbons was diſplayed upon a pole, as the prize of the victor; and 
ſometimes five or ſix ſtarted for it, and ran with as great eagerneſs 
as if they had been to gain a kingdom. The prize of the ſecond 
race was a pair of gatters, and the third a knife ; they then amuſed: 
themſelves for ſome time, with fuch rural ſports as ſuited their taſte, 
and diſperſed quietly to their reſpective homes before ſun-ſet. 


When two parties met, and one of them yielded to the other, 
they . marched: together for ſome time in two ſeparate bodies, the 
ſubjected body behind: the other; and then they parted good 
friends, each performing their races at their own appointed place. 
Next day. after the ceremony: was over, the ribbons and napkin 
that formed the colours, were carefully returned to their reſpective 
owners. The tower was no longer a matter of conſequence, and: 
the country returned to its uſual. ſtate. of tranquillity. 


The above is a faithful account: of a ſingular ceremony that was 
annually repeated in all the country, within the diſtance of ſix miles- 
welt. 
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weſt from Edinburgh, about 3o years ago. How long that cuſtom 
prevailed, or what had given riſe to it, or how far it extended on had 
each ſide, I am entirely ignorant; but will be glad to have ſuch 
further elucidations concerning it, as any of the Members of this 
Society can give. The name of Lammas-towers will remain (ſome 
of them having been built of ſtone) after the celebration of the feſ- 
tival- has ceaſed. This paper. will at leaſt preſerve the memory of 
what was meant by them. Mos IN ' : 


I never could diſcover the ſmalleſt traces of this cuſtom in Aber- 
deenſhire, though I have there found ſeveral towers of ſtone, very 
like the Lammas-towers of this country ; but theſe ſeem to have been 
erected without any appropriated uſe, but merely to look at. I 
have known ſome of thoſe erected in my time, where I knew for 
certain, that no other object was intended, than merely to amuſe 
the perſon who erected them. 


If this ſhall be acceptable to the Society, 1 ſhall at ſome future 
time give an account of ſeveral other remarkable cuſtoms that have 
diſappeared in my time. 


} 
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A Difquiſition into the Grier Fee of the Silver 
Coins, applicable to the . Four Fames's Kings of 
Scotland. 


By James Cummyng, Eſq; Keeper of the Lyon Records. 


IN the arrangement 700 deſeription of the coins of Scotland, in 
this muſaeum, a difficulty occurs in applying, to each of the firſt 
four James's, the ſilver pieces ſtruck in their reſpective reigns. 
This has ariſen from the arrangement of them in the Diplomata et 
Numiſmata Scotiae, wherein an arched crown is given to King 
James II. This form of crown was not adopted in England till 


the reign of King Henry VII. nor in France, till after the acceſſion 


of Francis L. anno 15 15, as appears by a well preſerved teſtoon, 
No. 454 of the donations, whereon he is repreſented in profile with 
a ſmall open crown, and on the reverſe the French ſhield of arms is 
enſigned with a crown of the ſame form with thoſe on the coins of 


our King David IL 


Leake, indeed, in his account of Engliſh coins, ſecond edition, 
p. 151. ſays, that Henry VI., who ſucceeded to the Englith crown, 
anno 1422, was ** the firſt of our (the Engliſh) Kings, who appears 
% with an arched crown. upon his coins; but upon his great ſeal he 
has an open crown floree, with ſmall pearls upon points between. 
The arched or cloſs crown is not of ancient uſe, but in the 
© Empire, and thence, perhaps, it was called Imperial.” He adds 
aterwards, Henry VII. is * firſt of our Kings that we can be 
. * certain. 
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* certain uſed it; and the teſtoon of Francis I. coined in 1516, is 
* the firſt French money we ſee it upon.“ 


But Folkes, in his account of Engliſh coins, publiſhed for the 
Society of Antiquaries 1745, page 15. ſays, ** King Henry VII. 
* firſt placed upon his money the arched crown, or the imperial 
* crown, as it is now commonly called; and by this particular, his 
** coins are readily, diſtioguiſhed from thoſe of all his predeceſſors. 
This money, however, has been generally aſcribed to King 
„Henry VI. but beſides that, ſeveral of the mint marks to be 
„found on it are either badges uſed by King Henry VII. or the 
« ſupporters of his royal arms, the ders oa ae mee it to d'be his 


beyond all doubt.“ ai 7 a 


All the writers on the ſubject of the coins of Scotland agree, that 
thoſe of King James I. are diſtinguiſhed by a ſceptre on the right or 
left ſide of the King's head, and two flowers de lys, and three 
pellets, placed alternately in the angles of the eroſs on the reverſe ; 
and that thoſe of King James II. are known by two open ,crowns, 
placed alternately with the pellets on the reverſe, Anderfon has 
given to this laſt King a coin, wherein he is repreſented, with near- 
ly a full face, a buſhy wig, and an imperial crown of two arches, 
ſurmounted of a mand and croſs. 


All the writers on the ſubject, ſince the publication of the Diplo- 
mata Scotiae, agree, that this ſpecies of coin is wrong placed in that 
work, though they differ with reſpe& to the ſovereign to whole 
reign it ſhould be attributed. Mr Hamilton of Glaſgow, Mr 
Snelling, - and Mr Fraſer, junior, of Fraſerfield, are of opinion, it 
belongs to King James III.; - bat this laſt gentleman acknowledges 
he is induced to place it in that reign, after the example of the 


other two, though he thinks this arrangement “ liable to conſider- 
| able 
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« able objeftions.” They are led to this determination, by a trial 
of the weight of the coin, compared with the orders given reſpect- 
ing the caingge ; but ſuch orders, though ſtrengthened by the au- 
thority of an act of Parliament, are not always to be conſidered as 
the rules for determining to what King a coin may belong, as Mr 
Hamilton has ſhewn, by adducing an act of the firſt Parliament of 
King James I. after his return from England, wherein it is ordain- 
ed: “ That the King gar mend his money, and ſtrike it in like 
weight and fineneſs to the money in England;“ but he adds, that 
e the firſt mention we have of money in the next reign, we find it 
e nearly double in its nominal value, to what it was in the reign of 
* Robert III.“ From all which we may naturally conclude, that 
ſome other criterion is to be fixed on than that of the weight, to 
enable us to decide to which of the four firſt James's the coin with 
the arched crpwn above mentioned belongs, 


From the above mentioned Engliſh authorities, we have certain 
information, that an arched crown was never uſed in England be- 
fore King Henry VII.'s time. He ſucceeded to the throne anno 
1485 ; and from the French coin above mentioned, we are alſo cer- 
tain, that an arched crown was not uſed in France before the year 
1515. For, though Leake, in the paſſage above quoted, ſays, that 
Henry VI. was the firſt who appeared with an arched crown on his 
coins; yet he remarks afterwards, that Henry VII. was the firſt 
that we can be certain uſed it. And Martin Folkes has demon- 
ſtrated, that all theſe coins with an arched crown, which are at- 


tributed to Henry VI. do, by the marks they bear, belong to 


Henry VII, 


The learned Martinus Schmeizel, in his treatiſe de Coronis tam 
antiquis, quam modernis, 4to Jenae 1712, page 176. ſays, * ſub- 


* jungimus coronam Hiſpanicam. Haec, pro more priſcorum tem- 


C c ** porum, 
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* porum, aperta fuit, uſque ad Philippum II. qui initio apertam 
e geſtavit; deinde vero Henriei II. Negis Franciae exemplo eam 
« clauſit, quod hactenus reliqui etiam reges fecere.” And, in page 
177. Primus vero inter Franciae Reges Carolus VIII. clauſa 
© corona uſus eſt, non aliam ob caufam, quam quod ab Alexandro 
« VL Pontifice, Conftantinopolitanus Imperator pronuneiatus fuerat, 
fed eum inani titulo ſtatim evaneſcerit ejuſmodi coronae decus, 
e Ludovico XII. ſuccefſor ejus nunquam uſus eſt, donec tandem 
* Franciſcus J. qui Caefari Carole V. infenſus, et Imperatoriae Ma- 
e jeſtatis aemulus erat, invidiae vexatus malo, primus Regum decus 
* illud, atque ornamentum, Regio nomine, praeter jus et ratio- 
nem, ufurpavit, ut Chiffetius loquitur.“ And to the ſame pur- 
poſe Father Cl. Fran. Meneſtrier fays, in his Veritable Art du 
Blazon, 12mo, a Paris, 1673, cap. viii. page 194- * Charles VIII. 
« eſt le premier de nos Rois qui ait ports la couronne fermee, ayant 
pris le E d' Empereur d Orient, comme on voit en quelques 
« medailles od il eſt repreſents à cheval avec la couronne ferme en 
** teſte, et cette legende, Carolo Imp. Orientis vicrori ſemper Au- 
« guſto. Sous Pexergue il y a d'un coſts Parthen, pour Parthe- 
„ nope, qui eſt Naples, et ſous l'autre exergue de Vautre coRtE la 
« datte 1495. Frangois I. a la couronne fermée fur ſes armoires, 
en quelques endroits, particulierement au ſceau du concordat 
« paſſe avec Leon X. II y a pluſieurs de ſes monnoyes, et pluſieurs 
autres monumens Ott il n'a que la couronne ouverte. Henry II. 
« eſt celuy qui a pris plus eonſtamment la couronne ferme, que 
© tous ſes ſucceſſeurs ont retenut. Philippe II. Roy d'Eſpange Ia 
e ouverte ſur les regles, qui furent forgez de fon temps, et elle eſt 
© fermèe ſur les ducats qui furent forgez de ſon temps en Flandres, 
* ce qui fait voir que ceſt luy qui en a introduit Puſage pour les 
„Rois d'Eſpagne, Le Rois de Hongrie Va portoit ouverte, en ces 
% monnoyes de 1566, Elle eſt ouverte aux monnoyes de Portugal | 
« de Jean III. et de Sebaſtien, Aux Jacobus CAngletterre, et 
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1 J Ecoſſe de Tan 1601; elle eſt fermée, Aupar-avant elle eſtoit 
9 ouverte aux mor Hearid et R * a la role.” 1 

1 It 4s very obſervable that; from the time of the firſt coinage 
of money in Scotland, in the reign of Alexander I. till the reign 
of King James V. the Engliſh model was the rule with reſpect 
to the Scottiſh coins. In imitation of them, we ſtruck the penny, 
from the time of the above Alexander, till the reign of David II. 
who, copying after his contemporary King Edward III. of England, 
firſt ſtruck the groats and half groats for circulation, which, with 
their ſubdiviſions, as in England, were the only ſpecies of ſilver coin 
we had till King James Vs time, The ſame Edward who firſt 
ſtruck gold coins for currency in England, was imitated in this ſpe- 
cies of coin by his contemporary King Robert II. before whoſe reign 
there was no gold current as coin, in Scotland, Ir appears from 
the authorities above mentioned, that no Engliſh king before King 
Henry VII. aſſumed an arched: crown on his coins. Whether the 
crown with which he was inaugurated had arches or not, is not ma- 
terial: We are certain, from the deſcription of the Scots crown, in 
the inſtrument taken when it was depoſited in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, anno 1707, that the arches at preſent on it were added by 
King James V. And it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that, when King 
Henry VII. aſſumed that mark of imperial ſovereignty, his ſpirited 
ſon-in-law, who ſucceeded to the crown of Scotland anno 1488, on- 
ly three years after his father-in-law's acceſſion, would, after the 
praQice of his anceſtors, adopt this material improvement in the ap- 
pearance of his coins; and therefore we are induced to believe, that 
he was the firſt of the Scots kings who was repreſented with an 
arched or 1 crown on his coins, 


| * 


That chis was. the caſe, is confirmed by the three following autho- 


rities, Viz, 
Ce 2 Furſt 
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Firfl, An engraved genealogical tree of the toyal Seot- 
land, executed in the time of King Wiltiam aud Queen Mary, 
wherein are repreſented the portraits of all the monarchs of Scotland, 
from King Malcolm III. each of whom, down to King James III. 
incluſive, is adorned with a crown of the ſame form with that on 
their reſpective coins; but King James IV. and all che [ſucceeding 
monarchs, are repreſented with arched or imperial towns. This 


tree is part of the donation, No. 441. from the Earl of Suchen to 
the mufaeum of this Society. 


" a. 


Second, Fhe numiſmata of Thomas Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, collected in the reign of King Charles II. engraved and pub- 


liſhed in quarto, wherein the coin attributed by Anderſon to _ 
James. II. is. given to King James IV. And, 


Third, The valuable collection of that great antiquary, Sir Tho- 
mas Bodley, in the univerſity of Oxford, publiſhed in folio, with en- 
gravings by Wiſe, in which the arrangement we have deſcribed is 
obſerved, and the crown in queſtion placed on the head of King 
James IV. This ought to be eſteemed the moſt reſpectable autho- 
rity, on account of the extenſive knowledge of Sir. Thomas in all 
branches of learning, as well as of the period in which he lived. 
He was born, as narrated in the Athenae Oxonienſes, vol. I. page 
326. on the 2d of March 1544, not thirty one years after the death 
of King James IV. and therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed that he was 

ie norant of the coins which were applicable to that reign, 


It has been conjectured by ſome of the modern collectors of the 
coins of Scotland, that the inſcription Dominus protector mens, et li- 
berator meus, which firſt appeared upon the groats of King David II. 
and was adopted by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, was aſſumed by that 


prince in alluſion to his delivery from captivity in England, Out 
2 0 
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o y 48 the Scots adhere to the practice of other nations in 
their evinage,”that it is much more probable this motto was borrow- 
ed ſram the Freneh money, as we find it on an old French coin, in 
2 collection of all the European coins of gold and filver, engraved 
— MITE anno 1589, No. 112. of the donations to 
this —— 


An Account of the Province of Biſcay, in Spain. 
To Mr Cummyng, Secretary to the Society of Scottiſh Antiquaries, 


SIR, 


'I nave the honour of preſenting to the Society a copy of the pri- 
vileges and municipal laws of the Senorio or Lordſhip of Biſcay, in 


Spain; which, I hope, will not be unacceptable, as the ſubject is 
ſomething curious, and the book muſt, I imagine, be rare in this 
kingdom. I alſo flatter myſelf, that it will not be diſagreeable, if I 
mention a few particulars regarding this province of Biſcay, and give 
a ſhort account of theſe laws in general, and point out ſome of them 
that ſeem to be moſt deſerving of notice; eſpecially as they are in 
the Spaniſh language, which many of the members of the Society 


cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand, 


The ancient hiſtory of Biſcay, or of Cantabria as it was called of 
6!d, is, like that of many ether countries, involved in great darkneſs; 
28 nor 
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nor do we know any thing of it for certain, excepting the little that 
we meet with i 4n the Roman hiſtorians, From them we learn. that 
the Cantabrians, in conjunction with their Afturian neighbours, de- 
fended their liberty agaiuſt the Roman invaders, with a yalour and 
conſtancy not_ unlike to that of our own Caledonian anceſtors, 
though not with equal ſucceſs ; for the Cantabriang were at laſt en- 


tirely ſubdued by Agrippa, in the reign of Auguſtus, if credit is to 


be giyen to what the Latin writers are pleaſed to tell us. 


One thing, however, ſeems certain, that the Latin tongue was ne- 
ver ſpoken in Cantabria or Biſcay, as it was for ſeveral centuries in 
the reſt of Spain: And what the Biſcayaps now ſpeak, has all the ap- 
pearances of being a very old language; nor do I believe that even 
a diſtant reſemblance between it and any one of the ancient or mo- 
dern languages can be eafily:diſcovered ; which ſingularity is a phe- 


nomenon that I look upon as oy difficult to be accounted-for"1 ina 
ſatisfaQory manner. 7 2) 


This ancient language of the Biſcayans ; their being reekoned the 
remains of a Celtic nation; ? their inhabiting a hilly country; and 
their having, for a long time, bravely reſiſted the Roman arms, are 
all circumſtances. which naturally attract the attention of à Scotſ- 


man: At leaſt, this is what I experienced, when I was there about 
an year ago. | | 


But, I was likewiſe not diſpleaſed to find, that the Biſcayans have 
among them a conſtant tradition, that their Senores or Lords, (for 
| that is the appellation that has been always given to their ſovereigns) 

drew their origin, at leaſt by the female fide, from Scotland. They 
tell you, that a daughter of the king of Scotland came to their coun- 
try by fea, and landed at a place called Mundaza, near the town of 
Bermeo. Florian de Ocampo, in his Chronicles of Spain, B. iv, c. ili. 


and 


and ſome others fay, that this princeſs had been carried hence by a 
Biſcayan adventurer, who had fallen in love with her, Others, a- 
gain, relate, that aſjer the death of ber father, differences had ariſen 
between her and her brother, and that on that account ſhe had left 
Scotland, with many attendants; that ſhe was driven by ſtorm to 
the coaſt of Biſcay, where ſhe was well received, and was married 
to one of the prineipal perſons there. Others, finally, will have it, 
that being with child, and refuſing to tell by whom it was, ſhe was 
ordered by her father to be ſent out of his kingdom, 
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But, whatever may have been the cauſe of her leaving Scotland, 
all ate agreed, that, not very long after her arrival in Biſcay, ſhe was 
delivered of a fine boy, who, being of a fair complexion, was called 
Curia, which in their language figaifies White or Fair Haired, This 
Curia, as he grew up, diſeovered great ſtrength and agility of body: 
He was alfo very comely in his perſon, and of remarkable ſagacity, 
generoſity, and valour ; ; fo that ber was much eſteemed and beloved 


by all the Biſcayans. 


When he ens the age of twenty two years, it happened 
that Ordono or Oruanio, King of Leon *, being much offended at the 
Biſcayans, becauſe they offered aſſiſtance to the Caſtalians againſt 
him, entered into Biſcay with an army and began to lay waſte alt 
before him; Biſcay was at that time divided into five independent 
Merindades or diſtricts, which had each its own elective magiſtrates, 
But this hoſtile attack from their neighbours obliged them to unite 
their forces, for their common defence; as many other fuch nations 
were accuſtomed to do, when either neeeſſity or choice made them 


go 


. This was Ordonio n ———— or Ufuryer Ordonio, who came 
after bim, and was driven {rom the throne in 960. 


* 
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go out to war. When they came to deliberate who Jhauld. heruheic 
leader, they all caſt their eyes upon Curia as the maſt proper genſan, 
on account of his bravery, popularity, and royal extraftion. Ar- 
cordingly the command was intruſted to him; and a bloody battle 
was fought in a place called to this day Arrigoriqga, which in the 
Biſcayan language means Red Stone ; and it received that name, be- 
cauſe on that day the ſtones there were died with blood. Here the 
Biſcayans gained a complete victory under the conduct of Curia, 
and the King of Leon found it neceſſary to retire home, 


The people of Biſcay, fearing to be ſoon attacked again, and being 
very well pleaſed with Curia for a General, they reſolved to make 
him their Lord, and actually raiſed him to that dignity, upon certain 
reciprocal conditions; ſetting apart for him ſome of the beſt lands 
in their different territories, and allowing him certain duties on their 
iron mines. 


This ſtory, with ſome variety of circumſtances, is mentioned by 
Mariana, Garibay, Camallo a Lope de Salazar, and many other Spa- 
niſh hiſtorians : It is generally. believed in Biſcay, and, as it has ſome 
connexion with Scotland and with Scottiſh antiquities, I thought it 
was not unſeaſonable to take notice of it here. 


Lord Curia, or Jaun Curia, as the Biſcayans call him in their own 
language, commenced his government after the middle of the tenth 
century, and was ſucceeded by his poſterity for nineteen generations, 
down to the time of Peter the Cruel, King of Caſtile, who cauſed 
the laſt of them, Dona Juana, and Dona ſſabel de Lara, to be put to 


Death; and then it was that Biſcay was united to Caſtile, about the 
middle of the fourteenth age. 


* 
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But the Biſcayans on that occaſion were not inattentive to their 
hberties. They did not admit of a Lord of a foreign family, but 
with the expreſs condition, that all and every one of their former 
laws, cuſtoms, and privileges, ſhould be inviolably preſerved, This 
was agreed to, and, in as far as I could learn, has been pretty punctu- 
ally obſerved to this day; ſo that there is not perhaps any part of 
Europe, where more true and genuine liberry, without licentiouſ- 
neſs, is enjoyed, than in the Lord/hip of Biſcay, the Province of 
Guypuzcoa, and the County of Alava, which all three are united to- 
gether, and go under the general name of Biſcay, 


This people have a very ancient cuſtom of holding their general 
meetings for treating of their public affairs in the open fields, 
under a large tree near to the town of Guernica. Theſe meetings 
conſiſt of the Crregider or Preſident named by the King, who is 
always a gentleman bred to the law; of the two deputies of Biſcay, 
of the knights, ſquires, gentlemen, and the procuradores or repre- 
ſentatives of the towns, and of their ſmall diſtricts, which they cal! 
republicas or ante · igleſiat. This laſt word means church: port h, 
{porch of the church) and all the villages of the diſtrict come under 
that name, becauſe they are wont to meet and conſult about what 
concerns their common intereſt and tranquillity, in the porch of the 
pariſh church, where there are ſeats of ſtone for that purpoſe. 


In one of theſe meetings, which was held in the month of July 
1476, Ferdinand of Arragon, who had ſome years before married 
Iſabel or Elizabeth (for the Spaniards, inftead of the name Eliza- 
beth, always uſe that of Habel) of Caſtile, confirmed to the Biſ- 
cayans all their laws and privileges, in the church of St Mary of 
Guernica, and ſwore in the moſt ſolemn manner before the altar, 
to obſerve them, and make them be obſerved ; and immediately at- 
ter this, going out to the famous tree; and being ſeated on a chair 
D d of 
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of ſtone under it, he received the homage of the chiefs and repre. 
fentatives of the nation, who acknowledged him for their Lord, 
and in teſtimony of it kiſſed his hand; as fully related in the 225th 
page, and in the ſeven following pages, of this book which I ſend 
you, The ſame laws were alfo confirmed by his daughter Queen 
Jean at Burgos, in the year 1512, as may be ſeen, page 2 33 of 
the ſame book, 


But, in the following reign, the Biſcayans obſerving, that the 
body of their laws had ſome imperfections; that ſeveral of their 
written laws had fallen into diſuſe, and that many of their cuſtoms 
generally received, had not been committed to writing; in their 
meeting under the Tree of Guernica, on the 5th of April 1526, 
at which there were preſent about 60 repreſentatives of their little 
republics, beſides many other reſpectable - perſons, it was unani- 
mouſly refolved, that their laws fhould be reviſed ; and power for fo 
doing was given to 14 perſons, the moſt eſteemed they had for 
knowledge, experience, and integrity, who promiſed on oath to re- 
form the laws, in the manner that ſhould feem to them, before 
God, the moſt conducive to the good government of the country, 
and to the peace and proſperity of its inhabitants, For this end, 


Ds they were allowed only 20 days; and the Corregidor or chief judge 


was joined with them in the commiſſion. It was alſo ordered by 
the meeting, that the code of laws, thus reformed, ſhould be read and 
examined by the ordinary deputies, and regidores of Biſcay, and that 
a clean copy of it ſhould be made out, and two procuradores or com- 
miſſioners ſhould be ſent with it to Court, in order to obtain the 
confirmation of it from the Emperor Charles V. who was at that 
time their Lord, 


All this was executed with great punQuality. The Emperor ap- 
e and confirmed theſe laws at Valladolid, on the 27th of June 


of 
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of :the following year 1527, and they were promulgated, received, 
and ordered to be obeyed in the National meeting held under the 
Tree of Guernica, on the 3d of July of that ſame year. It is a 
copy of theſe laws, in a ſmall fo/zv, that I have the honour of pre- 
ſenting to the Society ; and at the end of them are ſubjoined the 
confirmations of the five following Kings of Spain, including that 
of Philip V. in 1702, in which year this copy was printed. 


Theſe laws are ſimple, and not many in number, as may be ſeen 
from the ſize of the book in which they are contained. Thoſe of 
them that ſeem to me the moſt remarkable, are the following: 


In the firſt place, when a new Lord of Biſcay comes to , ſucceed 
by the death of his predeceſſor, or any other way, if he is 14 years 
of age, he is obliged to go in perſon to Biſcay, if the Biſcayans for- 
mally require it, and ſwear ſolemnly the obſervance of the laws, 
and the conſervation of all the privileges of the country, at the 
gates of Bilboa, under the Tree of Guernica, and in the churches 
of Larrabezua and Bermeo, and, if he ſhould negle& to do this for 
a whole year, after it has been required of him in form, then the 
rents that are payable to him from certain houſes and villages, are 
to be retained, .and only the dutics on the iron-mines ere to be paid 
into his treaſury, until he fhall comply with the requiſition. Nor 
are his orders in the mean time to be executed; but only received 
with reſpect. Yet the judges placed by him are to have their ordi- 
nary power and juriſdiction, becauſe this is neceſſary for the com- 
mon good. | 


There is a certain ſum of money that is long ſince fixed, to be paid 
to the Lord by the poſſeſſors of certain houſes and villages, which 
muſt always be kept in repair, and are always fold and bought with 
= 0 6:4 5 that 
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that burden. The Lord is alſo to have certain determinate duties, 
which are very moderate, on the ore that is taken out of the iron 
. of which there are very many. No other tax or duty is 
ever, upon any account whatſoever, to be laid on the Bifcayans ; and 
the Lord is to allow a ſufficient ſalary to the am. and to the 
other dg e Wat he places, out of his own treaſury, 


ie Lord cannot eſtabliſh any new city or mY in Biſcay ; 
aGiets it be done under the Tree of Guernica, and with the common 


conſent of the ——— 


Every Biſcayan is declared to be an Hidalgo or Gentleman, and to 
have all the privileges belonging to ſuch, not only at home, but even 
throughout all Spain; becauſe they have always kept their blood 
pure from all mixture of that of the Jews and Moors, And, .in or- 
der to preſerve this their purity of blood, which is of fo great con- 
ſquence to them, and gives them fo hondkrable diſtinctions all over 
the kingdom, no Jew, nor Moor, nor any perſon deſcended of 
either, is to be allowed to ſettle in Biſcay on any pretence whatſo- 
ever. 


The Biſcayans are to be judged only by their own laws in all 
civil and criminal cauſes, not only in Bifcay, but in every part of 
Spain. For this reaſon, in the Chancery of Valladolid, which is a 
ſupreme, civil, and criminal court for all that part of the kingdom, 
that lies on the north fide of the ZTagus, there is a particular court 
for the Biſcayans, and a judge in it called the Guezmayer, de Viſcaya, 
or the Great Judge of Biſcay. | 


Whatever order comes from the King, is to be exatnined in a 


Junta or meeting of the Biſcayans ; and if it ſhall appear to them to 
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be contrary to their liberties or privileges, it is to be received, in- 
deed, with alt due reſpect; but not to be put into execution. 


No Biſcayan ean be impriſoned for any debt, if it be not joined 
with a crime. But the creditor having obtained the ſentence of the 
judge, can get the goods of his debtor arreſted, and theſe goods, 
with certain formalities, may be ſold by public auction for the pay- 
ment of the debt. And if the debtor ſhonld ſecrete any of the 
arreſted goods, then he may be proceeded againſt as a malefactor 
and rebel; and conſequently impriſoned. No Biſcayan's houſe, 
nor his riding horſe, nor his arms, can be arreſted. 


The criminal law is alſo ſufficiently mild. No man can be im- 
prifoned without a formal accuſation lodged againſt him ; and that 
followed by the order of a judge. Nay, further, unleſs the guilty 
perſon be apptehended within 24 hours after the commiſſion of the 
crime, or that the crime be one of the excepted ones, which are, 
high treaſon, the murder of a ſtranger, violence uſed to a woman, 
and ſome few others, he cannot be impriſoned, until he has been 
three times called by a notary public under the Tree of Guernica, to 
deliver himſelf up at ſome one of the public priſons, that fo he may be 
tried; ten days muſt pafs between each of thefe calls, and they 
muſt be notified to him in perſon, or an inſtrument of them left at 
his houfe, or at his pariſh church-door, in the preſence of two wit- 
neſſes. ' During the 30 days of the calls, he may be harboured with 
impunity; nay, he may without any fear converſe even with the 
judge himfelf. But if, before that time expire, he does not give him- 
ſelf to be judged, then he is denounced a rebel ; and whoever receives- 
him into his houſe, or aſſiſts him, is liable to puniſhment, 


No Biſcayan's immoveable eftate can be confiſcated ; but 15 ab 
ways to deſcend to his lawful heirs, whatever his crime may have 
been, 
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been. I was glad to ſee a law, wherein it is declared, that no Biſ- 
_ cayan, on any account, is to be put to the torture; but I was ſorry 
afterwards to find thoſe caſes excepted, in which one is tried for 
high treaſon, hereſy, fodomy, or the coinage of falſe money. It is 
Tomething remarkable, that no Biſcayan can be an executioner : 
this is conſidered as entirely repugnant to the honour of an 
Hidalgo; nay, by the very laws, even the jailors muſt be from 
ſome other province ; their expreſſion is, that they muſt be from be- 
youd the Ebro, which 1iver runs on the ſouth ſide of Biſcay. 


When a man is to fell any piece of land, he muſt give notice of 
this his intention, by a public proclamation on three Sundays, at the 
pariſh church where the ground lies; and if any of his relations 
within the fourth degree chooſes to buy it, he may do it. In that 
caſe, each of them names an appraiſer, and the Judge names a third, 
to ſettle the price. The appraiſers that 7 choſen are obliged by 
the laws to accept of the commiſſion. The buyer and ſeller muſt 
each of them alſo bring a ſufficient perſon to be ſurety for the per- 
formance of his part of the bargain. If lands are ſold in any other 
way, the relations may reclaim them within year and day after the 
ſale; or even within three years, if the reclaimer ſhall declare that 
he had not ſooner heard of the tranſaction. 


The age at which one is ordinarily allowed to be major, is that 
of 25 years complete; but, as ſoon as one has ended 18, he may 
preſent himſelf to a judge and declare, that he is capable of ma- 
naging his own affairs; and if the judge, upon getting proper infor— 
mation, ſhall think him capable, he may order his curators to de- 
liver his effects to him, allowing to the tutors and curators what he 
ſhall judge reaſonable for the trouble and expences they have been 
at on their pupil's account. BE 


The 
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The firing of a gun or piſtol againſt any perſon is declared capi- 
tal, even though no hurt ſhould be done. 


| The ancient cuſtom that the women had, it ſeems, had there, as 
in many other places, of accompanying burials with diſhevelled 


hair, and with howlings and ſongs of lamentation, is forbidden un- 
der a fine, 


It is alſo forbidden to go out of one's own pariſh to a wedding, 
unleſs it be that of a relation; and the practice of going to viſit 
women newly brought to bed accompanied with girls carrying eat- 
ables, and other oftentatious and expenſive preſents, is prohibited. 


But I am afraid of being tedious, and therefore, ſhall conclude, 
wiſhing great ſucceſs to the Society ; and I am, with great eſteem, 
81 R, 
Lour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


J0oHNGEDDEsS. 
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216 Account of the Money, &c. uſed in England, 


a 


| 


An decount of the Money, Coins, and Weights, uſed in 
England, during the Reigns of the Saxon Princes, 


Extracted from a Manuſeript written by James Stirling of Lead- 
hills, Eſquare, 


— 


BEFORE the conqueſt of England by William the Norman, all 
coins were denotninations of weight, ſtamped and verified at the 
King's mint, Mankind had not then learned the way of giving to 
coins any other names than ſuch as were truly analogous to their 
weight. It was, however, very common to have many denomina- 
tions of money which never were realized into coins; but ftill their 
denominations carried a value exactly in proportion to the weight 
which gave them their name, 


Example.—Before the 5 there was no Eugliſh coin which 
had a legal currency, except the penny. This, however, did not 
prevent their reckoning by pounds, oras, marks, and ſhillings. Theſe 
were all denominations of Engliſh weights, as well as of Engliſh 
money; and their reſpective value, when mentioned in hiſtory or 
old writings as denominations of money, does depend yon theit 
proportion as denominations of weights. 


The only way, therefore, to communicate an accurate idea of 
Engliſh money in this period, is to- inveſtigate the ſtate of their 
weights. 


After 
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After the thoroggh ſettlement of the Romans in this iſland, great 
quantities of their coin circulated in Britain, and there is no doubt 
that, for ſeveral ages after the invaſion of the Saxons, the ſame coin 
would continue to be current among them. But theſe and other 
foreign coins acquired, in time, new denominations, or names, ana- 
logous to the language of their Saxon conquerors, or to that of the 
foreign merchants who introduced them, Thus the gold ſolidus of 
Conſtantine the Great, came to be called in England the gold man- 


cus; and the denier of filver coined by Louis the Debonnaire was 
called the ſceata. 


All that can be done to clear up this perplexity, is to lay together 


every fragment, and every trace from old records, making mention 
of the denomination or weight of money or coins known in Eng- 
land in this period; and to compare theſe weights and denominations 
with one another, and with the coins known in the countries then 
moſt in coreelyandepce with England. 1 Fan 


It is evident from many ancient documents, that, before the con- 
queſt, two money pounds were familiarly known in England. The 
one was the great pound, conſiſting of 15 ounces, the other was 
the ſmall pound, conſiſting of 12 of the ſame ounces. 


Every ounce contained four ſhillings, conſequently in the great 
pound there were 60 ſhillings, and in the ſmall pound there were 
48 ſhillings. In every ſhilling again there were five pennies, 20 in 
one ounce. | 


Theſe were the moſt familiar and progreſſive denominations of 
Engliſh money, in which, although the pounds were different, ſtill 
no difference. was found in the ounce or Cs, in the ſhillings, or in 
theſe pennies of 20 in the ounce. 


E e Another 
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Another denomination of both money and weight was the mark, 
or two thirds of the pound; conſequently, the mark correſponding 
to the great pound was 10 ounces or 40 ſhillings, and the mark 
correſponding to the ſmall pound was eight ounces or 32 ſhillings, 


Having thus enumerated the principal coins and denominations 
of Engliſh money, I muſt mention thoſe of foreign nations, which 
were uſed in England, and which frequently occur in authors who. 
have written of Engliſh affairs in the Saxon times. 


The Roman money at the time of the conqueſt of Britain by the 
Romans, was reckoned by affes, denarii, and great and ſmall ſeſ- 
terces. This is the money mentioned by Tacitus, and other writers 
on Roman affairs. 


This reckoning continued until Conſtantine the Great made a 
total alteration ; and, inſtead of the former, introduced ſolidi of 
gold, of which 72 were coined out of one pound of this metal; 
that is to ſay, fix out of the Roman ounce, He coined alſo ſemiſſes 
or half ſolids, 12 in the ounce, and tremiſſes or thirds, 18 in the 
ounce, all gold coins, 


The ſilver coin he called millearenſis, and ordered 60 to be coin- 
ed out of the pound of filver, or five in the ounce ; and 12 mille- 
arenſes had the ſame denomination. and. value as one gold ſolidus. 


Theſe coins. ſoon became the univerſal currency, over all the Ro- 
man empire, and conſequently in Britain, as long as the Romans 
maintained their poſſeſſion of it. 


The 3 uſed i in the Imperial mint by Conſtantine the Great, 
and his ſucceſſors, conſiſted of 5 142, A grains Troy, and the ounce 


428.57 
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428.57 ; conſequently his gold ſolids weighed 71.428 grains, and 
the ſilver millearenſis weighed 85.714 grains, all Troy weight, 


But Charlemagne introduced a new pound into his mint, which 
he called pondus Caroli, by which he continued to coin ſolids of 
gold as before, 72 in his pound, or {ix in his ounce ; but as the 
pound he ſubſtituted inſtead of the old Roman mint- pound, weight- 

ed 5040 grains only, and the ounce 420, his gold ſolid weighed 70 
grains only, and his deniers 20 in the ounce (inſtead of the mille- 
arenſis) weighed 21 grains, all Troy weight. 


His ſucceſſor Louis the Debonnaire coined deniers of 16 in the 
ounce, (inſtead of 20 in the ounce) and theſe paſſed very currently 
in England, together with the new coin of Charlemagne ; until the 
introduction of Sterling money, by the princes of the Norman race. 

As the communication between Britain and the continent became 
leſs familiar, theſe foreign coins received new names, The ſolids of 
Conſtantine the Great, and afterwards thoſe of Charlemagne, were, 
as has been ſaid, called mancuſes of gold ; ; and the deniers of Louis 
the Debonnaire were called ſceatas. The Saxons had alſo the filver 
mancus, which appears to have been rather a denomination of fo- 
reign money, than a real coin; and they had the thrims, which was 
one eighth part of the ſilver mancus. Let this ſuffice as to the coins 
and denominations of foreign money known in England in the 
time of the Saxons, 


It has been ſaid, that before the Norman conqueſt there was no 
money coined in England, except pennies; and the only legal 
penny, by the law of Edward the Confeſſor, was the middling 
penny, 20 in the ounce. The fineneſs of the Engliſh filver pennies 
was nine parts fine ſilver to one part copper, and the pound they 

| Ee 2 e 
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were coined by was 5250 Troy grains. So the middling penny 
weighed 21.875 grains, and the other pennies in proportion. ofa 


As we have now got the RY and fineneſs of the Engliſh coin, 
and as we have abundance of examples of the converſions of value 
between the Engliſh coins and the coins and denominations of fo- 
reign money, preſerved by Engliſh writers, 1 ſhall here ſet down 
in a table the weight in Troy grains, of every denomination men- 
tioned above, with the converſion of their value jnto preſent Ster- 


ling money. 


TABLE of the value of the Engliſh Money, as it ſtood at the 
Norman Conqueſt, reduced to preſent Sterling, to which is added, 
the weight of each denomination i in Troy grains. 


* 


F 8. d. Troygrains. 8 
The great pound of 15 ounces — — — 3189 6562.5 
The ſmall pound of 12 ounces * — — 121516 5290. | 
The great mark of ro ounces — — — 21 Fro 4375. 
The ſmall mark of 8 ounces — — — 11160 8 | 3500, 
The filver mancus of 14 ounce — — — o| 6104 115.375 
The ora or ounce — — — — ol 4] 7 I} 4375 
'The ſhilling 4 in the ounce — — — o 1] 13]] 190.375 
The thrims or 3 of the filver mancus — — q © 104] 144-5468 
The great penny 16 in the ounce — — oo 3zf} 27-344. 
The middling ſtandard penny 20 in the ounce — o 0 23] 21.875 
The ſmall penny 24 in the ounce — — 0 oJ 24 18.229 | 
The gold ſolid of the Greek Emperors, called the gold” mancus o! 8111 71.428 
The gold ſolid of Charlemagne, alſo called the gold mancus o 8 93f} 70. 

a of 3] 26-25 


The denier, of. Louis the Debonnaire, called the ſceata — 


2 4 
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For the more eaſy converſion of great ſums, the following rule is 


added, 


16 great pounds, ' 

20 ſmall pounds, 

24 great marks, | 

30 ſmall marks, 

160 mancuſes of ſilver, 

1280 Thrimſes, 
One ora or ounce, 
16 great pennies, 
20 middling pennies, 
24 ſmall pennies, 


are equal to L. 55 preſent Sterling money. 


each equal to 55 pence preſent Sterling money. 


10 gold mancuſes before Charlemagne, equal to L.4 9 2Z 
10 ditto after Charlemagne, - — . 
10 ſceatas, — — — — — 55 


« Before the conqueſt, Engliſh money was computed by the 
« pound, mark, mancus, ora, ſhilling, thrims, and penny. They 
© had three different pennies, two different money pounds, and two 
e different marks; but only one mancus, one ora, one ſhilling, and 
« one thrims. They had no coins larger than the pennies ; all the 
„ reſt being denominations of money, But as it was inconvenient to 
« have different pennies paſſing together, Edward the Confeſſor 
„made a law, as Edgar had done before him, that only one kind of 
«© money ſhould be current in the kingdom. Praeterea Statuimus 
e ut unus per omnem ditionem noſtram atque idem fit nummus*, The 
© fame money was ſtill current in the time of Henry I. as appears 
« by the following article in his charter of liberties. Monetagium 
* commune quod capiebatur per civitates vel comitatus, quod non fuerat 
* tempore- 


* Selden's Anale&. Brit. lib. 2. chap: 5; 
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_ tempore Edwardi regis, hoc ne a modo fiat omnino defends*, Here 


all money is prohibited except what was allowed to paſs by 
Edward. ; 


*© What this money was, appears partly from Domeſday- book, 
„ which was begun in the Conqueror's time, and finiſhed about a 
year before his death. It contains an account of the value of 
* the lands, goods, and chattles of his ſubjects; and Sir Harry 
** Spelman, who had peruſed it, tells us, that the pound commonly 

e mentioned in it, is called the libra denariorum de 20 in ora, that 
ig, in the ounce; for ora or ore was the Daniſh name for ounce. 
« Hence we find, that the ounce contained 20 of the common 
* pennies then current; and Alfric Grammaticus, who was the 
% Confeſſor's cotemporary, ſays of the ſame money; {bra in Latin, 
i, pound in Engliſh, ſive pennies make one ſhillmg, and thirty pen- 
© niet one mancusF ; hence we find, that the mancus was fix fſhil- 
lings. And fince the ounce contained 20 pennies, and the ſhilling 
* five, the ounce has been four ſhillings ; and conſequently, the 

* mancus one ounce and a half, 


© As to the two pounds, one of them is determined from 

* Canute's third law, where it is ſaid, That he who breaks the 
King's peace in a head church, is to forfeit V pounds; if in a ſecond 
* rate church, CXX ſhillings ; if in a leſs church, where there is a 
* church-yard, LX ſhillings ; if in a country church, where there is 
* no church-yard, XXX ſhillings. Here then is a regular progreſ- 
* fon ; the third mulct is double the fourth, the ſecond is double 
* the third, and therefore the firſt, or five pounds, muſt be double 
* the 


* Matthew Paris, anno 1100. 

+ Gloſſary in voce libra. 

4 Chron. pretioſum, p. 53. Lond. 1745. 
Ib. +. 23. 
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the ſecond, which is 120 ſhillings ; hence it follows, that five 


pounds were 240 ſhillings, or one pound 48 ſhillings, that is 12 
* ounces, ſince the ora or ounce was four ſhillings, 


According to the Textus Roffenſis cited by Dr Hicks in his Diſſer- 
* tatio Epiſtolaris, a ccorle's weregild is by the Mercian law 66 ſhillings; 
* a thane's weregild is fix times as much, or XII hundred ſhillings ; 
the king's weregild 1s as much as the weregiid of fix thanes, that 
*«* is, KXX thouſand ſceatas, which is in all CAA pounds*, Here a 
* thane's weregild is 1200 ſhillings, the king's weregild is fix times 
* as much, or 7200 ſhillings, and this is ſaid to make in all 120 
% pounds; ſo conſequently this pound is 60 ſhillings, or 15 ounces, 
** ſince the ounce was 4 ſhillings, Biſhop Fleetwood, from whom 
*© I have taken theſe two paſſages, ſeems unwilling to admit that the 
* Engliſh before the-conqueſt had a pound of 60 ſhillings, He is. 
« inclined to think that the king's weregild is by miſtake called 120 
pounds, inſtead of 150; for if this laſt number of pounds were 
* equal to 7200 ſhillings, then indeed the pound would come out 
« 48 ſhillings. But, laying afide the king's weregild altogether, the 
thing may be proved from the weregild of a thane, which by the 
&© Mercian law is ſaid to be 1200 ſhillings; becauſe in the eighth 
law of the Conqueror are the following words: Wera Thani XX 
« librae in Merciorum legeF. So that 20 pounds are equal to 1200 
„ ſhillings, and the pound to 60 ſhillings, or 15 ounces as before, 
„And further, it appears from what the Biſhop himſelf cites from 
« the laws of Ethelred, that they had a pound of 15 ounces: Let 
* thoſe who overlook the ports, ſee that every weight at the market 
* be the weight by which my money is received, and let each of them 
* be marked ſo that 15 oras make a pound T. Now this pound of 15. 
„ OUNCces: 


* Chron. pretioſum, p. 22. Lond. 1745. | 
+ Selden's notes on Eadmer, p. 1644. vol. ii. London 1726, 
þ Chron, pret, p. 25. 
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% ounces. contained 60 ſhillings, and the a ns — 
* ſhillings, | 


Camden tells us from the Abbey book of Burton, that 20 oras 
« were rated at two marks of ſilver *, and therefore this mark was 
10 ounces; and that they had another mark of eight ounces, I 
© infer from the twelfth chapter of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, 
* where it is ſaid, manbote in denelaga de willano et ſakeman 12 oras, 
* de liberis autem hominibus tres marcasÞ ; the manbote was a mult 
* to be paid to the Lord by thoſe who killed any of the people be- 
* longing to him; and if we ſuppoſe that of a freeman to be double 
„of what was paid for the villanus, we ſhall have three marks 
* equal to 24 ounces, and the mark equal to eight ounces. We 
* cannot ſuppoſe it triple, becauſe that would make three marks 
** equal to 36 ounces, and the mark 12 ounces, which is a pound ; 
* and much leſs can we ſuppoſe it to be more. Therefore the 
„ Engliſh had before the Cconqueſt two marks, one of 10 ounces 
* which was two thirds of the pound of 15 ounces, and one of eight 
© ounces, which was two thirds of the pound of 12 ounces. And 
* we may obſerve, that ſince the mancus was fix ſhillings, or one 
* ounce and a half, the pound of 15 ounces was equal to 10 man- 
„ cuſes, and the pound of 12 ounces equal to eight mancuſes. 


* The Normans who were not acquainted with the way of rec- 
% koning the old Engliſh money, fell into ſeveral blunders in their 
« hiſtories, and in tranſcribing the old laws; and generally ſubſti- 
© tuted the word mark for mancus. Thus in the laws of Henry I. 
« 3© ſhillings are made equal to five marks, and 120 ſhillings to 
* 20 marks f. But fince the mancus was fix ſhillings, the 30 ſhil- 


40 lings 
Remains chap. of money. 
+ Spelman in v. ora. 


4 Chron. pretioſ. p. 29. 
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„lings make five mancuſes, and the 120 ſhillings make 20 man- 
© cuſes. So in both theſe examples the word mark is erroneouſly 
put inſtead of the mancus. It is ſaid in Domeſday-book, that 


„hen the King croſſed the ſea againſt his enemies, it was the cuſ- 


* tom of Warwick, either to ſend him four ſailors, or four pounds 
© of money ; that is, one pound for each. And Matthew of 
© Weſtminſter ſays, that Hardicanute gave eight marks to every 
% ſailor, and ten marks to every maſter of a ſhip f. Here again 
the mark is put for the mancur; and the ten mancuſes which the 
„ maſters. got were the pound of 60 ſhillings, and the eight man- 
i cuſes* to the ſailors were the pound of 48 ſhillings. This agrees 
« with what was ſaid before; for, if the people of Warwick did not 
t ſend four ſailors, they were obliged to pay one pound for each, 
« that is, as much they could be hired for; only in Domeſday- book 
46 jt is called a pound, and in Matthew of Weſtminſter it is called 


eight marks, by miſtake for eight mancuſes, which are equal to 
i the — oak ain *— 


&« The law which I ly cited from the Textus Roffenſis, is one 
© of Ethalſtan's; there it is ſaid, that a ceorle's weregild is by the 
© Mercian law 200 ſhillings ; but in the manuſcript in the Cotton 
library it ſtands, ceorles weregildum CCL thrimſa, id eft, ducen- 
« tos ſolidos, ſecundum legem mercenorum ; and in the Saxon copy a 
„ ceorles weregild is 267 thrimſes, by the law of the Danes . 
« Whether it be a law of the Danes or Mercians I ſhall not inquire, 
« jt is ſufficient for my purpoſe, that 200 ſhillings are ſtated at 266 
or 267 thrimſes. From this it follows, that the thrims was to the 
ee ſhilling, as three is to four; ſo that 200 ſhillings make exactly 
« 266 thrimſes, and two thirds over. Now, ſince three ſhillings 

F f * are 


* Selden mare clauſum, lib. li. chap. xi. 


+ Id. ibid. 
1 Spelman in voce Thriſina, 
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* are equal to four thrimſes, the mancus being ſix ſhillings will be 
equal to eight thrimſes. 


© T have ſhewn that the common pennies current at 'the time of 
* the conqueſt, were the fifth part of the ſhilling, or the twentieth 


part of the ounce; and now I ſhall ſhew what the other two 
* pennies were. | | 


© In the twelfth chapter of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, 
© we have the following account: Danigeldi redditio propter pyra- 
* tas, primitus ſtatuta t. Patriam enim infeſtantes vaſtatione ejus 
&« pro poſſe ſuo inſiſlebant. Ad corum quidem inſolentiam reprimendam, 
«* tatutum eft, damgeldum annuatim reddi, ſcilicet, duodecim denarios 
pro unaquaque hida totius patriae, ad conducendum eos qui pyra- 
© tarum irruptioni reſiſtendo obuiarent. And, in the 16th chapter of 
© the laws of Henry I. Danigeldum, quod aliquando ymgeman daba- 
© tur, id eft, duodecim denarii de unaquagque hida per annum. So in 
*© both theſe laws the danigeld is ſaid to be twelve pennies on every 
hide of land. | 


Rut in the Black- book of the Exchequer, ad bos ( Danos) igi- 

« tur arcendos a Regibus Anglicis flatutum eft, ut de ſingulis hidis 
jure quodam perpetuo duo ſolidi argentei ſolverentur in uſus virorum 
* forttum, qui perluſirantes et jugiter excubantes maritima, impetum 
% boſiium reprimerent. Quia igitur principaliter pro Danis inſtitutus 
& eft hic redditus, danegeldum vel danegeldus dicitur. And Hary 
of Huntingdom, writing of King Stephen, has the following 
e words: Vouit quod danegeldum, id e&ft, duos ſolidos ad hidam, quos 
* anteceſſores ſui ſingulis annis accipiebant, in aeternum condonaret “. 
According to this author, and the Black- book of the Exchequer, 
| * the 


 # Spelman in voce Danegeldum. 
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te the danegeld was two ſhillings, but it was alſo twelve pennies by» 
the laws of Edward and Henry I.; and therefore, ſix of theſe 
“ penntes made a ſhilling, and conſequently there | were 24 the 
* ounce, 


«Spelman. gives the following paſſage: Placita coram concilio 
t domini Regis Term. Mich. 37 Hen. 3. Rot. 4. Suff. Fohanna Dea- 
&* koni attachiata fuit ad reſpondendum hominibus de Berkholt, quare 
it ab eis alia ſervicia quae, ec. unde dicit quod tempore Regis 
Hen. avi Regis Jolebant babere talem conſuetudinem, quod quando 
«© maritare volebant filias fuas, ſolebant dare, pro filiabus ſuis mari- 
tt tandis, duas horas, quae valent trigmts duos denarios*, Hence 
te we find that two horas, or two ounces, were equal to 32 pennies, 
© gr the ounce equal to 16; and therefore the ling was equal to 


60 four of theſe pennies. 


« T have now ſhewn that the Engliſh before the conqueſt had 
« three different pennies ; the ſmalleſt kind were ſix in the ſhilling, 
© or 24 in the ounce, the middling kind were five in the ſhilling, 
© gr 20 in the ounce, and the greateſt were four in the hiling, or 
« 16 in the ounce. 


« Beſides the denominations of money already given, we find 
et that ſums were frequently reckoned by the gold mancus. Thus, 
« when Ina King of the Weſt Saxons invaded Kent, . he made them 
e pay him thirty thouſand mancuſes of gold f. And a certain mi- 

« niſter of King Ethelred, called Ulfric Spot, built the abbacy of 
« Burton, and endowed it with all his paternal inheritance, which 
Ff2 © was 


„ Spelman in voce Marchet. 
+ Cambden's remains, chap. of money. 
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© was valued at ſeven hundred pounds: And to get this donation ra- 
© tified, he gave to the King three hundred mancuſes of gold, and 
© five to each of the Biſhops ; and the eſtate of Dumbleton to Alfric 
© Archbiſhop of Canterbury“. 0 


« The value of the gold mancus, in filver money, is found from 

* Canute's law about the heregeat or hereot, which was a certain 
« proportion of money, horſes, arms, and accoutrements, to be fur- 
© niſhed by the King's vaſſals, when they attended him in his wars; 
* but I ſhall only mention the money, the reft not being to my pur- 
* poſe. The F ngliſh are divided into three ranks, namely, the Earls, 
© the King's Thanes of the firſt rank, and the inferior Thanes, The 
© firſt paid 200 mancuſes of gold, the ſecond 50 mancuſes of gold, 
© and the third two pounds, Therefore, as the firſt is quadruple 
* the ſecond, ſo muſt the ſecond or 50 mancuſes be quadruple the 
* third or two pounds ; from which it follows, that 50 mancuſes of 
gold were rated at eight pounds of filver. This is confirmed. by 
© the hereot of the Danes, who were divided into three ranks of 
« Thanes. The firſt paid 50 mancuſes of gold, the ſecond four. 
pounds, and the third two pounds: Therefore, as four pounds are 
© double of two pounds, ſo muſt 50 mancuſes be double of four 
« four pounds ; ; that is, eight pounds, as it was found beforeF. And 
* we may remember that Canute's pound was 48 ſhillings, or 12 
2 ounces; - and confequently 50 mancuſes of gold were valued at 96. 
* ounces of filver. | 


“There was no gold coined in England till long after the con- 
« queſt; and therefore the Sold n mancus was a foreign coin. But, af- 
© ter 


„ Selden's Janus Angl. lib. ii, p. rot f. 
} Spelman in voce Herotum. 
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« gold coin uſed all over the Roman empire, except the ſemiſſes and 
« tremiſtes, which were only ſubdiviſions of the ſolid. And it was 
« not only coined by the Franks, under the firſt race of their kings, 
© but-by other northern nations, after they had conquered ſome of 
© the Roman provinces ; ſuch as, the Burgundians, the Goths in 
“ Spain, and the Lombards in Italy. To the Roman ſolid, Charle- 
© magne's ſolid ſucceeded, and became as univerſal in his wide ex- 
« tended empire, as the other had been before. And the French 
© continued to reckon money by it, till ſome time after Hugh 


* Capet. 


„ From what has been ſaid, it appears, that it was the gold ſolid 
ti hich the Engliſh called the gold mancus; but with this diſtinc- 
« tion, that it was the Roman ſolid till the inſtitution of Charle- 
« magne's new pound, and his ſolid afterwards, 

„Thus, the mancufes which Ina got from the Kentiſh men, were 
© Roman ſolids ; becauſe his expedition into Kent was in the year 
* 694, which was before Charlemagne's reign : But the gold man- 
© cuſes above mentioned, in the time of Ethelred and Canute, were 
% Charlemagne's ſolids ;. becauſe both of them lived after his time. 


By many undeniable proofs, drawn from the comparing of the 


weights of Rome, of Charlemagne, and of Engliſh coins, it appears 
very evident, that the averdupois ounce was that made uſe of in the 


Engliſh mint before the conqueſt ; although the pound of 16 ſuch 
ounces was not introduced till long afterwards, And, in the preced- 
ing table of the value and weight of Engliſh money, it may be obſer- 
ved, that the ora or ounce ſtands rated at 437.5 grains troy, which is 
the exact weight of one ounce averdupois ; or the ſixteenth part of 

| 7000 troy 


«ter Conſtantine the Great introduced the ſolid, there was no other 
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7000 troy grains, which is the exact weight of one averdupois pound 
of 16 ounces. | 


We have ſeen, that, by the Mercian. law, the King's weregild, or 
the mulct for his flaughter, was thirty thouſand ſceatas, or 120 great 
pounds : Now, whether we reckon by the pounds or by the ſceatas, 
the weregild comes to be, according to the table of converſion, 
L. 412: 108. preſent Sterling money. This ſum was paid to the 
King's relations, and as much more was paid to the public. Thus, 
the King's whole weregild was, by the Mercian law, L. 825 preſent 
Sterling money, 


But, by the law of the Angles, the King's whole weregild was thir- 
ty thouſand thrimſes, which make, according to the table, L. 1289: 1 :3 
Sterling. ; 


The Danes before the conqueſt made ſeveral inroads upon Eng- 
land, and extorted large contributions. Florentius Vigornenſis rates 
them at the following ſums of old Engliſh money, 

In the year 991 they extorted from them 10,000 pounds. 

In 994 — — — — 16,000 | 

In 1002 | — 24,000 

In 1007 Ates 36,000 

In 1009 | 3,000 

In 1012 | 48,000 

In 1014 | 430,000 


— — 


In all 167,000 


Now, if we ſuppoſe theſe to have been ſmall pounds, of 48 ſhil- 
lings or 12 ounces averdupois, the ſum will be L. 459,250 Sterling. 
| 15 85 And 


* 
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And if we reckon them great pounds, of 60 ſhillings or 15 ounces, 
it will be L. 574, 62: 10 8. Sterling. 


— 


It has been ſaid that Ulfric Sprot, when he endowed the abbacy of 


Burton, gave King Ethelred 300 mancuſes of gold, and five man- 
cuſes to each of the biſhops. The 300 were worth L. 132 Sterling, 
and the five to the biſhops make L. 2: 4 8. Sterling. 


When the King, before the conqueſt, croſſed the ſeas on an ex- 
pedition againſt his enemies, it was the cuſtom of Warwick either 
to ſend him four ſailors or four pounds in money, one pound for 
each, + This was the pound of 12 ounces, value L. 2: 15 8. Sterling. 
Hardicanute gave the ſame wages to his ſailors; and to every maſ- 
ter of a ſhip, ten mancuſes of ſilver or 60 ſhillings, This was a 
great pound, value L. 3: 8.9. And the people of Berkholt were 
obliged to pay two oras or ounces, that 1s, eight ſhillings of old mo- 


ney, or 98. 2 d. preſent Sterling, upon the marriage of their daugh- 
ters, which was called the marchetta mulieris. 


The danegeld was two ſhillings, or one-half ounce, that is, 2 8. 31d. 


Sterling, on every hide of land; that is, on as much as one plough 
could Jabour. 


The romeſcot or denarius S. Petri, is commonly ſaid to have been 
one penny paid by every houſe in England. The whole of Peter's 


pence is ſaid to have amounted to 300 merks or 200 pounds, at the 


time when Sterling money was introduced into England; that is, af- 
ter the conqueſt, which in preſent Sterling is about L. 62 1. A trifling 
tribute, and a mark of a very ſcanty population in thoſe days. 


The old Engliſh pound of the merchants, called bra mercatoria, 
is frequently defined, in the Norman time, by the pound of 25 ſhil- 
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lings Sterling, Now, as 20 ſhillings Sterling were 12 ounces, 25 
ſhillings muſt be 15 ounces. So this old libra mercatoria was 15 
ounces troy weight, as the 3 money pound 1 was 15 ounces aver- 
dupois. | K 
By this /ibra mercatoria they compoſed their — or cart- load, 
which conſiſted of 4100 of theſe pounds, and was s ſubdivided | in the 
following manner : 


12 Pounds made their ſtone. 


5 Stones made their fodmel. 
30 Fodmels made their charre, ſometimes called Carrus or Carra- 


ta, - 
Another ſubdiviſion of this Charre was as follows: 


124 Pounds made their ſtone, 
14 Stones made a wey. 
12 Wey made a charre. 


From this aukward ſubdiviſion of their charre, it is very plain 
that it had never been eſtabliſhed according to any natural propor- 
tion to this Engliſh pound of 15 ounces troy weight ; and it is by 
inveſtigating the proportion of different weights, that the true origin 
of this charre is diſcovered to be no other than the Paris ron weight 
or 20 quintals, | 


The troy pound is to this Engliſh merchant pound, as 12 is to 15, 
or as 4 is to 5: And-it is to the Paris pound as 16 is to 21. Con- 
ſequently the pound of the merchants is to the Paris pound, as 20 is 


Wei. 
The 
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The charre, therefore, or the Engliſh cart-load, being 2100 mer- 
chant pounds, muſt be equal to 2000 Paris pounds, or to 20 — 
which make their ton. 

The frongeſt confirmation of this conjecture is found from an an- 
cient manuſcript containing an account of the eſtate and expences of 
the abbacy of Bello Loco or Bewly in Hampſhire, for the year 1270 
where it is ſaid, That the Engliſh merchants reckoned 21 of their 
pounds to the ſcore. This made their reckoning correſpond exactly 
with the Paris ſcore of 20 pounds. | 


Now, although this charre be really the Paris ton, the ſubdiviſion 
of it by ſtones and fodmels are Engliſh denominations, and anſwer 
without fractions to the averdupois weight: Thus, 


12 Averdupois pounds make the ſtone. 
6 Stones make the Fodmel, 
30 Fodmels, one charre. 


So one charre contains 30 fodmels, 180 ſtones, and 2160 averdu- 
pois pounds. In like manner the charre contains 12 wey, 180 ſtones, 
and 2160 averdupois pounds, as before. 


Next, the averdupois pound is to this merchant pound, as 35 is to 
36: And 35 is to 36, as 2100 is to 2160, From this jt may be con- 
cluded, that this charre was originally a French weight; that the 
ſubdiviſion of it has been by the averdupois pound; but that the 
Normans have confuſed it by the introduction of their troy weight. 
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An Account of the 1/land of I. columkill. | 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of Buchan. 


| Iowa, or Aemona, and in the Gaelic language, I Colm Kill, i. e. 
the burying place and iſthmus of Columbus, is a ſmall iſland about 
a mile's diſtance from the ſouth weſt coaſt of the iſland of Mull, fi- 
tuated in 56* 59 of north latitude. From ſouth to north this little 
iſland extends ſcarce two miles, and only one in breadth. The ſoil 
on the eaſt ſide is very rich, and produces corn and graſs, but the 
weſt coaſt is rocky and barren. Saint Columbue, in his voyage from 
Ireland, landed firſt upon this Ifle, and built there ſoon after two 
churches, and as many monaſteries : One department for the males, 
and the other for the females, Theſe were endowed by the kings 
of Scotland, and of the Iſles, the revenue of which amounted to 4000 


merks per annum. 


— — 32 


Tona was the ſee of the Iſles after the Scots loſt the Iſle of Man, 
in which King Crathelinth erected a church to the honour of our Sa- 
viour, called Fanum Sodorenſe; and from hence the biſhops of the 
Iſles were ſtyled Epiſcopi Sodorenſis, The vicar of Iona was the par- 
ſon of Soroby in Tyree, and dean of the Iſles. This monaſtery pro- 
duced biſhops to ſeveral dioceſes in England and Scotland ; and, a- 
mong others, Aidanus, who came from thence, and was biſhop of Lin- 
disfarne, now Holy Iſland. The life of Columbus is written in the 
Gaelic, and a copy of it was ſome years ago in the hands of M Do- 
nald of Benbecula. 15 8 | 


There 
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There is a tradition among the inhabitants, that Saint Columbus 
ſuffered no women to remain upon the iſland but ſuch as were de- 
voted to religious celibacy ; and that the tradeſmen who worked there 
were obliged to keep their wives in an adjacent iſle, called on that 
account the women's iſland. 


Bede, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, gives the following account of 
him: In A. D. 565, at the time that Juſtin the younger ſucceeded 
Juſtinian in the government of the Roman empire, the famous Co- 
lumbus, a preſbyter and abbot, but in habit and manners a monk, 
came from Ireland to Britain to preach the goſpel among the north- 
ern provinces of the Picts, that is, to thoſe who, by high and rugged 
mountains, are ſeparated from the ſouthern provinces ; for, on the 
ſouthern ſide the Picts, as they affirm themſelves, had renounced ido- 
latry and embraced the Chriſtian faith a long time before, and that by 


the preaching of Ninian, a Britiſh biſhop, who had been regularly e- 
ducated at Rome in the ſacred myſteries. 


In the ninth year of Meilochen, ſon of Pridius King of the Pits, 
a moſt powerful prince, Columbus converted that nation to the faith 
of Chriſt by his doctrine, diſcipline, and ſanctity of life. 


Upon this account the iſland of Iona was given him, which, by 
contraction, is called Hit, to ere a monaſtery in, which his ſucceſ- 
ſors poſleſs at this day, and where he himſelf was buried in his 77th 
year, and 32d after his going to Britain to preach the goſpel, He 
alſo founded monaſteries in Ireland and Britain, but that of Iona had 
juſtly the preference. The iſland has a rector, who is always a preſ- 
byter abbot, to whoſe juriſdiction the whole province, and the biſhops 
themſelves, ought to be ſubject, though the thing be unuſual, accor- 
ding to the example of that firſt doctor, who was not a biſhop, but a 
preſbyter and monk, and of whoſe life and doQrines ſome particu- 
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lars are faid to have been written by his difciples. But, whatever he 
was, this is certain, that he left ſucceſſors eminent for their great cha- 
rity, divine love, and regular inſtitution, Thus far Bede, in lib, iii. 
cap. iv. of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 7 n 
The learned Dr. Henry Foulis, in his Hiſtory of the Popiſh Uſur- 
pations, declares it his opinion, that Fergus II. about the year 212, 
did build a famous abbey or monaſtery at Iona, and a royal place of 
interment for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, which continued the burying 
place of the kings of Scotland, till the reign of King Malcolm Can- 
more *; and that this iſland bore the name of Iona till about the 
year 600, when Saint Colm or Columbus being dead, King Aidan, 
who was his pupil, out of the great regard he bore him, interred 
him in the royal burying ground, repaired and -beautified the mo- 
naſtery, which he dedicated to the Saint, and, in honour of his name, 
called the iſland I Columb Kill. 


The 

Our public records are ſaid by Boetius, in his Preface to the Lives of the Biſhops. 

of Aberdeen, to have been removed from Icolumkill to the monaſtery of Reſtennot, in 
Forfarſhire, by order of King Alexander I. His words are, „Inde (ex Iona inſula) ſed 
ce multos poſt annos, ut Reſtonothii munitus eſt. in Anguſia, ubi nunc Canonicorum D. 
Auguſtini, coenobium quod ad Ionam difficilis admodum erat aditus, noſtri annales, in- 


te de traducti reſervantur Alexander I. Rex, eUuxit.” Hence Reſtennot is ſaid to have 
derived its name, „Qua Rex tenebat.” $3.2; a ä 


This place of Reſtennot was remarkable afterwards for its library of manuſcripts, 
which was carried off or deſtroyed. by the army of Edward I. of England, —Spottiſ- 
wood's Hiſtory, page 50. 


Pope ——— II. directed a Bull to Gregory Biſhop of Brechin, and Germanus 
Prior of Reſtennot; and another to the ſame Biſhop, and John Prior of this Houſe. 
Chartulary of Dryburgh, in the Earl of Buchan's poſſeſſion, No. 28 and 31. 
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The preſent remains upon the iſland, of buildings, appear to have 
been the work of ſucceeding ages, and to have received, from time to 
time, many additions, The church of St. Mary has a handſome 
choir and ſteeple in the middle, with two aiſles adjoining, forming, 
in all, the exact figure of a croſs. The ſteeple, three ſtories high, 
ſtands on four arches adorned with works in baſfo relievo. Two of 
theſe arches are 22 feet' in length, the breadth, viz. of the church, 
within the walls; the other two are 162 feet; the breadth of the 
aiſles adjoining, each of which is 3o feet in length; the church and 
choir, with the width of the arch ſupporting the ſteeple, are 140 feet 
in length. The ſteeple, which you aſcend by a narrow winding ſtair 
of hewn ftone, is almoſt entire, and ſome of the roof timbers are 
ſtill remaining. In the upper moſt ſtorey is a circular window, lozen- 
ged by arches of poliſhed tone meeting in the center, and forming 
an equal number of-oblique ſpherical triangles, ſo artfully contrived, 
that they admit of abundance of light, yet exclude the wind and rain. 
The ſouth wall of the church riſes in very great pillars, wrought ac- 
cording to the different orders, in which are caſt arches, each having 
at the top arched above, and the whole admits light to very near the 
top of the wall, which is moſtly entire; and, where light fails, are 


ſeen on the outſide of it, the remains of buildings once joined to the 
wall. | 


| Adjoining to the north wall ftands the building now called the 
College. The arch of the common hall is ſtill entire, as is the a- 
rea paved with hewn ſtone, and having galleries, and the remains of 


ſeparate apartments for the ſtudents, To the north of theſe lie the 
ruins of the houſes of the religious. 


Within the church, in the north weſt corner, by the wall built 
acroſs under the arch ſupporting the ſteeple, is ſhewn a large hole 
near as high as the fide wall, into which they ſay St Columbus was 

i. wont 
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wont to retire to prayer at ſtated hours. By the wall at the eaſt end 
ſtands a piece of white marble, five feet ſquare, ſuppoſed to be the 
altar, or communion table; one corner is pretty much broke by the 
inhabitants, who, thinking it to be a relic of St Columbus, imagine it 
to be a preſervative from diſeaſes, either in man or beaſt, Near 
this, on the north ſide of the choir, is a grave ſtone of black marble, 
\ quite entire, on which, in a very fine baſſo relievo lies Abbot Mac- 
fingone in his ſacred garb, with a croſier in his hand, elbowing two 
lions at one end, and ſpurning two at the other. This curious re- 
main is ſupported by four props a foot in height, and round the 
edge of the ſtone is the following inſcription : 514,35 ; 


+ HIC + JACET + JOHANNES . 
ABBAS DE Ij + Obiit Anno MD. 
Cujus Animo propicietur Altiſsimis. Amen.“ 


=, 


Juſt oppoſite to this, on the other ſide, ſtands another of com- 
mon free ſtone, done after the ſame manner, for Abbot M*Kenzie, 
but much defaced, Within a ſmall building, cloſe by the choir and 
Joined to it on the ſouth ſide, lies buried Lauchlan Macfingon, fa- 


ther of Abbot John, under a plain black ſtone, with this inſcription 
in Britiſh characters. 


Hzc eſt Crux Lauchlani Macfingon et ejus filij 
Johannis Abbatis de lj facta Anno Dom. 
MccccLXxxX1X. 


Weſt from this, at a ſmall diſtance, lies a ſtone much impaired by 
time, with an inſcription in the ſame character, but very ancient, and 
without a date, it not being cuſtomary ever to add a date, even to a 


charter, 
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charter, till the days of King Robert Bruce, but to aſcertain the evi- 
dence by reputable witneſſes. The inſcription runs thus: 


Hic jacet Angusius filius Angusii Maic Dom- 
Iinaab Domini d Ila. 


Within a little encloſure of ſtone, near the weſt end of the choir, 
on the north fide, lies a grave ſtone very much broke, and ſunk in 
ruins, where St Columbus's body is ſuppoſed to be interred. Not far 
from thence to the northward, before the entrance to a ſmall vault, 
which they ſay runs a great way under the buildings, ſtands a ſtatue 
of an abbor, called by the country people, who ſee nothing of the 
figure of the man, Abbe Camachbaſſatto, Near this is an inſcription 
without a date, thus; 


Hic jacet Johannes Betonius Maclenerum Familiae Me- 
dicus qui obiit...... 

Ecce cadit Jaculo victrici mortis inique 

Qui toties alios ſolvit ipſe malis. 


Fronting the body of the church, on the ſouth fide, is the burying 
place of the Chieftains, where are ſeveral grave ſtones, with men in 
armour in baſſo relievo, without any inſcription viſible, bur ſuppoſed 
to be of the Macleods, Macguaries, and Macleans of Dowart, but I 


think more probably of the Scottiſh Kings, whoſe tombs extend to 


the weſtward in a row, without any monument or inſcription re- 
maining, except one on a large ſtone, which ſeems to have had a 
long inſcription on it, but defaced. One of them appears above 
ground ; 
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ground ; and has on its edge the following antique inſcription in the 
Britiſh character. | | bs 4 


Cormac Ulfhadda hic eft ſitus. £4 SELL 


| 
& ES 


—_ 


That 1s, Cormac Barbatus,. or long bearded, lies here interred. 
Cormac Macaird, one of the kings of Ireland, who, according to Dr. 
Keating, in I Notitia Hyberniae, was buried here in 213. 


On the ſouth ſide of the choir, a few paces weſt, ſtands a croſs, of 
one ſolid ſtone, overgrown with moſs, 14 feet 9 inches high, 6 feet 
broad, and 6 feet thick; fixed on a pedeſtal of one ſtone, 2 feet high 
above the ground, on which are hewn three ſlopes like ſteps of ſtairs 
quite round. A few paces north of the croſs ſtand the walls of Rol- 
lie Ouſan, or Ouſan's Reliques or Chapel, 60 feet long and 20 broad, 
And eaſt from this, at a ſmall diſtance, lies a ſtone almoſt ſunk in 
the ground, with an inſcription, thus ; 


Hic jacet quatuor Priores una. 


South from St. Mary's church to the nunnery, runs, to the diſ- 
tance of 300 paces or upwards, a cauſeway in pretty good repair, 
cut by another acroſs to the ſhore, Betwixt the church and nunnery | 
ſtands another croſs 10 feet high, 14 inches broad, and 4 thick, with- 
out ny inſcription. 


The nunnery appears good even in its decayed ſtate; the walls 
ſtanding are nearly of an equal height all round, with an area in- 
cloſed, and paved with hewn ſtones, In the eaſtern part is a ſpring 
arch, which covers the whole breadth of the main building, all en- 

tire. 


Of the Roman Hoſts and Pilum, Cc. 441 
tire, On the ground is a black marble ſtone, on which is an alto 


relievo of a prioreſs, with Sancda Maria; ora Pro. Me, and round 
the figure, in old Britiſh characters, this inſcription ; 


Hic jacet Domina Anna Donaldi Ferleti filia, quondam 
Prioriſſa de lona, que obiit A. D. MDXI. cujus ani- 
mam Abrahamo commendamus. 


oP the Roman [Ta N and Pilum, of the Brafe and Irom 
ed b by the Ancients. 


To Mr J Cummyng, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries,. 
_— 


318, 
Mansz or DuNDuRcas, wear Elgin. 


A rw years:apo, ſome copper antiquities were found in a moſs: 
at Inc hach, three miles caſt of Nairn, in the pariſh of Auldearn, 
Theſe 1 obtained, and now tranſmit them to you, as Secretary to the 


Society of Antiquaries, that they may be placed in their repoſitory, 


I take the two ſharp pointed pieces of copper, to be heads of Ro- 
nan 4 ue, Or ipcars. . 
h Hh. | | 8 
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| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Varro informs us, that the Haſſa was at firſt the peculiar wea- 
pon of the Haſfati. In Polybius's time, they had adopted the Pilum 
or javeline, and the Haſta was given to the Triarii, but more parti- 

cularly appropriated to the Velites or light infantry, each of whom 
had Jeven of them. The ſhaft was round, an inch in diameter, and 
three feet long. The head was from /even to eleven inches in length, 
and had a ſocket for receiving the wood. Their remains, which I 
have ſent, correſpond to this deſcription of Polybius T. 


The Pilum was a weapon of the ſame kind as the ZHafta, and each 
of the Haſtati and Principes had two of them, The wooden ſhaft 
was from three to three and a half inches in diameter, and four feer 

and an haff long. The metal head was of the ſame length with that 
of the haſia, and at the middle an inch and a half in diameter; one 
half of it was.inſerted into the ſhaft, or fixed to it with rings, and 
two feet three inches of it remained without the ſhaft, This head 
varied in form, being either round, or ſquare, or three ſided, 


Theſe weapons were not peculiar to the Romans. All nations 
had ſpears, The Celtae had their Lancea, Sparum, and Matara, to 
which the Roman Haſa was ſimilar. The Pilum correſponded to 
the Celtic Geſſum, Geſum or Gaeſum, and Lateia, which Lateia was 
ſometimes made red hot, and thrown at the roofs of houſes covered 
with ſtraw, to ſet them on fire, being the Facula fervefacta of 
Caeſar. 


It is not to be queſtioned that the Romans borrowed theſe, and 
their other offenſive and defenſive arms, from the Celtae, as the Cel- 
tic 
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Of the Braſs and Iron uſed by the Ancients. 243 


tic language ſupplied them with names to war, and the things of ruſ- 
tic life. That illuſtrious people afterwards altered and improved 
them, by their intercourſe with the Hetruſcans and Greeks, as they 
borrowed. whatever they eſteemed an improvement in the military 
art, from every nation with whom they became acquainted. 


As the name Securis was given to a figure in plates of antiquities, 


of a ſhape ſimilar to the two pieces with broad edges, ſent with this, 
I was led to conſider them as ſmall fized axes, and gave them that 
appellation, in a Preface to ſome collections relative to the aicient 
hiſtory of Britain, which is now at Edinburgh. On ſecond thoughts, 
I find, that neither their form nor magnitude are adapted to the uſes 
of a Securis. At laſt my miſtake was rectified by Joſephus, in his 
account of the Roman armour and weapons *, He mentions that 
the Roman cavalry had, not only a long pole headed with metal, or, 
an horſeman's ſpear, but alſo, in a quiver, tbree or more darts, with 
broad points, of the ſize of an Haſta. 


Thoſe now ſent anſwer to this deſcription ; and may be conſidered 


peculiar to the cavalry, as the ſharp pointed are heads of the Haſta 
Velitaris, 


They are all made of that ſpecies of copper which Pliny | names 
Caldarium, or caſt in a mould ; and thote with the broad edge have 
the mark where tie two parts of the mould were united. 


Some Antiquaries ſay, That it is a miſtake to imagine that all 


©. the brais {words, pears, &c. found in Scotland, are Roman, as the 


Hh 2 Gothe, 


* De Bell Judaic: Lib. i. Cap. iii. 
+ Cuuy, Lio. xxxive Cap. viii. 
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© Goths, Danes, and Angli, uſed ſuch inftruments, and thefe were 
frequently buried or thrown.into the fire with the dead; and that 
* we cannot pretend to judge with any certainty what of them are 
© truly Roman; except where urns with Roman letters, or the neigh- 
© bourhood of ſome Roman ſtation, offered us ſome foundation for 
* conjecture.” Nay ſome, not ſatisfied with this, aſſert, That the 
© Roman authors never mention the uſe of braſs weapons among 
them; that they very well underſtood how much preferable iron 
« was to braſs for the making of arms; and ſo well how to forge 
eit, long before they ſet foot in Britain, that it ſeems ſtrange how 
© any body can imagine thoſe brazen ſpear heads, and ſwords, and 
other implements to have belonged to them, where the ſame in 
iron would have been much more commodious.“ 


There can be no doubt that iron, as now treated, is a metal pre- 
ferable to copper, for weapons and many other purpoſes; but we 
are not to judge from modern practices and improvements, of what 
actually did take place among the Romans and other ancient nations. 
The queſtion then is, did the Romans uſe copper for their weapons? 
or was it limited to the more northern and modern nations? Upon 
a candid inveſtigation it will appear that the Romans did uſe it, nay 
for a long time preferred it to iron, a metal more ſtubborn to ma- 
nage, and leſs in requeſt. 


Before metallurgy was practiſed, ſticks with their ends burned in 
the fire, were uſual weapons; then arms of ſtone, and heads of 
ſpears and arrows of that ſubſtance were introduced. The cabinets 
of the curious are filled with ſuch. They are found over Europe; : 
and, in Scotland, what our country people call El/- Arrow Heads, 
which ſome uſe as amulets, are the arming of our anceſtor's . 
made of flint, before they Knew the uſe of metals. 


When 
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When attention was turned to metals, the eaſieſt ſmelted and 
wrought would firſt come into uſe. Of theſe ace, copper, was, from 
remote antiquity, applied to every civil, military, and religious pur- 
poſe. It was late before iron dame into general practice, as it is a 
difficult and tedious proceſs to extract it from the ore, and render it 
malleable. - | 12] ba 


The Romans were early acquainted with copper. When Servius 
Tullius divided the inhabitants of Rome into claſſes, he fixed the ar- 
mour and weapons of each claſs, and appointed them to be of cop- 
per. Livy ſays “ of the firſt claſs, * arma his imperata, galea, cly- 
* peus, oeceae, lorica; omnia ex aere; haec ut tegumenta corporis eſ- 
« ſent, tela in hoſtem, haſtaque, et gladius,” &c. This aſcertains, that 
copper was then univerſally employed in their armour and arms. 


It appears from Caefarf, that fs was the metal he uſed in re- 
fitting his ſhattered fleet, though no doubt they by this time had 
become acquainted with the uſes of iron, as Dio Caſſius informs us, 
that Caeſar's troops, in the engagement with Arioviſtus, found their 
daggers of great avail, not only as they were ſhorter than the Gallic 
or German broad ſword, but as their points were made of iron or 


Reel, which implies that the remainder of the blade of that weapon 
was made of another metal, probably copper. 


Pliny 5 gives an account of aeg or copper, which he diſtinguiſhes 
into three kinds: Coronarium,” which was beat into thin plates, 
* tenvatur in laminas,” * Regulare,” which endured the hammer, 
e obſequitur malleo,” * Caldarium,” or caſt copper, which was 
brittle, © malleis fragile.“ 

_ In 

„ Livy, Lib. 1. + De Bell. Gall. Lib. iv. Cap. xxxi. 

+ Hiſt, Rom. Lib, xzxxvii, $ Pliny, Lib. xxxiv. Cap. xx. Ed. Hard, 
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In the ſame book * he deſcribes the different qualities of the va- 
rious kinds of Ferrum or iron. Aliae molle tantum, plumboque 
© yicinius ſubminiſtrant; aliae fragile et aeroſum—aliud brevitate ſola 
& placet.” Among theſe are properties that do not belong to the 
metal we call iron; ſo that I fuſpeQ; even in Pliny's time, they ei- 
ther had not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed between the two metals, aes: 
and ferrum, or in many inſtances uſed theſe two words ſynonimouſ- 
ly and promiſcuoufly, when applied to the materials of armour and 
weapons, as braſs had been originally employed before iron was in 
common uſe, | | 


It is uncertain when iron came into general uſe among the Ro- 
mans, and in any degree ſuperſeded copper. Plutarch, in his life of 
Camillus, towards the end, fays, that he ordered his troops to provide 
iron helmets, that the large ſwords of the Gauls might either be 
turned aſide or broken on them. This I take to be only a tranſient 
effort; and that iron was but little uſed until after they became ac- 
quainted with Spain, and the iron mines of Cantabria, which were 
eaſily and ſucceſsfully wrought, At leaſt, in the time of the ſecond 
Punic war, they adopted the ſhort Celtiberian ſword, which was made 
of iron, and for puſhing, but never could attain the temper and 
goodneſs of the inventors. At the ſame time the Spaniſh dagger 
of twelve inches in longth, and of iron, was introduced among 
them, | 


But it muſt be obſerved that, long after that period, ars, copper, 
was chiefly employed by them; ſo much, that all the arms, armour, 
and tools of that illuſtrious people, that are extant, are of copper. 
The beaks of their ſhips of war were of that metal, and Virgil men- 
tions acrata ſecuris t, as a weapon, and acrata acies J. 

| Pliny 
* Pliny, Lib. xxxiv. Cap Kli. : + Virgil, En. xi, 7 656. - 
+ Virgil, En. vii. Y 703. &c. | | | 


, 
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Pliny inſorms us* that they melted copper and iron into one maſs ; 
and, if he deſcribes the making of ſteel, he alſo mentions the mixing 
of alloy with copper, to harden it f. From modern experiments it 
appears, that copper, by 9 certain proceſſes, can be made 
to have moſt of the properties of iron. This the Romans were cer- 
tainly acquainted” with, as they applied copper to purpoſes that re- 
quired a hard and well tempered metal; and, after they had acquir- 


ed the knowledge of iron, gave the preference to copper, either pure 
or mixed with alloy, and duly tempered, 


There can be no doubt then, that many of che antique copper arms 
diſcovered on the Continent, were made by the Romans. They an- 
fwer to the deſcription given by their writers, and to the figures of 
them upon their ancient monuments, They were alſo manufactur- 
ed after their own peculiar ſtyle and manner, that diſtinguiſhed them 
from thoſe of other nations. 'The ſwords of the Gauls and Ger- 
mans were long and broad, without ſharp points. The Roman 
ſwords were ſhort, ſharp pointed, and made for puſhing. The blade 
was ſubſtantial, about two feet in length, generally ſtraight, though 
ſometimes a little curved ; but the point was uniformly ſharp. 


When weapons. are found in countries, where that people once 
were, of the ſame metal, form, and characteriſtic ſtyle of workman- 


ſhip, with thoſe that are truly Roman, we cannot but aſcribe them 
to the ſame people, This argument holds good, 1n regard to the cop- 


per arms diſcovered in Scotland, as the Romans pervaded the iſland, 
and occupied ſtations in it to the north of the Grampian hills. To 
this we muſt add, that the copper ſwords found in this country 
agree to the deſcription of that weapon among the Romans, and 

neither 


* Pliny, Lib. xxxiv. Cap xl. | + Ibid. Cap. xx. 
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neither to the large and pointleſs Gallic or German, nor Wm 
broad ſwords. 


The inhabitants of Britain, Gaul, and Germany, for a long ama, 
had only ſmall quantities of any metal; yet I can entertain no doubt, 
that the ſame reaſons. that influenced the Romans, operated with 
them to employ copper, The management of this metal, they had 
learned in the eaſt, before their emigration to Europe; but mines of 
N were ſcanty in the countries they occupied, and they found great- 
er plenty of iron. Arms and utenſils. of copper have. been diſcover- 
ed over Europe, of a deſign and faſhion. different from what prevail». 
ed among the Romans. Ferrum, iron, was alſo uſed by theſe north · 
ern nations, and probably in greater proportions than aeg, copper, if 


we limit the name ferrum, and contraſt it to ae. This is eſtabliſh» 


ed by the teſtimonies of Tacitus, Caeſar, and Plutarch. 


Tacitus reports of the Germans *, © Ne ferrum quidem ſupereſt; 
i ſicut ex genere telorum colligitur. Rari gladiis, aut majoribus 
* lanceis, utuntur; haſtas, vel ipſorum vocabulo, frameas gerunt, 
anguſto et brevi ferro:” & c. And of the aesf, © Rarus ferri, 
* frequens. fuſtium uſus,” And of the Fenn 4, Sola in ſagittis 
« ſpes, quas inopia ferri offibus aſperant.“ In bis Annals 5, he 
deſcribes the German arms; Enormes haſtas—non loricam Ger- 


mano, non galeam; ne ſcuta quidem ferro nervove firmata pri- 


% mam utcumque aciem haſtatam, ceteris, praeuſta aut brevia tela.“ 
Caeſar | relates of the Britons, Naſcitur in maritimis ferrum, 


Plutarch, 
* Tacitus, De Mor. Germ. vi. | 7 Ibid, xlv. 
+ Ibid, xlvi. | | Lib. ü. Cap. xiv 
I Caeſar, De Bell, Gall. Lib. v. Cap. Xl, 10 | 
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Plutarch, in his life of Marius, writes that the Ci mbri applied cop. 
per to religious purpoſes, as they ſwore the captives they diſm ſſed, 
on a brazen bull; and uſed iron for their weapons and armour, as 


they were armed with breaſt plates of that metal, and had large and 
weighty ſwords, the reverfe of the Romans, 


If this inveſtigation does not fully anſwer, at leaſt it weakens the 
objection againſt copper weapons being Roman. That people, Gn e- 
very period of cheir empire, employed copper in their armour, arms, 
and tools, Many ſuch are found, that accurately reſemble the de- 
ſeriptions, and repreſentations on Roman monuments. The other 
ancient nations of Europe had not plenty of that metal. They ra- 
ther gave the preference to iron, for warlike purpoſes, and, when 
they uſed copper for weapons, their ſtyle of work manſhip aud fabric 
diſtinguiſhes them from the charaQeriſtic manner of the Komans, 


I know not what to make of the round piece of their copper, 
which was found among the others, if it was not for the ead of a 


Pilum, as a croſs ftop where the metal head was inſer ted into the 
wood, 


I forgot to mention, after the laſt quotation from Plutarch, that 
Diodorus Siculus * deſcribes the breaſt plates, or coats ot mail of the 
Gauls, © as being made of iron rings joined to each othe: ;” and ſuch 
pieces of armour | have ſeen, that were uſed by bur auceltors the 
Caledonians. 


I alſo ſend you a filver coin, that, with a number of other fil 
ver coins, was lately found in digging the foundation of a K at 


li . Dyke, 


» Diod. Sic. Lib. 7. 0 


259 tb Renan Hola ed Fh: 
Dyke, two miles weſt from Forrgs. There were only twp different 
kinds of them, as was reported to me, of which I have as yet pro- 


cured only this one, but hope ſoon to procure ſome of 6 the other kind, 
when they ſhall be tranſmyrted to you. 


J am ſo little ſkisfied with my attempt to decypher the inſcription 
on this coin, that | cannot reſolve to mention it, but will be much 
obliged to you for the opinion of the Society. 


The inſtitution of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, reflects 
honour upon the promoters, and meets with the perfect approbation 
of thoſe who put the proper value upon the hiſtory and antiquities of 
their native country. Every Scotſman is called. on to favour the de- 
Ggn, and contribute his ſhare of information to them, that, under 
their eye, our ancient hiſtory may be reſcued from the reveries of the 
theoriſt, and the dictates of national vanity, and as juſt information 
be obtained, as the ſtate of facts and the nature of the 1 InQUIrE can 
admit. 


Influenced by theſe ſentiments, I have given the preſent trou · 
ble, and flatter myfelf that this apology will be received as a _ 
one e by the Society and you. 


It will be moſt obliging, if, at a leiſure hour, you ſhall write to me, 
and let me know that the antiquities now ſent come ſafe to hand ; 


and, if you did. not conſider it as levying too great a tax on you, l 
would beg you would inform. me when any important diſcovery, or 
object ct curious reſearch, comes, before your Society. 


Taſk 


. 
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— W fo? di die; and hare the honour 
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37.28. 0 ; Cour mot obedient, 
| Moſt humble Servant, | 
JOHN GRANT, 


Life of Mr James 8 hort, Optician. 
By the Right Honourable the Earl of Buchan, 


Mu Javits SHORT, an eminent optitian a confirudtor of re- 
flecting teleſcopes, was the ſon of William Short, a joiner in Edin- 
burgh, and Margaret Grierſon, 

2 

He was s born on the loth of June old ſtile, in the year 1710; 
circumſtance which gave occaſion to his being named after the un- 7 


fortunate Prince, on the anniverſary of whoſe birth he came into the a 
world. 


- 
* 


* * 4 


At ten years of age, young Short was entered on the fanndation.. 


of George Herrior, his father and mother being now dead, and the 
circumſtances of the family very ſcanty, 


His genius for mechanics appeared about that time, in cutting out 5 
and j Joining little cheſts, book: caſes, and ſuch like conveniences for 


Ii 2 | himſelf, 
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bimſelf, with the tools that came in his way ; and by theſe. menns 
he diſtinguiſhed, him ſelf, and rendered himſeli uſeful and popular a- 
mong his companions. At twelve years old, he was put to the High 
School of Edinburgh, where he generally kept at the head of bis form, 
and ſhewed a conſiderable taſte for claſſical learning. This prompt» 
ed his friend to deſtine him for a learned profefion ; and a pious 
W u to ſelect him for the church. 0 
10165 2d as on NM N b. 

— Afeer ** been four years at the High School, then taught by 
Mr Arbuthnot, he went, in che year 1726, to the Univerſity of E- 
dinburgh, where he paſſed througha regular courſe of ſtudy with 
applauſe; took his degree as Maſter af Arts ; and, at the earneſt ſo- 
licitations of his good grandmother, attended the Divinity Hall, and 
paſſed his trials to fit him for a preacher in the church of Scotland, 

in the Ne 17 51 | 
ori N, : TIT 

1 as a the mind of our young artift Fs 8 
gainſt the idea of a profeſſion ſo little ſuited to his talents z and hay» 
ing had occaſion to attend a courſe of Mr Maclaurin' 8 mathematical 
claſs, in the College, he ſoon loſt all reliſh for his eceleſiaſtical pro- 
ſpects; and made fo great a figure in the claſs, that the profefſortgok 
great notice of him, and invited him often to his houſe, where he 
had an opportunity of knowing more fully the extent of his capa= 
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It is much to be wiſhed, that the early and natural fymptoms of 
genius in children were more attended to. It is very true, indeed, 
that they generally imitate what they ſee about them, and that no 
concluſions can be drawn from the ſcratchings of a child in a paint- 
er's houſe, or the cutting of ſticks in a carpenter's ; but a genius ma- 
nifeſted without any ſuch concomitant circumſtances, ſtrongly evin- 
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— of the mind; and ſhould be carefully attended to and 
foſtered by hoſe to whom the care of youth is intruſted. 


Ia the year 1732, Mr Maclaurin kindly permitted Mr Short to uſe 


his rooms in the College for his apparatus; and there he began to 


work in his profeſſion under the eye of his eminent maſter and pa- 
tron, who, in a letter to Dr. Turin, about two years after, takes no. 
tice of the proficiency made by Mr Short, in the caſting and poliſh- 
ing of the metallic ſpecula of reflecting teleſcopes : ** Mr Short,” he 
writes, who had begun with making glaſs ſpecula, is now employ- 
« ing himſelf to improve the metallic. By taking care of the figure, 
| 0p is enabled to give them larger apertures than others have done, 

and, upon the Wann they ſurpaſs in — all that I have ſeen 
of other workmen.” 


Mr Maclaurin adds, in the ſame letter, that Mr Short's teteſcopes 
wete of the Gregorian conſtruction, and that he had much improv- 
ed that excellent invention * This character of Mr Short did him 


no more than juſtice ; and he was better enabled than moſt of his con- 


temporaries, to render his improvements effeQual,. from his THO, 
ledge of oa principles of optics. 

The figure which Mr Short gave to his great ſpecula, was para- 
bolical ; not, however, by any rule or canon, but by practice and 
mechanical devices; ſuch as have hitherto been made public by the 
jegehious Mr Mudge, and for which he received dir Godfrey Cop- 
ley's medal, and the thanks of the Royal Society. Ihis paraboli- 


tal figure, given to the great ſpecula of refieQing, teleſcopes, had 
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been formerly pointed out by the great Sir Iſaac Newton, as the 
moſt neceſſary attainment for the perfection of thoſe inſtruments; . 


Mr Short continued from this time to praiſe his art with great 
ſucceſs; and when, in the year 1736, he was called up to London, at 
the deſire of Queen Caroline, to give inſtructions in mathematics to 
William Duke of Cumberland, he had cleared the ſum of L. goo by 
the profits of his buſineſs, and depoſited that ſum in the bank of Scot- 
land, where it ſtill remains. | 


While Mr Short was at London, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society; and was much taken notice of and patroniſed by the 
Earls of Morton and Macclesfield, - © 


Towards the end of the year 1736, he returned again to Edin- 
burgh, and having made ſeveral ufeful improvements in his art dur- 
ing his ſtay in England, he proſecuted it. now with freſh' vigour and 
applauſe. | 


In the year 1739, being then at London, the Earl of Morton, 
his great patron, took Mr Short with him on his Lordſhip's pro- 
greſs to the Orkney iſles, and ſet him to work on the adjuſtment of 
the geography of that part of Scotland. Walter Macfarlane, Eſq; of | 

Macfarlane, commonly called in Scotland the Laird of Macfarlane, : 
likewiſe accompanied the Earl of Morton, and had occaſion to make 
uſeful and entertaining remarks on the antiquities of that part of che 
kingdom, which had formerly been very little attended to. 


During this expedition, a ſcuffle happened, by the reſiſtance made 
by Sir James Stewart of Barra, to the Earl of Morton's infeft= 
ment on the iſle of Barra; but Mr Short being engaged in ob- 
terving the heavenly bodies, was luckily out of the way; ſeveral of 

the 
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che Zarb ſexvants having been hurt, and one of them dangerouſſy 
wounded. 


Mr Short returned to London with the Earl, and having now fi- 
nally eſtabliſhed himſelf there in the line of his profeſſion, his vice 
to Scotland e leſs frequent. 


In the year 174 3. bs was employed by Lord Thomas Spencer to 
make a refleQor of twelve feet focus, the greateſt that had, or indeed 
ever has been conſtructed, except thoſe for the King of Spain, and 
ſome others of the ſame focal diſtance, with greater improvements 
and higher magnificrs. The teleſcope for the King of Spain was fi- 


niſhed in the year 1752, Which, with its whole — coſt 


The inſtrument made for Lord Thomas Spencer, having fewer 
accompaniments, was purchaſed for 600 guineas. Mr Short came 
to Scotland in 1760, and in 1766, for the laſt time. And, on the 
15th of June 1708, he died of a mortification in his bowels, at New- 
ington Butts, near London, and was buried on the 224 of that month, 
being the anniverſary of his birth. A few days before his death, he. 
had dined with young Harriſon, ſon of the inventor of the time- piece, 
at his houſe in Shore Ditch, and had walked from that place in the. 
evening to his own houſe at Newington Butts. 


Mr Short left a fortune of about L. 20, 00, L. 15, ooo of which he: 
left to two Nephews, and the reſt in legacies to his friends. To the La- 
dy Mary Douglaſs, now Counteſs of Aboyne, the daughter of his pa- 

tron the Earl of Morton, he left L. 1000, and the reverfion of his. 
eſtate after the death of his Nephews, if they thouid happen to leave 
no iſſue. But this re verſionary and conungent lucceſſion, the Lady 
Mary: 
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Mary Douglas, at the deſire of her father, very generouſly relin- 
quiſhed by a deed in favour of Mr Short's brother, Mr Thomas 
Shorr, and his children, 


Remarks made in a Journey to the Orkney Mandl. 
By Principal Gordon, of the Scots College in Paris, 


Tux Orkney iſlands, 67 in number, 28 of which are inhabited, 
lie between 58* 43 and 59 34 north latitude. The number of in- 
habitants, upon a calculation made 30 years ago, is ſuppoſed to be a- 
bout 35,000. They are generally ſtrong bodied, and remarkable for 
the flava ce/arzes, and the oculi cefit, aſſigned by Tacitus as diſtinctive 
peculiarities of German nations. That ſea green colour of the eye, 
which I take to be the meaning of the word ce/iz, is ſo common in 

Orkney, that I never met with any perſon whoſe eyes were of a dif- 
| ferent colour. This circumſtance alone would form a preſumption 
that the people are originally of German extraction: But what puts 
it beyond doubt is, the great number of German names, a phlegma- 

tic temper unknown in any other part of the Scottiſh dominions, and, 
above all, the Norwegian language, which, in the memory of man, 


was currently ſpoken by the country people, Three only of the 
Orkney iſlands 1 viſited with ſome degree of care. 


The firſt was South Ronaldſha ; its length is between eight or 
nine miles, its greateſt breadth, from Grimneſs head to Hoxa head, 


five 
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ſive miles and a half: At Hoxa head, upon an iſthmus, I ſaw the re- 
mains of what the Orkney people call a Pictiſh fort, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that it and ſuch other forts were built by the Picts; but there 
is little reaſon to think that the Picts were ever in poſſeſſion of any 
part of Orkney, This fort has been of a circular form, with a wall 
round it, and perhaps two, the one ſurrounding the other at the diſ- 
tance of about three feet. Some remains were till to be ſeen of this 
double wall. The building is certainly the work of a rude and con- 
ſequently early period. It does not appear that any kind of cement 
has been uſed to tie the ſtones together : They are laid one upon the 
other in their natural ſtate, rough and unpoliſhed, with little regard 
to art or ſymmetry. Its extent, as far as I could gueſs, did not exceed 
20 feet diameter. The outer wall incloſed a conſiderable partof the 
ſmall eminence on which the fort ſtood, This eminence has certainly 
been ſurrounded formerly by ſea, and perhaps at no very diſtant pe- 
riod was ſtill ſo at high water: For, to the north eaſt of the emi- 
nence, there is to this day a ſmall lake of ſea water, which is only 
ſeparated from the ſea by a ridge of ſand and pebbles caſt up by the 
ſea, and the ridge itſelf is not above twenty feet broad. At the foot 
of the eminence, to the north, is a ſmall bay or landing places, and 
on a point of land on the north of the bay, facing the eminence, 
there has been another fort of the ſame kind with the one 1 have 
now deſcribed, This inclines me to believe, that the deſign of the 
forts has been to protect the ſhipping of the Norwegian rovers, who 
frequented theſe iſlands, and to ſpread an alarm by ſignals from the 
top of the fort. I was told that there were many ſuch forts in the 
different iflands : Some of them I ſaw ; their ſituation and ſtructure 
have been exactly the ſame with the abovementioned one. They 
are all upon a rifing ground cloſe to the water edge, on ſmall points 
of land projecting into the ſea or lake nigh which they ſtand, I was 
likewiſe told, that human bones were found in the ruins of ſome of 
theſe towers, but I ſaw none; it would have been neceſſary to have 
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dug up the ſtones and rubbiſh, W I had not an opportunity to 
From South Ronaldſhaw I went to Burra, formerly the property 
of the Stuarts Knights of Burra, now poſſeſſed by Sir Thomas Dun- 
das. This iſland is ſeparated from South Ronaldſhaw | by a ſmall 
ſound of about a mile over in the narroweſt place, It i is about five 


miles long, three broad, and of an angular ſhape ; it is thinly inha- 


bited, but of an excellent ſoil. The principal farmer, a Captain Bal- 
four, has carried on improvements with ſucceſs, but has few imita- 
tors; it is hard to drive the Orkney people out of their old ways. 
There has been an old tower in this iſland, of the ſame kind with 
that in South Ronaldſhaw; I was not at the pains to examine it, 
The knights of Burra formerly reſided in this iſland. There now 
remains nothing of the old caſtle but part of the wall ; the ſtones 
have been employed in building Captain Balfour's dwelling hauſe, 
offices, and incloſures. From the quantity of ſtone employed in theſe 
purpoſes, it ſeems to have been a conſiderable building. Except the 
fort juſt now mentioned, and the ſmall remains of the caſtle, there is 


nothing elſe worth noticing in the iſland, 


From Burra I went to Pomona, the largeſt ifland of the whole 
cluſter, and called on that account the Mainland, by the inhabitants of 
Orkney. From Dearneſs, to the brough of Birza, it is 23 miles long; 
from Skeil to Rendal, its greateſt breadth, about 10 miles, but in ſome 
places not above three or four, The Capital of Orkney ſtands in this 
iſland, on a neck of land not above two miles broad, between two 
bays ; that to the ſouth, named Bay of Scapha, the other to the north, 
called Kirkwall road. Kirkwall, the name of the capital, lies admi- 
rably ſituated for trade; ſhips of any burden may ride in ſafety, i in 
all kinds of weather, in either of the two bays. Beſides theſe two, 


there is another to the north eaſt, called Inganeſs- bay, equally ſafe. 


Nothing 
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Nothing has been done to improve theſe bays by art; they continue 
ſuch as nature made them. Kirkwall has ſeveral old buildings, a 
cathedral, a college, and the remains of four caſtles. The cathedral 
was built partly by Bithop Stuart, partly by Biſhop Reid, both Ro- 
man Catholics; but the addition made by Biſhop Reid, to the old 
building, has ſpoited its proportion. With this addition it is by far 
too long for its breadth, being about 245 feet long to 45 broad. As 
- Biſhop Stuart left it, it was almoſt in the ſhape of a croſs; now it is 
a harrow ſtripe, dampy ill aired; and ill lighted. Indeed, the moif- 
ture is not altogether owing to the narrowneſs of the building, but 
to its ſituation, Kirkwall ſtands nigh to the ſea, and fo low that in 
high rides the ſea waſhes the walls of ſome of the houſes, The 
want of light and air arifes principally from the ill judged fancy 
of condemning moſt of the old windows. It would ſeem, by the 
darknefs. into which this and ſome other old churches have been 
reformed, that the firſt apoſtles of proteſtantiſm in Scotland were 
much afraid of outward light, conſidering it, no doubt, as a great e- 
nemy to' inward light. But this apprehenſion, with the no leſs ill 
judged one of cleanlineſs, has made the houſe of God in Kirkwall 
ſuch a houſe as no man would chuſe to receive a friend in, much leſs 
take up his own habitation, The /oca ſenta ſitu of Virgil may, with 
great juſtice, be applied to moſt fuch places in Scotland, With re- 
gard, however, to the cathedral of Kirkwall, it muſt be owned that, 
to the honour of the Rev. Mr Yule, preſent miniſter of Kirkwall, 
no one miniſter, nor all the miniſters together, of that place, have 
done ſo much as he has done for keeping this venerable building 
in repair, and that without laying any conliderable burden upon 
the pariſhioners. It is alledged, with what juſtice | cannot ſay, that 
the Scottiſn clergy in general, are at more pains to keep their man- 
es than their churches in repair; but I can ſay with the greateſt juſ- 
tice; that Mr Yule is an exception, for his manſe is one of the mean- 
eſt buildings 1 have ſeen of the kind. | DE 
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In this cathedral I found thrown aſide, a piece of carved wood, 
which attracted my notice. It is a board of a foot and five inches 
long, ard ten inches broad. n this board are carved the hands and 
feet of our Saviour, in theeform of a St, Andrew's croſs. The up- 
per part of the croſs is compoſed of the hands, the lower of the feer, 
a foot being oppoſed to each hand. In the center, where the hands 
and feet meet, there is a crown of thorns ; in the center of the crown, 
a heart pierced on the left fide. In the vacant ſpace on one fide, 
are three nails and three dice; on the other, a ſcourge : The whole 
was overtopped by an Earl's coronet ; but it is now broke off from the 
board, and the board itſelf is rent through the middle, vertically, 1 
was informed that this piece of carving ſtood formerly on the fore 
part of the old pulpit, which falling to decay, a new one was erect- 
ed in its place, in 1689, but without the ornament afhxed to the old 
one. How this, remnant of the Roman Catholic religion eſcaped. the 
zealous eye of the firſt reformers, is to me a myſtery ; but, ſince it 
is come down to our times, though in a ſhattered condition, it were 
ſome pity to allow it to periſh by neglect. On my hinting ſome- 
thing of this kind to the preſent miniſter and Provoſt of Kirkwall, 
they promiſed to get the pieces put together by claſps, and framed, 


On the floor of the church there are ſeveral tomb- ſtones, that, by 
the Saxon characters inſcribed on them, ſeem to be of conſiderable 
antiquity ; but to read theſe inſeriptions was impoſſible. They are 
on ſome ſtones almoſt totally effaced, and on others they are ſo over- 
laid with filth, that it would be no eaſy matter to clean them, with- 


out rubbing off the letters with the dirt, which ſeems to be tho- 
roughly ingrained. 


One ſepulchral monument I particularly regretted, that of Biſhop 
Tulloch, a man whoſe memory was much reſpected in Orkney, for 
his ſanctity and love of juſtice, It was a plate of copper full length 
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2 the grave: It was cuſtomary among the inhabitants of Orkney, 
even after the change of religion, to lend money payable ſuch a day 
at Tulloch's tomb. The name of Tulloch, and the circumſtance of 
the money being payable at his tomb, were conſidered as a ſecurity 
to the lender, A party of ſoldiers Tent by Cromwell to Kirkwall, 
in order to be a check upon the inhabitants, robbed the tomb of the 
copper, as a ſhred of the whore of Babylon. By the bye, I muſt here 
mention, that the foldiers ſent by Cromwell, though on the whole ſe- 
vere and troubleſome enough gueſts, were of ſome advantage to Ork- 
ney. They taught the people the uſe of locks and keys, which till 
then had never been heard of ; and the firſt ſpinning wheel ſeen in: 
Orkney, was one a ſoldier's wife brought with her. 


The old houſe the biſhops dwelt in is till ſtanding, at leaſt in 
part, and is now a private houſe, The names and arms of Biſhops 
Stuart, Maxwell, and Reid, are ſtill to be ſeen over the door to the 
ſtreet. James V., who is ſaid to have been twice in Orkney, and 
who was there once for certain, in 1540, reſided in the Biſhop's: 
houſe. Till within theſe thirty years, the bed on which he lay was 
preſerved. It was of wainſcot gilded over ; but ſome Gothic gentle- 
man thought proper to convert it into a gate to an incloſure. This 
I had from a friend who ſaw the bed in its firſt and laſt ſtate. 


Biſhop Reid, who was fond of building, erected a new palace for 
himſelf and ſucceſſors ; it ſtands nigh the cathedral : There are till 
conſiderable remains of it; and his ſtatue is to be ſeen to the right as 


you enter. The ſtone this houſe is built with is of a reddiſh colour, 
and of a bad kind; it is decaying faſt. 


The Earls of Orkney, Robert and Patrick, built a palace oppoſite 
to the Biſhop's; it is of a better ſtone, and in a better ſtile of build- 


ing: 
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ing: The walls are ſtill ſtanding. When epiſcopacy was reſtored by 
n n it became the Os 8. property and place of reſigence. 
magiſterium vaturs ex, ul- | 
The . 7 eee as one of the old buildings to be 
ſeen in Kirkwall, was never finiſhed, Biſhop Reid having died be- 
fore he could complete his defign. He left by his will L. 8000 >cots 
to carry it on; but the Regent Morton ſeized the money and ba- 
niſhed the Biſhop's executors. | oe hrifts ig 


Beſides the cathedral, the Biſhop's palace, and the college, there 
are ſome remains of another building, which was the habitation of 
the ancient Earls of Orkney, The rude appearance of theſe remains 
beſpeak a barbarous age. Lord Patrick, however, ſuſtained a ſiege 
in it, in James V1.'s time, againſt the King's forces. 


The houſes in Kirkwall are, many of them, of an old ſtanding; 
the years they were built in are commonly cut out on à ſtone over 
the door; ſeveral of them are upwards of an hundred years old, and 
one, | ſaw in/particular, of the year 1574. They have no doubt been 
repaired; but ir is viſible, that, even at firſt, and before theſe repairs, 
they were much better built houſes than were then to be found in 
moſt towns of Scotland of a greater {ize, - 


From Kirkwall, I went to Stromneſs, and, in my way thither, vi- 
ſited the Semicircle and Circle of Stones, near the lake of Stenhouſe. 
This lake is of freſh water, and runs into the ſea at Stromneſs, It 
extends for about ten miles ſouth eaſt; at Stenhouſe, is almoſt di- 
vided into two ſeparate lakes by a neck of land, where the water is ſo 
ſhallow, that it may be n at my time, even when the tide flows, 
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From this neck af PREP) Bl 1 runs north weſt for about ſix 


miles, leaving an intermediate ſpace of dry ground, which, from one 
eighth 
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eighth of a mile, widens to about. eee the Manſe of Sond- 
wick. ' (ES the ape Sf Fenn Lhe 12.349 | | 

The ee ſtands oppoſite to the place where the lake begins 
to wind to the north weft. © The ftones have been originally ſeven, 
four of which are ſtill ſtanding, and ſeem to be abbut 14 feet high; 
one, however, is 18 complete; their breadth about hve feet ; their 
thickneſs varies. This Semicircle has been formed with ſome de- 
gree of art; for, were we to form it into a complete circle, the dia- 
meter would be 104 feet; and, upon examination, the diameter of 
the Semicircle, as it was at firſt deſigned, is exactly 52 ; a clear proof 
that the planners of this Semicircle were not unacquainted with ma- 
thematical proportions, 


At ſome diſtance from the Semicircle, to the right, ſtands a ſtone 
by itſelf,” eight feet high, three broad, nine inches thick, with a 
round hole on the ſide next the lake, The original deſign of this 
hole was unknown, till about twenty years ago it was diſcovered by 
the following circumſtance : A young man had ſeduced a girl under 
promiſe of marriage, and ſhe proving with child, was deſerted by 
him: The young man was called before the ſeſſion; the elders were 
particularly ſevere. Being aſked by the miniſter the cauſe of ſo 
much rigour, they anſwered, you do not know what a bad man this 
is, he has broke the promiſe of Odin. Being further aſked what 
they meant by the promiſe of Odin, they put him in mind of the 
Stone at Stenhouſe with the round hole in it, and added, that it was 
cuſtomary, when promiſes were made, for the contracting parties to 
Join hands through this hole, and the promiſes ſo made were called 
the ere of Odin. | 

avs ts eres tone i. She: %%% of dee | 

The contplete Circle Nands Upon the intermediate ſpace betwixt 

the two branches of the lake, and this ſpace or promontory being a 


% | 


riſing 
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riſing ground, which forms at laſt into a plain of ſome extent, is ſeen 
at a conſiderable diſtance. There are ſixteen of the ſtones ſtanding, 
eight more are fallen to the ground ; the original number is uncer- 
tain, Their height differs from nine to fourteen feet above the 
ground ; the diameter of the Circle is 336 feet. Round the Circle is 
a ditch 35 feet broad, from nine to 14 deep ; round this ditch, at un- 
equal diſtances from one another, are eight (mall artificial eminences. 
The entrance is from the eaſt, with an opening of equal ſize to the 
weſt, The altar ſtood without the Circle, to the ſouth eaſt ; to the 
left of the Circle, looking eaſtward, you perceive a ſolitary ſtone, and 
two or three more ſuch in a direct line wirh it on to the Semicircle. . 


There is no inſcription upon any of the ſtones either of the Circle 
or Semicircle. 


Different reaſons have been aſſigned by different perſons for the 
circular and ſemicircular form of theſe Scandinavian temples, for ſuch 
they certainly have been, as appears from the explication given above, 
of whar is called in Orkney the promiſe of Odin. Some have pre- 
tended, that the Semicircular temple was in honour of the moon, and 
the Circular one in honour of the ſun, Others, that the Semicircle 
and Circle were emblems of the different phaſes of the moon, Po- 
cock, Biſhop of Offory, who viſited Orkney ſeveral years ago, found 
out, in the different ſtones compoſing the Circle and Semicircle, a ve- 
ry minute aſtronomical deſcription of the various motions of the ſun, 
moon, and planets ; but theſe fancies have no foundation, as far as 
I could ſee, either in the arrangement of the ſtones, or in the Scandi- 
navian mythology. It does not appear from the Edda of Iceland, 
where we have a very full account of the Scandinavian divinities, 
that either the ſun, moon, or flats, had any place among them, [ 
do not pretend to give a better reaſon for the circular or ſemicircu- 
lar ſhape of theſe temples, than what has been given by others. In- 
deed, it 1s impoſſible to give any good one at this diſtance of time; 

: however, 
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however, we ſee, that in different nations the circular ſhape was a 
favourite one in building temples ; witneſs the Rotunda at Rome, 


and many others on a fmaller ſcale in other parts of the heathen 
world. | 


After ſatisfying my curiofity here, I paſſed on to Stromneſs, where 
there is nothing very remarkable, except the bay, which is a good: 
one, and more frequented by ſhipping than Kirkwall road. 


From Stromneſs, I went over to Hoy in the Cuſtom-houſe boat, 
which Mr Stuart, Collector of the cuſtoms at Stromneſs, was fo good: 
as give me the uſe of for the whole day. In Hoy there is a very re- 
markable ſtone, called by the inhabitants the Dwarfy Stone. It is a 
large fragment of a rock, which ſeems to have tumbled from the hill 
into the plain below. It has been cut out into a cell, which conſiſts. 
of a bed on the eaſt end, a reſting place on the weſt end, and an in- 
termediate ſpace between both. The ſtone is about 28 feet long; the 
breadth unequal, and cannot eaſily be meaſured.. The reſting place, 
to the weft, is four feet three inches long; the breadth two feet two 
inches ; length of the bed, to the eaſt, five feet two inches, breadth 
three feet ; the height of the cell, from the floor, four feet. The 
bed has its pillow cut out of the ſtone, and the mark of the pick axe 
is viſible in every part of the cell. The entrance to it is two feet 
nine inches broad, and two feet ſix inches high. Near to the door of 
this cell is a ſtone four feet high, and two feet and an half broad; 
the ſtone is ſuppoſed ro have been employed as a door. On the top 
of the ſtone, correſponding to the middle of the cell, is a round hole, 
the diameter of which is two feet nine inches. What was the ori- 
ginal uſe of the cell, or by whom it was made, is unknown. There 
is, however, in Orkney, a tradition, that a monk from the Weſtern 
Iſles came to Hoy, where he led a recluſe life ; and it may be ſup- 
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poſed he is the perſon who hewed this ſtone into the form of a 
cell, | | | 


At Stromneſs, whither I returned from Hoy, I met the ingenious . 
Mr Low, miniſter of Birza pariſh ; he conducted me to Eaftnaby, 
where I ſaw a phenomenon in nature that cannot be accounted for 
upon any principles of philoſophy I know. . On rocks, Which riſe 
perpendicular from the weſtern ocean ſeveral hundred feet above the 
fur face of the water, are found ſtones marked with figures of all 
ſhapes, but moſtly triangular and oval. They ſeem to make a part 
of the rocks, but ſeparate from them by degrees, and form into thin 
ſtrata of different thickneſſes: When fully detached from the rock, 
they are often, in a tempeſt with a ſtrong weſterly gale, waſhed a- 
way by the billows, which riſe above the ſummit of the higheſt parts 
of the rock; but new ſtrata of ſtones, figured as the former; facceed 
thoſe carried away by the ſea. A very remarkable circumſtance is, 
hat, though the ſide of the ſtone which lies expoſed to the air is 
conſtantly figured, the fide lying next the rock has no figure at all; 
but, if you raiſe it ſo from the rock ſo as to give the air admiſſion, or - 
if you turn that ſide uppermoſt, it gradually takes the ſame figure 
that was already formed on the other ſide. The figures repreſent 
no determined objeQ in nature ; they look as if they had been cut 
out of the ſtone, and of various ſhapes. Another circumſtance is, 
| that, removed from this ſpot before they are figured, the ſtones take 
no figure at all, more than any other ſtone ; and if removed after 
they are figured, they retain the ſame figure without any alteration ; 
whereas, when left upon the rocks at Eaſtnaby, the impreſſion be- 
comes always ſtronger. This inclines me to think, that the ſea air 
muſt give the ſtones theſe impreſſions, 'but in what manner it ope- 
rates, and how 1t comes to operate here and no where elſe, is to me 
inexplicable. 


I have 


— 
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] have now given an account of what occurred to me moſt wor- 
thy of notice during my ſhort ſtay in Orkney; had I had more lei- 
ſure, my curiolity would have led me to examine in a particular man- 
ner the Tumuli, or heaps of earth and ſtone, ſo often to be met with 
in all parts of the country. Theſe tumuli are for the moſt part bu- 
rying places, which, if dug, might enrich the muſeum with valuable 
remains of antiquity. I, would beg leave to recommend it to any fu- 
ture traveller in thoſe places, to pay a particular regard to the tu- 
muli. 

I ſhall-conclude this paper with a ſhort deſcription of the weights 
and weighing inſtruments uſed in Orkney. It never entered into my 
mind that they were of a different nature from thoſe uſed in other 
parts of the Britiſh dominions ; judge then how great my ſurpriſe 
was, when Icheard Pundlers and Byſmers mentioned as weighing in- 
ſtruments. But my ſurpriſe increaſed on ſeeing them ; not that they 
are of an unuſual figure, for they are purely the Statera Romana, but 
becauſe they are ſo ill conſtructed, there being no fixed ſtandard to 
make them by, that they are! viſibly deſigned for the purpoſes of 
iniquity and oppreſhon. One would hardly believe that 35, ooo ſouls 
being under the Britiſh government, a government -whole peculiar 
object ſeems to have been to ſecure the property and privileges of 
individuals, have no fixed ſtandard to regulate their weights by; yet 
any one who pleaſes, may have at Kirkwall ocular demonſtration of 
this fact. He has only to deſire a fight of their ſtandard weights, 
and he will fee produced a parcel of bones, ſtones, and pieces of lead 
tied together. It is needleſs to obſerve that there is, in ſuch a ſtand- 
ard, ample field for ſubtraction or addition, juſt as it may be conve- 
nient, and without the poſſibility of detection. This is not the only 
diſadvantage attending ſuch weighing inſtruments, granting they 
were made by a fixed ſtandard; yet, are they, through indolence, 
neglect, or deſign, ſo miſerably ill conſtructed, that I myſelf ſaw the 

Ll2 fame 
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ſame quantity of grain weighed three different times upon the ſame 
pundler, and each time a different weight. A third diſadvan- 
tage is, that a mark, which is the original weight, is not aſcertained, 
that is, it has not yet been determined how many ounces make a 
mark : In all other parts of the world, where marks were ever uſed, 
a mark was equivalent to eight ounces, but not ſo in Orkney. At 
different periods the Orkney mark has been at 12 ounces, 15 ounces, 
20 ounces, 24 ounces, and 28 ounces, where it ſtands at preſent ; but 
how long, no body knows, for it is in the power of a ſingle man to 
make it what he pleaſes. Yet the people, who labour under this 


groſs oppreſſion, bear it ſo tamely, that their voice has been hardly 
heard, | | 


One main deſign of the Society of Scots Antiquaries, is to pro- 
mote the good” of their country; may it not be expected, therefore, 
that the different members will, upon a proper opportunity, contri- 
bute what lies in their power to free the inhabitants of Orkney from 
the oppreſſion of unjuſt weights and meaſures, which, by the high- 
eſt of all authorities, are rightly called the abomination of the Lord, 
and of every honeſt man. The inhabitants of Orkney have a claim 
of juſtice on every well-wiſher to his country, for ſupport. In the 
laſt war they ſupplied the navy with upwards of 2000 ſeamen, and 
in the preſent with upwards of 1500, Let any of the gentlemen 
preſent inquire of their acquaintance in the navy, who have or had 
any of the Orkney men on board their ſhips, what kind of ſeamen 
they are, and I am confident they will be told, as I was, that they 
are ſurpaſſed by none in docility, patience, boldneſs, and aQtivity. 
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A Deſcription of an Ancient Obeliſt, in Berwickſhire, 


With an Engravin g af 
By Roger Robertſon, Eſq; of Ladykirk, 


AS this monument of antiquity has not yet been deſcribed by any 


author, it appears proper that ſome account of it ſhould be placed in 
the collection of the ur. 


This Obeliſk ſtands near a village called Deadrig, in the pariſh of 
Eccles and county of Berwick, about half a mile weſtward from the 
turnpike road, between Greenlaw and Coldſtream. 


It is of one piece of ſtone inſerted into a baſe, The whole height, 
about 14 feet 10 inches. The ſhaft, and round top, of one entire 
ſtone, Baſe, three feet 10 inches high, three feet two inches long, 
and two feet eight and a half inches broad. FA 


It has two broad and two narrow ſides; and tapers from the bot- 


tom, where it is one foot nine inches over, to one foot two inches 


at the top. The diameter of the flat circular ornament on the top, 
being one foot 10 inches. On both ſides of the circle at the top, 
there is ingraved a plain croſs, On the eaſt ſide, a rude figure of a 
man four feet mich er. a half inches in length, attended by a grey- 


bound two feet 11 inches long. 
| On 


* This was ſurreptitiouſly publiſhed ſome time ago in a periodical publication, but 
wretchedly executed. 
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On the oppoſite or weſt ſide, a ſhield bearing three cheverons, and 
below, a St. John's croſs, five feet 2 inches high. | 


The ſouth and north ſides are Wbodri a third part n narrower than the 
caſt and weſt, 


On the ſouth ſide, the fame ſhield is repeated, and beneath is a two 
handed ſword, five feet nine inches long, The handle nine inches. 


North fide, a croſs Calvary. * The top of it incloſed in an orna- 
ment reſembling a ſhield, The croſs is five feet ſeven inches high, 


The ſhape, ſize, and figure of the Obeliſk, reſembles the carved 
pillar in Flintſhire, deſcribed in Cambden's Britannia, p. 694. and 
697. which he eſteems to be a Daniſh monument, and not unlike 
one given and deſcribed by Pennant, in his Voyage to the Weſtern 


Iſles, p. 236, 


The mixture of the Heathen emblem of the dog “, with the Chriſ- 
tian ſign of the croſs, give room to conjecture, that it has been erect- 
ed when even Heathen cuſtoms had not been entirely forgotten, 
But the ſhield bearing three cheverons proves, that it has been ſet 
up when the ſcience of heraldry had been pretty far advanced in Scot- 
land, and after the firſt croiſade, anno 1096, when our nobility and 
gentry firſt aſſumed. coats. armorial. The bearing is of one af the- 
ſirname of Soules. 

A family of this name flouriſhed in Scotland, and were employed 

> in 


The accompanyment of a greyhound is very common in-monuments of a very late 
date, and by no means requires being referred to Pagan cuſtoms, 
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in the higheſt offices of the ſtate, for a long time, till Sir William, 
the head of the family, was tried, forfeited, and condemned by ſen- 


tence of Parliament, to perpetual impriſonment, for a conſpiraey a- 
nt Robert Bruce, anno 1 1320“. 


The repetition of ſo many croſſes probably ſhews, that the perſon 
whoſe monument this 1s, had been at the holy war. The firſt time 
that any number of the Scots went to theſe wars, was to the ſecond 
croiſade, anno 1144, and likely Soules among others. And we know 
that, much about this time, the nunnery of Eccles, ſituated about a 
quarter of a mile diſtant from this Obeliſk, was founded anno 1154. 


It is very probable, therefore, that this monument was erected 
aſter the 1154. | 


The ſword on the ſouth ſide exhibits a true repreſentation of the 
ancient two handed ſword; and is of the preciſe dimenſions of that 
one given to the Society by Mr Wight, and mentioned in the mi- 
nutes of the Society, May 178 1, donation 44. 


The delineation of this ſword, is a proof that this monument has 
been erected while theſe two handed ſwords were in uſe, and reſem- 
bles the ſwords repreſented upon the great ſeals of Scotland, and the 
ſeals of the great Barons; eſpecially thoſe from 1 124, to the time of 
David Bruce, in 1329. 


I therefore offer a conjecture, that this Obeliſk is the monument 
of the father of * John de Soules, Lieutenant or Viceroy to John 
Baliol, 


* See Niſbet, Fordun, and Index to Anderſon's Diplomata, &c, 
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Baliol “. But 1 ſubmit this to the * of the ingenious anti- 
quary. | 


| The vulgar tradition ſays, that a Governour of Hume Caſtle was 


| killed on the ſpot, in a ſkirmiſh, Hume Caſtle is about two miles 
diſtant from it. | 


N 


Obſervations and Fats concerning the Breed of H. orjes in 
8 cotland, in Ancient Times. 


By Roger Robertſon, of Ladykirk, Eſq. 


TE Caledonians, Pitts, and Saxons, had each a word in their lan- 
guages, as a name for this noble animal; and I am informed that the 
Gaelic abounds in a variety of names for the different kinds of horſ- 
es, mares, and geldings. It ſeems probable, that, among theſe an- 
cient nations, horſes were chiefly uſed oy their warlike leaders; for a 


Ryder ſignifies the ſame as a knight f. 


When we came to have written records in Scotland, the language 
uſed by the clergy was Latin; horſes therefore occur under many 
barbarous appellations, as Cuballa, Averia, Pullami, Palfredi, Dex- 

trarii, 


+ See Fordun, es: 
+ Eques, Chevalier, Ryder.. 
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trarii, and Gradarii, denoting their various uſes, either in huſbandry, 
war, hunting, or travelling. 


The moſt ancient evidence * that I have yet diſcovered relative to 
breeding horſes in Seotland, is a grant by Gilbert de Umfraville, be- 
fore the year 1200, to the monks of Kelſo, of the tenth of the foals 
bred in his foreſt and ſtudds. From which we learn, that ſuch great 
Barons as he were very attentive to this article; that horſes were 
bred by being let looſe in the foreſt, where the foals followed their 
dams, being marked with their owner's name, till they were three 
years old; and were then taken up to be broke. Theſe great men 
had alſo ſtudds, called Zarrus. in the ancient writings, over which 
grooms and ſervants were appointed. The favourite horſes were put 
into incloſures, called in Scotland, Parks, near the Baron's caſtle. 


This taſte for breeding horſes became general ſoon after the 1200; 
becauſe the exportation of them to England became a profitable 
branch of commerce, and was carried on by men of the higheſt 
rank, We have ſeveral inſtances of this ia Rymer's Foedera f. In 
1359, Thomas Murray Dominus de Bothwell, Panetarius Scotiae, 
and Alan, ſecond ſon of William fifth Lord Erſkine, obtained a paſſ- 
Port to come into England with horſes for ſale; and the grooms and 
ſervants of the Earl of Marr, obtained the like, for coming into Eng- 
land in the year 1361, with a full bred war horſe, and two ſmaller 


ſized horſes. 


This trade, however, of exporting horſes, was foon perceived to. 
be diſadvantageous to the ſtate, and reſtraint was laid upon it by a 
ſtatute of David Bruce }, in 1369, impoſing a duty of one ſixth part 

| + - of 


* Chart. of Kelſo. J Rymer's Foedera, tom. vi- 
4 Statuta Davidis II. cap. 49. 
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of the value on every horſe carried out of the kingdom ; perhaps 
the reaſon of this might be, a mortality which had happened among 
the horſes and cattle ſome time us rents 
a ars | \ hin Tod years 19,0; there was £” 
This prohibition was not griely e kor ente bre ob- 


tained from the Sovereign, Rs Rae: with the ſtatu re 


mon, t, S135 0 ret 


James I. a politic prince, finding that the trade in horſes was an 
advantage to the country, if properly regulated, departed from the 
ſtatute of David, and allowed horſes to be exported, providing they 
were three years old , when they were ready for uſe ; and we ſup- 
poſe, to induce the owners to pick out the beſt for their own work, 


as at that age the nature andtemper of the horſe would be more cer- 
tainly diſcovered, 


Theſe regulations indicate, that the Scottiſh breed of horſes was 
held in great requeſt, and other nations as well as England ſought 
after them; for a total prohibition was nn 3 * legillature i in 


1567 þ. 


Zaeas Sylvius, the Pope's Nuncio, who was in Scotland in the 
reigns of James I. and II. deſcribes our horſes to be moſtly ſmall 
ſized pacers; a few of them reſerved for ſtallions, the reſt gelded- 3 
that they were never dreſſed by bruſh or comb, nor broke to, nor 
uſed with a bridle. We are informed by ſome Engliſh ſtatutes}, that 
the ſtallions were 14 hands and the mares 15 hands high, and allow- , 
ed to be imported into England for a breed. | 

The 


® Fordun. + Parl. 1414, cap. 31. Skeen's edition, 
J Parl. 1567, cap. 22. En. Sylv. Opera, editio fol. p. 4. 
| Edwardi VI. | 
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The breed of horſes remained unimproved till James II. brought 
ſtallions and mares from Hungary, as our hiſtorian Bece tells us, to 

mend the breed: Probably James II. procured theſe more eaſily by 
his connection with Segiſmund Duke of Auſtria, married to his ſiſter. 
We believe ſuch horſes would mend the breed of ſaddle horſes, but 
not raiſe the ſize. The ſize of horſes was more ſtudied in the next 
reign, The two younger ſons of James II. viz. the Duke of Alba- 
ny, and John Earl of Marr, as Pitſcottie informs “, were great ad- 
mirers of what he calls Great horſes; that is, as I conjeQture, horſes 
for war, and for tournaments. Theſe princes took great delight in. 
theſe horſes and mares, whereof the offspring might flouriſh, 


The taſte ſtill prevailed during the reign of James IV. who was 
much given to tilts and tournaments, and feats of horſemanſhip. He 
ſent his grooms to Spain, and brought home twelve horſes and 

| mares ; likewiſe to Poland, in 1509 f. Lewis XII. of France ſent a 
preſent to the King of Scotland, of the beſt French horſes ; in return 
for which, James ſent four of the moſt chaice amblers, which, in his 
letter he ſays, were proper for running and hunting; and promiſes - 
to ſend more and better ones, when he couid get them. 


James IV. promoted more the race of ſwift horſes, . than of great 
horſes ; for he was accuſtomed to make frequent ſpeedy circuits 
through his dominions: One inſtance is told us by. Leſley , made 
from Stirling, by Perth and Aberdeen, to Elgin, a diſtance of 1 50 
meaſured Engliſh miles, in one day; which, even ſuppoſing relays 
of horſes, ſhows the fleet horſes he uſed in this excurſion, 


M m 2: | James- 


» Pitſcottie, edition 1778, p. 115.1 I Epiſtolae Regum Scotorum, Epiſt. 58. 
+ Leſley, p. 331. 
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James V. went a ſtep farther, for he applied himſelf to improving 
the breed of all kinds of uſeful horſes. He procured a law for raiſ- 
ing the ſize of the native breed of horſes in Scotland, all manner of 


perſons being injoined “ to pleniſh their ſtudds with ſtudd mares and 
great ſtallions, 


This law extends the breeding horſes to all ranks, which former- 
ly had been confined to the nobility and gentry. After this period, 
a ſtronger and more weighty breed was introduced : For, James V. 
writes Þ a letter to Chriſtian III. King of Denmark, and to Guſtavus 
King of Sweden, for horſes, and ſent his groom, Charles Murray, to 
purchaſe them. This was in 1539, about four years after the above 
law was made; at the ſame time, he ſignified that he wanted the 
moſt approved horſemen or riders, 


Tn the reign of this prince, races and horſe courſing were very 
much in faſhion among all ranks, which are moſt humorouſly deſcrib- 
ed by Sir David Lindſay . 


Henry VIII. of England. d, in 1540, ſent a preſent by Sir Ralph 
Sadler, his ambaſſador to our king, Spaniſh Jennets, Barbary horſes, 
beſides ſome Engliſh geldings; they are deſcribed to have been 
ſmall, but well proportioned. Theſe foreign horſes contributed to 
mend the ſhape of our horſes, chiefly for the ſaddle, hunting, and 
racing. 


It would ſeem, that, from 1.540, during the reign of Mary Queen 


Parl. r535, cap. 21. Black Acts. + Epiſtolae Regum, 54. and 55. 
+ Sir David Lindſay's works, edit. Edinburg. 1776, p. 65. Complaint. 
d Sadler's Letters, edition 1720, p. 51, 
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ef Scots, the breed had been greatly improved; for the French, who 
remained long in the country at that time, perceiving the good qua- 
lities of our horſes, when they quitted Scotland, not only carried ma- 
ny of them away with them, but commiſhoned many more, which 
were accordingly ſent off for Bourdeaux, in 1565 and 1566; ſo that 
Regent Murray, in the firſt parliament held by him, in 1567 *, diſ- 
charged the exportation of any kind of horfes whatever, to any part 


beyond ſeas, under forfeiture of ſhip and cargo, whether by ſtrangers 
or natives, 


This total prohibition of the export of horſes, multiplied them to 
fuch a degree, that in James VI's reign t, a reſtraint was laid upon 
keeping too many of them. The breed at that time was ſmall, and 
there were many jockies and horſe dealers, who carried on a great 
trade. In the ſubſequent reign 4, it is ſurpriſing what numbers of 
horſes were forced out for the public ſervice, during the civil com- 
motions, from every quarter of the kingdom. 


HAviNd given an account of what thus occurred concerning the 


breeding of horſes, 1 ſhall proceed to mention the other purpoſes 
they wete uſed for, 'and begin with huſbandry. 


*So far as I can diſcover, they were never yoked in the plough; for 
we find the diviſion of land refers always to ploughing by oxen ; 
and in the ancient ſtatute of Alexander II. anno 1214 F, containing 
inſtructions concerning agriculture, and regulating the farmers ſtock- 
ing, there is not the leaſt mention of horſes being uſed for plough- 


ing. 


„ Parl. 1567, cap. 22. + Parl. 1567, cap. 1 22. 
t Reſcinded Acts. 4 Statuta Alexandri, cap, I. 
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ing, Further, in the numberleſs grants of paſturages, horſes bear a 
very ſmall proportion; the greateſt number in any grant I have ſeen 
did not exceed ſix. The uſes the farmers made of them, was carrying 
in-their corns to the barn yard, to the mill, and to the market. This: 
is alſo confirmed by the aukward cuſtom of yoking horſes by the 
tail, and the driver of harrows walking backward „ With his face di- 
rely turned to the horſe which he led. 


Another obvious uſe for horſes was travelling; but this was very 
eonſiderable, conſidering the vaſt number of attendants uſed on theſe 
occaſions, by our kings, great men, clergy, pilgrims, and merchants, 
Rymer's Foedra affords us proof of this, by the Nene given for 
travellers. A few. inſtances will ſuffice. 


1342, David Bruce travelled with 40 Attendants on horſeback. 


His Queen n 60 Ditto. 

1340 Certain ambaſſadors from Scot- | 

land had 200 Ditto. 

1370 Alexander Leſley 70 Ditto. 
1368 The Earl of Marr 30 Ditto.. - 

Counteſs of Douglaſs. 20 Ditto, 

Three Merchants 1I0o Ditto. 


Numbers of horſes were employed in the public ſervice for diſ- 
patching couriers; in this ſervice many horſes were killed, as ap- 
pears by the old Chamberlain accounts“, 1329, till 1482, when 
there was a law made erecting a public not T, for forwarding or- 


ders from the King and Council ; the expences to-be defrayed out 
of the treaſury. 


The 


* Chamberlain's Accounts, 1330. I Parliament 1484, 
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The laſt, and indeed the chief uſe and employment of hotſes, 
which" I ſhalf mention, was for war, and intoads, and aſſiſtance to 
the allies of Scotland abroad. In this article, one would have 
thought that the whole horſes of Scotland had been employed. To 
form ſome notion of this, we muſt notice, that, by an ancient ſta- 
tute of William the Lyon * in 1214, every ſubject i in Scotland who 
poſſeſſed property. in lands or moveable goods, landed men, and bur- 
geſſes, was to keep at leaſt one hotſe; for, by that ſtatute every 
landed man, having L. 15 value in land, or 40 merks in moveables, 
wits ordered to appear at the rendezvous; furniſhed with a horſe. 
The inhabitants of burghs, by the by-laws of their corporation, obli- 
ged every burgeſs to have a horſe, value 20 ſhillings, anno 1284 f, in 
their ſtable ready for public ſervice : No wonder then, ſuch numbers 
of horſes were in our armies, The whole army was ſometimes mount- 
ed on horſeback #. Randolph, Earl of Murray and Douglas, made 
an incurſion, 1327, into England, in Robert Bruce's reign, with 
20,000 horſe. There were 3000 fighting men on horſeback at Ha- 
lydoonhill, Froiſſard, who was preſent in that incurſion in the time 
of Robert Bruce, deſcribes the whole army to be mounted on horſe- 
back; the knights and ſquires on courſers, and the peaſants on ſmall 
horſes: And there is a very accurate diſquiſition into the numbers of 
horſe at Halydoonhill, in the Appendix to Sir David Dalrymple's 
Annals 01 Scotland. 


The ſtatute of William the Lyon muſt have collected vaſt num» 
bers of horſes together; for, as the whole lands of Scotland were then 
valued, the proprietors of land alone would, in the above propor- 
tion, have amounted to the full number mentioned by Froiſſard. 

| | The 


N ! 


* Statuts 20d cap. 23. on | 7 Statuta Gilotae, cap. 18. 
{+ Froiſſard, tom. i. p. 16. 


e Lein, ie 
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The Scots were fond of the rendezvous, in hopes of plunder ; be- 
ſides maintenance in going to, and coming from the army, during 
which they were entitled to free: quarters, Our ſubſequent ſtatutes 
and acts of parliament reſtrain the number of horſes ; and, in the 
reign of James V. the numbers were then much reduced. 

It is ſomewhat difficult to account for the maintenance of ſuch 
numbers of horſes, as were always traverſing the country; but the 
wonder ceaſes, when we diſcover that it was a praQtice among the 
great to quarter their horſes upon the farmers, the religious houſes, 
and the parochial clergy * ; and, when paſhng through the country 
with their retinues, forced their quarters, on pretence of being en- 
titled to purveyance, by being in the King's ſervice ; this grievance 
aroſe to ſuch a height, that it was reſtrained by many laws, 


The practice of ſhoeing horſes was not univerſal ; few of the work 
horſes, as appears from leges Malcolmi, and an act 1487, being 
ſhoed, though about that time it became more common to ſhoe rid- 
ing horſes; for we have a regulation that makes the ſmith who prick- 
ed the horſe liable to furniſh another till the cure was performed, 
or, if the horſe died, to pay his value T. This law was procured by 
the Duke of Albany, and his brother the Earl of Marr, 1481. 


In the reign of James IV. when tilts and tournaments were much 
in faſhion, foreign grooms were brought from Denmark ; and 


James V. rewarded his maſter of horſe with an extenſive grant of 
lands. a 


It 


* Statuta Davidis II. cap. 43. + Parl. 1481, cap. "9. Skeen's edit. 
1 Charta Jacobi V. &c. 4 : 
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It is needleſs to mention the aceoutrements of war horſes, which 
are minutely deſcribed in Anderſon's Diplomata Scotiae; but 1 ſhall 
only notice, that the price“ given by Regent Randolph Earl of 
Murray, in 1329; was 100 olidi, equal to L. 15 Sterling of our mo- 
ney, for his palfrey. And two ſaddle- covers L. 20, which is L. 60 


Sterling. Two pack-ſaddles, with girths and brechems, 48. 6d. or, of 
our money, 138. 6d. 


It is almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain with any certainty the prices 
of horſes, becauſe we are nowiſe certain of the kind of horſes that 
are valued, 

1283, The burgelics horſe was — - L.i o O 


1329, A courier's horſe - - — > + & 
1424, A colt, and horſes above the age of three years O 13 4 


Na An Account 


„ Chamberlain's Accounts. 
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An Account of ſome Remains of Antiquity in the 1/land of 
| Lewis, one of the Hebrides... þ 


Th © 


tu a letter from Colin M Kenzie, Eſq; to Fohn M* Kenzie, Efa; 


DEAR SIR, 
N EWINGTON Burrs. 


HAVING no notes about me here, you will receive with the great- 


er indulgence, the foliowing Account of tome Antiquities i in the Iſland 
of Lewis, 


— 


Where authentic records are wanting, or antient coins not to be 
found, as is the caſe in the antient hiſtory of theſe iſlands, the only 
remedy fer throwing light on the fubje& lies in the remains of-an- 
tient ſtructures and monuments, and the names of places, compared 
with the traditionary accounts of the natives; for, in theſe iſlands, 
the names of places are frequently deſcriptive of ſome quality belong- 
ing to them, or allude to ſome event preſerved in oral tradition ; and 
though little dependence can be had. on the laſt alone, yer, when the 
' venerable remains of former days may be pointed out, to confir:n the 
ſimple tale, and agreeing with a knowledge of that language, which 
of itſelf is one of the greateſt curioſities handed down from antiquity, 


the impreſſion received from ſuch concurring evidence mult be little 
ſhort of conviction, | 
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I I will place chem in the order to which the aeras that they are ſup- 
poſed, to belong naturally ranks: them. 
By Circles of Stones, 

Theſe are to be found in ſeveral parts of Europe, but particularly 
in Britain: “ The horrid circle of Brumo,” is mentioned by Oſſian: 
The iſland of Lewis contains ſeveral of theſe ; and if, as is generally 
thought, they were the temples, or places of worſhip of the Druids, 
this iſland muſt have been one of their chief colleges in the north, as. 
Mona was to the ſouthward ; or perhaps, on being driven from the 
former, the latter, being remote, has been reſorted to as a place of re- 
fuge. Theſe circles are called by the country people by the general 
name of Taour/anan *, the etymology of which, if known, might 
explain the uſes they were deſigned for. The inhabitants have no 
certain accounts of theſe ſtructures, except very extravagant fables. 
of the one at Calerniſh, which I am to ſpeak of. Amongſt the igno- 
rant, extraordinary works are always attributed to magic : Thus, 
Stonhenge, on Saliſbury plain, Graehm's Dyke, &c. But it may be 
obſerved that the word Druichg, which is now only applied in Gae- 
lic to magic, has been deſcriptive of the arts ſtudied by theſe antient 
philoſophers, and may ſerve as. a proof to favour the opinion of thoſe 


who think that this ſtructure at Calerniſh has been their chief place 
of worſhip-in theſe parts.. | 


Calerniſh is on the fide of an arm of the ſea on the weſt fide of 
Lewis: On a riſing ground above the village, there is a circle of 


Nn2 | ſtones. 


* Taourſach ſignifies mournful: If it be true that human ſacrifices were offered on 


the Druidical altars, ſuch a name would be very applicable, and may be the origin of 
this appellation, | 
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ſtones with a remarkable high ſtone in the center: Fromichis circle 
a double range extends down the hill to the northward, and at the 
end there is a higher ſtone, which at ſome diſtance reſembles a ſmall 
obeliſk., From the other three ſides of the circle ſtretches a range 
compoſed of three ſtones ; ſo that the whole forms a croſs. Mr 
Pennant ſays the antient Druids placed their altar towards the ſouth, 
If Il remember well, this ſtretches from north to ſouth. Martin, who 
wrote about the beginning of this century, ſays; the Chief Druid 
uſed to ſtand on the central ſtone. From the 1d-a I till have of it, 
I have drawn the annexed plan: The meaſures | actually took on 
the ſpot, and ſtill remember. Round each of the ſtones which com- 
poſe the circle, there is a hollow which retains the rain water; this 
was ſo wide round the central ſtone, as to embarraſs me much in 
taking its dimenſions. Were a ditch calt acroſs the circle to a tole- 
rable depth, ſome utenſils, aſhes, &c. might be found, to throw till 
more light on the ſubject. 1 have been told that a ſtone bowl was 
found, and afterwards thrown, through'a ſuperſtitious dread, into 
the hollow round of the central ſtone: - 


In the compaſs of two miles, and in fight of this ſtruQure, three 
more circles may be ſeen. One is double, and the ſtoues moſtly deep 
buried in earth. Of another, only five ſtones remain, It may be 
objected, that the Druids, having their temples in the deep recetles 
of woods, would not reſide in an iſland, where there is none: But it 
appears, from the trees found in moſſes, and frequently many found 


below the ſea mark, that this iſland was once wholly overgrown with 


wood. 


In many other parts of Lewis the remains of theſe circles are ſeen, 


Between Garbert and Shader, on a riſing ground, there are the re- 


mains of a very extenſive double circle. Some of the ſtones about 
the inner circle, which are pretty wal e to have been thrown 
down 
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down by violence. It is not unlikely, that at the introduction of 
Chriſtianity, the votaries of a new religion would find ſome merit in 
deſtroying every memorial of the antient ſuperſtition : The violence 
with which this zeal raged, at a more enlightened period, mult be al- 
ways regretted by every admirer of Scottiſh antiquities, I muſt not 
omit, that theſe ſtones, whoſe ſize certainly required ſome machinery 
to rear them up, are entirely rude; have no marks of the chiſſel; and 
at a diſtance make a very groteſque appearance; that at Calerniſh is 
called by the country people, na Fhirr Chrace, who, they ſay, were 
thus metamorphoſed into ſtones while dancing. 


Monumental Stones. 
The cuſtom which prevailed amongſt the antient inhabitants of 
Britain, of erecting ſtones where a remarkable perſonage was ſlain, 


or in memory of an extraordinary event, has, I preſume, been the 0- 
rigin of the many ſingle ſtones to be found in the iſland of Lewis. 


Two of theſe are near Stornaway : Clach Stein, at Bible; but the 
moſt remarkable for ſize and name, is Clach an Druid/hall, at Sha- 
der, on the weſt ſide of Lewis, It ſtands alone in a muir, and is about 
ſixteen feet high, four broad, and three thick, If we recolle& that 
a third more muſt be below the ſurface of the earth, and that it is at 
| leaſt a mile and a half from the ſhore or any rocky ground, it excites 
ſurpriſe how it could be carried and reared there, That it has been 
placed there appears from the hollow ground about it, the ſmaller 
ſtones to ſupport it, and the verdure of the earth about its founda- 


tion, while the muir ſurrounding it 1s covered with heath. No tra- 
dition remains of its uſe. 


Cairns. 
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Cairns, ian 
' | Th 4 0 
1 have not obſerved any of theſe keye bay of ſtones, called 
Cairns, and which are fo frequent in Roſsſhire and other parts of 
Scotland, in Lewis, except one two miles from Grace, in the muir, 


and which is called Cairn à bharp, in memory, they ſay, of a Daniſh 
" pritice of that name, there ſlain, 


This brings us down to a later period, and it may not be impro- 
per to mention the ſettlement of the northern nations in this iſland, 
of which the traces may be ſeen in their forts, the names of places, 
and ſome cuſtoms not yet wholly eradicated. At what period the Danes 
firſt ſettled here is not known, but their piratical expeditions to the 
coaſts were very early, and long before their ſettlement : Their wars 
with the natives of theſe coaſts are generally the ſubject of their an- 
tient poems. The ſituation of theſe iſlands, and the revolutions that 
took place among them, are entirely omitted or very ſlightly touch- 
ed upon by our hiſtorians, till the reign of Alexander III. when we 
are informed that the King of Norway, finding the Prince of the iſles 
had ſhaken off his yoke, reſolved to reduce them to obedience, and 
accordingly fitted out a powerful armament, The reſult of that ex- 
pedition is well known, and that it ended i in the total ſubverſion of 
that government in all the weſtern iſles ; the Orkneys and Zetland 
were kept for fome time after. Much about this time we may place 
the extirpation of the Norwegian force in Lewis, which is thus re- 
lated : That theſe foreigners, being quartered on the inhabitants, 
and becoming, by their oppreffions, very troubleſome, a plan was 
concerted to cut them off; and the Fiery Croſs being carried round 
the iſland, with this laconic mellage, marbhadh ghach ſhen a. 


_ Bhuang, 
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1 *, i. e. Let each kill 15 gueſt. The whole were ſacceſſive- 


ly cut off as faſt as the meſſage went round, the foreigners being no- 
wiſe appriſed of their intention, 


At this period it is likely the Duns, or round forts, were demo- 
liſhed, that no veſtige of their ſlavery might remain, In a ſmall 
pamphlet F, publiſhed laſt winter, mention is made, that during theſe 


troubles in the iſles, one of the princes of Man was killed in Ladhos, 
which I preſume means Lewis, ſtill called in Gaelic Leohus. 


Round Forts, or Dons, 


| The Aa Forts, of which Mr W and Mr Cordiner have 
given ſeveral ſpecimens, in different parts of the Highlands, are very 
common in Lewis, at leaſt their remains. Theſe are univerſally 
agreed on to have been built by the Norwegians : The Lewis tra- 
ditions confirm this. Theſe are often built on ſmall iſlands in the 
freſh water lakes, which abound there ; but others, and the princi- 
pal ones, are built on elevated ſituations : Moſt of them are entirely 
ruined, and no idea can be formed of their ſtructure, but from the 
large one at Carloway, one fide of which is entire; but, as the o- 
ther ſide appears to have been forcibly and abruptly torn down, it is 
impoſſible to examine the upper parts of it, I climbed up over the 
ruins that had fallen, and over the only entry it had from without, 
which was only four feet ſquare. On the ſide facing the area with- 
in, ate ſeveral window-like openings, giving ſome light to the wind- 
ing ſtair-caſes, which ſurround it in a ſpiral direction within the 


wall. 


* Bhuan Gonifies the Soldier that was quartered on each houſe, 
+ Anecdotes of Olave the Black King of Man, by a Mr Johnſtone. 


” - 4 
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wall, The wall itſelf is compoſed of two ſhells, one perpendicular ; . 
the outward one inclining inwards, and faſtened together by the 
large croſs ſtones which form the ſtair- caſes. In the ſide of the 
ruins, I paſſed in at one end of theſe ſtair- caſes, and, in a bent poſi- 
tion, deſcended to the bottom, where I came out below, at a very 
low opening : But | found it impoſſible to get to the higher parts; 

and, as the wall, gradually grows narrower, | cannot comprehend 
how people could get up to the top. | dare ſay it is 40 feet high, | 
and the diameter within may be 30; the breadth of the ſtair-caſe I- 
| paſſed through was only four feet. That the area or court within 
was not covered at top, muſt be evident, becauſe otherwiſe the ſtairs 
would be quite dark, and the apertures uſeleſs. About the height 
of 10 feet within, there is a ſmall projection running round, which 
perhaps ſupported rafters to proteQ thoſe within from the inclemen- 
ey of the weather, who certainly could not reſide there long, as there 
was no water within. Theſe forts ſeem to be calculated to protect 
a ſmall body from a fudden attack : There is no mortar made uſe of 
throughout ; and the appearance of this great cone, all grey with 
moſs, on the ſummit of a lofty rock, above a freſh water lake, is ve- 
ry curious, The tradition relates, that the fort being attacked by 
the natives, and the only ſmall entrance being ſhut up, they found 
it impoſſible to penetrate into it, till one of them thought of fixing 
ſeveral ducks in the narrow crevices between the ſtones, and thus 
aſcended to the top, where he and his aſſociates proceeded to pull it 
down, till the garriſon, which had no other defence, ſurrendered: 


At Borue, on the weſt coaſt 0 Lewis, there is one on an emi- 
mence, which is now an entire heap of ruins. In ſearching for the 
ſtair-caſes in the walls, I obſerved a cavity, into which, deſcending 
with ſome difficulty, I found a well below, vaulted over head and: 
eqvered with a coat of clay. An opening from without, about a 


foot: 


33 
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foot ſquare, threw ſome light on this gloomy place. This well or 
- cavern, which was very narrow, lies exactly under the foundation 


of the wall. 


I omitted to obſerve, that the Norwegian fleets always came to 
Loch Carloway “, in this neighbourhood, and facing the Atlantic; 
and hereabouts they had their principal fortreſs. There are other 
ruins in this neighbourhood, which I did not ſee. 


At Cromore, on the ſouth eaſt coaſt of Lewis, on an iſland juſt 
large enough to contain it, and in a ſmall lake, there are to be ſeen 
the ruins" of another circular fort, about ten feet in height. When 
I viſited-it, in September laſt, it was covered with ſmall buſhes bear- 
ing a red berry, and ſo thick that. it covered the rubbiſh entirely 
from view. On examining it more narrowly, I found the area was 
occupied by ſeveral circular cavities, and the ſpaces between them 
filled up with ſtones., Whether this was formed in its original ſtate, 
or in latter times for ſecreting their eſſects in moments of danger, I 


cannot know; but, as I have not taken notice of any other, I rather 
believe the latter. 


Religious Places. 

Along the coaſts of Lewis, and frequently in ſequeſtered ſituations, 
we often meet with the remains of ſmall buildings, generally about 
12 feet long, and cemented with clay, called Tiample, and named 
after ſome holy man. Theſe are held in great veneration, and are 
excluſive of the common places of worſhip, which have alſo been 
-moſtly built on the foundation of ſome of theſe Tiampals, or chapels. 


Oo Iu 


* Carla-vai ſignifies Bay of fleets; Borch ſignifies a Fort, in Daniſh. 
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In the ſmall iſſands ae to Lewis, are alſo chapels of this: 
kind; as on the Flanan ifles, which take their name, as well as the 
chapel, from Flanan ; Rona, from Ronan; and one of the Spiant 
iſles, or Holy iſles, from the Virgin; at Grace, one dedicated to O- 
laus; at Gail, one to Cuiſton; and many others which F do not 
now recolle&, It appears from tradition, that there were devout 
men, who, retiring from the world to theſe diſtant iſlands, paſſed: 
their time in acts of devotion, and ineulcating the precepts of Chriſ- 
tianity and humanity into the minds of a barbarous race. 


As the firſt ſettlement of Chriſtianity in Scotland has been placed 
ſo early as the perſecution under Dioclefian, it has been imagined 
that ſome of theſe refugees, fond of a recluſe and folitary life; retired 
into the weſtern iſles, and that theſe Tiamples or hermitages have 
been built by them, as the art of ereQting ſtone buildings was un- 
known to the natives then. Others imagine, that when Columbus: 
founded his monaſtery at Tona, he took care to plant the goſpel 
throughout the Hebrides, by diſpatehing his miſſionaries amongſt 
them: For confirmation of this, they bring the name Malloni, and 
others, which are of Iriſh origin. But, at whatever period this hap- 
pened, it is very probable that theſe buildings were erected by de- 
vout men, who had retired from the cares of the world, and might 
very properly be diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of — which: 
en, a n or hermit. 


I have 1 one of theſe (mall en which, being 80 on 
the fide of a ſmall ſtream, on the extremity of a very lofty pro- 
montory, and commanding a profpect of the channel between Lewis, 
Sky, and the mainland of Scotland, ſeemed to be very well adapted 
for exciting thofe awful ideas, in which a mind that wholly caſts a- 
way the little cares of this world, would chuſe to indulge; 


Tiample 


amnpir Malbni, at Neſs; is a large building, and the architecture 
of a" mote modern date, which confirm the actount of -irs being 
Puflt by dur of the firſt M Leods of Lewis. A ſuperſtitions venera- 
tion is ſtill paid to it, and no burials are permitted within the verge 
of the ground that ſurrounds it. The country people ſend theit 
Friends that are long lingering in ſickneſs, to ſleep here for a night, 
where they believe the Saint grants them a cure; or relief by death, 
Jhave known an inſtance of this not long ago. 


Ca. 8 


Prom the downfall of the northern a in the n iſlands, 
to the beginning of the 15th century, the iſland was in the hands of 
a family, which, though deſcended of the old Kings of Man, yet 
were dependent on the kings of Scotland, as appears from the char- 
ters granted from the reign of David Bruce, downwards. As no re- 
volution happened, except the petty feuds among themſelves, no 
tranſactions of any conſequence can be traced from buildings. 


The Caſtle of Stornaway was built in this period, a ſmall part of 
which remains, which ſerves as a land-mark to ſailors, and to ſhew 
the ſolidity of the building. A Cloyfter for black nuns was alſo 
founded at Caarniſh, which depended on the monaſtery at Hanis; of 
it no veſtige remains. And the family chapel of the M*Leods, where 
the chiefs were buried, was built at Eye; here their remains were 
depoſited under a tomb-ſtone, having the figure of a chief in armour 
cut upon it. 


The endeavours of Government to civilize the iſlands, then in the 
utmoſt ſtate of barbarity, by building a town and fort at Stornaway, 
which was effected by the Fife Barons; with the failure of that 
ſcheme; the planting. of a garriſon there in Cromwell's time, as well 
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as in other parts of the Highlands; and the means by which the 


more uſeful arts of  peace-and- induſtry, were introduced, in ſuch.a 


manner as to promiſe great improvements; being ſo well known to 
you, I need not mention here, 


If the forgoing looſe account, eollected from memory, can give 
vou any ſatisfaction, it will be very — "ny 


Dear Sir, 


Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 
COLIN MAGKENZIE. 


An Account of the Pariſh of Liberton in Mid-Lothian; ur 
County of Edinburgh. | 3 


By the Rev, Mr Thomas Whyte, M miſter of that Pariſh. 


Introduction; 


There are two Pariſhes in Scotland which bear the name of Li- 
berton; one in the upper ward of Clydſdale, now united to that of 
Quothquhan, and another in Mid-Lothian or county of Edinburgh. 

ä Of 


Of the latter, in compliance with what has been often recommend- 
d, and — 2 Lord Hailes, it is propoſed to treat. 


The Ancient Name of the Pariſh. 


There are three villages in this pariſh, viz. Nether Liberton, Kirk 
Eiberton, and Upper or Over Liberton. The name ſcems to be a 
corruption: of Leperton or Lepertown, and implies that there had 
been an Hoſpital at or near it; but of this, at preſent, we have no 
traces nor any tradition concerning it, On this account, however, 
the lands of Upper or Over Liberton, in certain old writings, are 
called the lands of Spittleton T. For inſtance, Sir John Dalmahoy 
of that ilk, got a charter of the lands of Spittleton, ** Terrarum de 
« Spittleton,” by which is underſtood Upper Liberton, © tam ſupe- 
& rioritatis quam proprietatis, dated in 1625 T.“ 


- The Surname of Liberton:. 


Liberton, according to Hector Boecius, became a ſurname in the 
reign.of Malcolm Canmore 5. It is therefore to be preſumed, that 


„„ ſome 


Lord Hailes does not ſeem to applaud Mr Mun's deſcription of Melroſe as very 
correct, or as diſcovering any conſiderable merit; however, he wiſhes every miniſter 


of Scotland would do as much for the hiſtory. of his pariſh. % The labour,” fays his 
Lordſhip. “ in compoſition, deſerves not to be mentioned, and the expence of printing 
would be defrayed by the ſale of a very few copies. Every miniſter would thus, with- 


© owt expence, contribute to the foundation of a work, reſembling that which Cambden 
« improperly called Britannia.“ Lord Hailess Annals of Scotland, Vol. I, Pp. 305. It was 


this which made the author undertake the following tract. 
+ Hoſpital, in our old language, has the appellation of Spittle, 
+ Chart. in Publicis Archivis, 
5 Bocc, Hiſt. p. 206. I. 21. 
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ſome of that ſurname poſſeſſed the lands of Liberton, and took their 
ſurname from them, though at this diſtance of time, we can give no 
diſtin account of them. In the charters of St. David to the Abbey 
of Holy-rud-houſe, Thoraldus de Travernent, i. 2. Tranent, and 
Macbet de Liberton, are mentioned as witneſſes *. In a charter of- 
the ſame King, by which he grants Clerchetune to the church of St. 
Mary de Hadintune, and, the church of St. Andrew, Malbet de Li- 
berton, probably the perſon juſt now named, is mentioned f. We 
find William de Liberton, a benefaQtor to the monaſtery of New- 
bottle, anno 1429 . In the chartulary of Glaſgow, we find Henry 
Liberton de codem mentioned, anna 1476. In our old records of 
arms, the ſurname of Liberton bears, Vert. a Leopard's face, Or. 
Scarcely any of that furname are to be found at preſent, There 
were ſeveral of them in the pariſh in former times 9. Mr Little of 
Liberton has for his creſt, a Leopard's head, Or ||. And this may 
be conſidered as an intimation that he now poſleſſes the lands for- 
-merly poſſeſſed by the Libertons of that ilk, or that he was connect- 
ed in ſome manner with that family. 


How Liberton is bounded, 


Liberton is bounded by the Weſt Kirk or St. Cuthbert's pariſh on 
the north and weſt ; by Duddingſton on the north eaſt ; by Muſſel- 
burgh or Invereſk on the eaſt ; by Newton and Dalkeith on the 
ſouth eaſt ; by Laſwade on the ſouth; and by Colinton on the ſouth 
welt, 


* Dalrymple's Collections, p. 429. 
+ Anderſon's Diplomata, P. XVI. 
't Chartulary of Newbottle. 

$ Seflion Records. 


Niſbet's Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 142. 
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The Village of Kirk Liberton. 
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The village of Kirk Liberton, is about two miles to the ſouth of 
Edinburgh, the metropolis. It is ſituated on a riſing floping ground, 
and has a commanding and noble proſpect. Here is the church, cal- 
led anciently Capella de Liberton, It is nearly in the center of the 
pariſh, It is upwards of three miles diſtant from the boundary of 
Inverefk or Muſſelburgh, and rather more than two from the weſt- 
ern extremity at Pentland Hills. The farm houſe at the greateſt 
diſtance from the church, is Sommerſide, which is leſs than a mile 

from Dalkeith, The main entry to the church is on the ſouth, un- 
der a porch, The ſteeple, at the weſt end ®, makes a decent and 
venerable appearance. The ſpire or cupola was formerly of wood ; 
in Auguſt 1744 it was ſtruck with lightening ; it is now of ſtone, 
The bell here, as the inſcription bears, was-made by Henderſon and 
Ormiſton, 1747. It is far ſuperior to any in the neighbouring 
country pariſhes ; but not at all like the former. The former was: 
heard at Soutra- hill, no leſs than 16 miles diſtant. 


The Church of Libertons 


There are two ailes on the fonth ſide of the church; the Stain- 
houſe aile, and Gavin's aile. The ground ſtory of the former is al- 
jotted for accommodating thoſe who belong to the barony of Stain= 
houſe. Above this the coalliers of Gilmerton, in 1728, were allow- 
ed to erect a gallery, upon condition of paying each year a trifling: 
acknowledgment to the ſeſſion, Gavin's aile is ſo called from Mr 
Gavin Niſbet, proprietor of Muirhouſe, who built! it before the year: 
163 fo. 


* 


® It is ſeventy feet hight. 


„ses Account of the Pariſh of Libertas 


1631. Though it has a communication with the church, yet it was 
only uſed as a burying-place. Near the top of the gabel, is the armo- 
rial bearing of Niſbet of that ilk, with a mollet for a difference, and 
theſe initials around, M. G. N. The motto, - Veritas vincit.“ 
The date is 1632“. 


At the eaſt end of the church were what are called the Juggs, an 
inſtrument uſed for puniſhing thoſe who committed offences either 


againſt church or ſtate. The iron ring to which they were append- 
ed ſtill remains, 


There are three ailes on the north fide of the chureh. The firſt 
towards the eaſt belongs to Mr Baird of Newbyth, in which there is 
a very ſuperb gallery jutting out towards the area, with an elegant 
apartment behind it. Below, is the burying place of the family, and 


ſeats 


Below this is a large quadrangular window, and below. the window the 38 
inſcription, cut out in a large oblong ſtone. 


« Mr. Gavinus Niſbetus, ſibi et ſuis poſteris, per actum Seſſionis hujus Eccleſiae fe- 
te pulchrum hic poſuit 6. Novembris 163 1. Vixit annos 70. Obiit 22. die menſis Ju- 
© nit 1637. 

« Adam, primus homo, damnavit ſecula pomo, 
« Abſtulit at damnum filius ipſe Dei; 
„ Mors tua, Chriſte, mihi vita eſt, victoria regnum, 
« Labe mea mortor, ſanguine vivo tuo. 
VUnde ſuperbit homo, cujus conceptio culpa 
« Naſci poena, labor vita, neceſſe mori 
e Nudus ut in mundum veni, ſic nudus abibo, 
« Peccatis Chriſtus ſit medicina meis. 
« Vivus adhuc ſpero, moriturus forte ſub horam ; 
* Mors etenim certa eſt, funeris hora latet. 


« Pulvis et umabra ſumus. Vivit poſt funera virtus.“ Hon. 
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ſeats fot the tenants. This aile was built by Sir John Baird of News- 


byth, in 1736, who cauſed the arms of the family to be finely cut 
out on "Oe northern gd 


The aile next to it, is that of Sir Alexander Gilmour of Craig- 
millar. It has an arched roof. It ſerves for the burying- place of 
the family, and to accommodate the tenants in their attendance on 
public worſhip. It has certainly been built in an early period; but 
at what time, I have not been informed. 


And immediately adjoining to this, on the weſt, another aile was 
built, in 1724, upon the joint expences of Lord Somerville and Mr 
Thomas Rigg of Morton, Advocate. The upper ſtory belongs to 
Lord Somerville, and the arms of the family are to be ſeen on the 
outſide, at the entrance on the ſtair-head. The lower part is the 
property of Mr Rigg of Morton. | 


Niddry Marſhal has a gallery on the eaſt end of the church, ereQ- 
ed by his predeceſſor, Sir John Wauchope, in 1640 *, 


Oppoſite to this, on the weſt, is the gallery of Mortonhall. The 
date of its erection 1670 f. 


Beſides Nether Liberton aile, Sir Alexander Gilmour has a large 


ſeat in the body of the church, long the property of the Preſtons of 
Craigmillar, or of that ilk. 


The burying- place of Lord Somerville is in the middle of the 
church, oppoſite to the pulpit. Above this, therefore, on the wall, 
Te „ are 


| * Seſſion Records. + Ibid, 
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are exhibited in ſtucco, the uſual enſigus of mortality, and the ar- 
morial bearing of the family. | | 


In a parallel line with this, is a large piece of boatd, in which are 
recorded, in very conſpicuous characters, the ſeveral donations made 
to the poor of the pariſh, 'The largeſt of theſe was that bequeathed 
by Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees, Lord Advocate, who died in 
1713. This was allowed to run up, and by means of it, without 
any aſſiſtance almoſt, from thoſe who have landed property, the poor 
of the pariſh were ſupported in that memorably ſevere year, 1783. 


The Church, or Capella de Liberton, very antient.. 
William, Perſona de Liberton. | 


At what time the Church, or Capella de Liberton, as it was an- 
tiently called, was founded, I know not, It is probable that it was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, ſince there is a well in the neighbours 
hood which goes under her name, for it is called the Lady's well. 
Arnot, in his hiſtory of Edinburgh *, takes notice, that the cha- 
pel of Liberton with that of Corſtorphin, belonged to the pariſh of 
St. Cuthberts, previous to the year 1124; that the chapel of Li- 
berton was inſtituted before the uſurpation of Macbeth, which hap= 
pened in 1040; and that the donations in its favour by him, were 
confirmed by a charter from David I, This is evident from the 
chartulary of Edinburgh F. The chapel of Liberton is mentioned 
in the foundation charter of Holy-rud-houſe, or Domus Sanqtae 
Crucis, in 1128: The words are, et illa Capella de Libertune cum 
% duabus bovatis terrae.“ And not only fo, but the rithes and ſer- 
vices due from the pariſh, are expreſsly recited, vzz, ** Triginta Car- 


rate 


* Arnot's Hiſt, of Edinb. P. 5. + Chart, of Edinb. Vol. iv. Box 6. 
+ Oxgangs. N | 
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© pare dd Buſche, (i. e. Bruſh-wood) de Libertune, et decima Molen- 
dim de Libertune *, In the chartulary of Kelſo, in a charter 
granted * a Bernardo de Hauden,“ in which certain lands, in“ Vil- 
ja de Hauden, are beſtowed on the church of Kelſo, and the 


monks' ſerving God there, we find William, who is ſtiled © Perſona 
4 Je Liberton,” a witneſs along with the perſons following, viz, 


cum Symone Archidiacano ; R. Abbate de Mailros ; W. Priori de 


Carra; H. Capelano Clerico Regis; Johanne Decano; Johanne 
„de Hunted.“ The charter, as the wont was in antient times, has 
no date; but from theſe words, © pro ſalute Dni mei Regis Willi,” 
we may juſtly infer that it was granted in the reign of William ſur- 
named the Lyon. At that time, or rather before, © W, Perſona de 
* Liberton” is mentioned as a witneſs in a final agreement betwixt 
the Abbot and Convent of Kelſo, © et inter Bernardum de Hauden,” 
along with theſe perſons, viz. cum Symone Archidiacano ; Ri- 
* chardo (or rather Radulpho) Abbate de Mailroſs ; W. Prior de 
'v Carran H. Capellano ut Johanne de Huntedun.“ 


fe there was a parſon, there muſt have been a parſonage, and a 
church or chapel. Hence, I think, we may certainly conclude, that 
the church or chapel of Liberton exiſted in the reign of William the 


Lyon, who died in PIs or rather two centuries almoſt, before that 
epocha, | 


Sir Thomas Gray, Parſon of Liberton, 


Blind Harry tells us, that one Sir Thomas Gray was parſon of 
Liberton, | which 1 is preſumed to be Liberton in the county of Edin- 
| | Pp 2 burgh, 


Foundation Charter of Haly- rud- kovſe. 
+ Radulph was Abbot of Melroſe, anno 1194. Aline Dęſcriprien of Melroſe. p. 17. 
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burgh, in the days of Sir William Wallace; that he, with Mr John 
Blair, was particularly aſſiſting to that hero, upon a very critical 
emergency ; and that afterwards both were engaged in compiling 
the hiſtory of his life in Latin L. This ſhews they were men of 
learning; and ſurely they could not be more honourably employed 
than in endeavouring ſo effectually to hand down to poſterity the 
atchievements of our greateſt patriot, This was highly worthy of 
the clerical character. We are likewiſe told, that ſuch was the con- 
nection between Sir William Wallace and Sir Thomas Gray, that he 


accompanied him in his ſecond expedition to France f. On this ac- 


count he muſt always be reputed, if the author is to be credited, his 
particular friend; and his name and memory revered. in every age, 
by the real lovers of their country. 


The Patronage of the Church of Liberton. 


Sir John Maxwell, who was ſtiled “ Dominus de eodem, pro- 
cured the patronage of the church of Liberton, with an acre of land 
contiguous to the church, but at what time we are not informed. 
Theſe he beſtowed on the monaſtery of Kilwinning, ** pro ſalute 
% animae ſuae, et Agnetis ſponſae ſuae, anno 1367 4.“ And this do- 
nation was ratified by a charter under the great ſeal of David II. in 
the year 1370 ß. How long the patronage of Liberton, with the 
piece of ground juſt now named, continued in the poſſeſſion of rhe 
Abbey of Kilwinning, we know not: But at length they devolved 
to that of Haly-rud-houſe, as appears from the erection charter of 


the ſee of Edinburgh, dated at Whitehall, September 29. 1633 |. 
We 


* Blind mn Hiſt, of Wallace, latter part of the iſt chap, of the 5th book, Edin- 


+ Ibidem, p. 341. + Carta in Archivis Regni. 
Appendix to Niſbet's Hiſtory, p. 1 57. | 
| Keith's Account of the Scots Biſhops, p. 28, &c, 


* c 
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We find Mr John Bothwell of Alhammer or White-kirk, ſirſt 
Lord Haly-rud-houſe, had the patronage, rectorſhip, and tithes of 
Liberton, with thoſe of feveral other pariſhes, granted him by patent 
and charter at Whitehall, Dec. 20. 1607 *. But his ſon was obliged 
to reſign them, when a biſhopric was erected at Edinburgh. 


The Parſon or M iniſter of Liberton one of the twelve Prebendaries, 


From the Charter of EreQion it appears, that the parſon or mini- 
ſter of Liberton was conſtituted a member of the chapter, and one 
of the twelve prebendaries, without whole conſent, together with that 
of the Dean, at leaſt the greater part of them, nothing of any mo- 
ment was to be determined with reſpect to the fee. And it was or- 
dained that this preferment ſhould deſcend to his ſucceſſors f. 


Niddry- Marſhal Conjunct Patron with the Crown, 


Upon the eſtabliſhment of Preſbytery at the Revolution, the King 
was conſidered as patron of the church of Liberton, and has ated in 
that capacity ever ſince patronages were reſtored. He is likewiſe ti- 
tular of the tithes of the pariſh, Mr Wauchope of Niddry-Marſhal 
is patron of the chapel at Niddry-Marſhal, as is evident from a char- 
ter under the great ſeal, granted Feb. 2. 1502, to Archibald Wau- 
chope of Niddry-Marſhal F. It was erected and largely endowed by 
bis predeceſſors ; and this was an evidence of the piety of the fami- 
ly. About the time of the reformation it was united to the chapel 
or church of Liberton with all its emoluments and revenues, For 


® Crawford's Peerage, p. 185. 186. | | 
+ Keith's Account of the Scots Biſhops, p. 23. &c. 
4 See Appendix, No. 1. Chart. 2. 
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theſe aac it would appear, that Niddry-Marſhall i is conjunct pa- 
tron of Liberton with the Crown, and has a SOME to n. in his 
turn, | nd | N 


Church Lands or Vicar Acres. 


The lands which lie weſt and ſouth weſt from the church, were 
Church Lands, and termed Vicar Acres, in which, to the left, is a 
riſing ground, that has the name of Kirk-croſs, where probably, i in 
antient times, a croſs ſtood, Theſe are called Vicar Acres in Mr 
Little of Liberton's entail, and under that denomination were legally 
conveyed by Sir Adam Saunderſon to John Carketill, and from him 
or his ſucceſſors transferred to one of Mr Little's predeceſſors ®, We 
find a charter of confirmation of Dame Janet Paterſon, reli& of the 
deceaſed Alexander Lauder of Blyth, Knight, and John Carketill her 
nephew, of the lands of Upper or Over Liberton, dated 16th Fe- 


bruary 1533 . 
The Barony of Upper or Over Libertlon. 


Of all the ſeveral baronies in the pariſh, that of Upper or Over 
Liberton is next to the church, and encompaſſes it. On this barony 
is a good ſubſtantial houſe, ſituated at the fide of a ſmall rivulet, a- 
midft planted trees and incloſures. Nigh this is the village, and what 
is cailed the Tower of Upper Liberton, It enjoys a moſt agreeable 
ſituation and commanding view, Its under ftory is arched, It has 
battlements quite round the roof. The entry to the principal appart- 
ment, was by a ſtair on the eaſt, where there was a draw- bridge. 


The 
Records of the Preſbytery of Edinburgh. = 
+ Records in the Laigh Parliament Houſe, Edinburgh. 


of 
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The barony of Upper Liberton is very conveniently ſituated, and 
hes cloſe together, without any other lands intervening. The man- 
ſion houſe is juſt in the eenter. This barony is bounded on the weſt 
by the hills of Braid, which are really wild and romantic, but agree- 
able, from whence there is a moſt extenfive proſpect ; and on the 
north by the rivulet called Braid's-burn, near which there is a well 
whieh-has the appellation, as already obſerved, of the Lady's or Virgin 
| Mary' 8 well, famous for its large current, and the ſalubrity and light- 
neſs of! its waters. Above this, of old, there was a wood, and there- 
fore it is ſtil] called the Bank. It has now been eultivated for many 
years, and at preſent produces as good grain as any in the country. 
Here there is plenty of marl, and on the ſkirts of Braid's-hills plen- 
ty of the beſt materials for making roads. 


The Dalmahoys of that ilk poſſeſſed Upper Liberton as early as 
the year 1453, and continued in poſſeſſion of it, at leaſt of a part of 
it, for almoſt two hundred years. Robert Dalmahoy, with conſent 
of his wife Janet Robertſon, granted a charter of certain lands in 
Upper Liberton to Thomas Liberton, burgeſs in Edinburgh, dated 
Auguſt 13th, 1455. Alexander Dalmahoy, by a charter dated 
December 15th, 1587, granted a part of this barony to William 
Little t, burgeſs in Edinburgh 1. The ſucceſſors of this William 
Little, who were always much eſteemed in the city, and had great 
influence, became at length proprietors of the whole barony of Up- 
per Liberton, Mr Clement Little, Advocate, who was a ſon of this 
family, founded the College Library of Edinburgh §. The Winrams 
poſſeſſed a part of this, barony before the Littles were proprietors of 

5 | | the 


@ Writings In the cuſtody of Mr Little of Liberton. 

+ He was Provoſt, 1586 and 1591.—Arnet's Hiſtory of Edinburgh. 
+ Records in the Laigh Parliament Houſe, Edinburgh. 

$ Arnot's Hiſtory of Edinburgh, p. 414. 
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the whole . It is called a Ten Pounds and One Merk Land, chat 
is, Sixteen Merk Land f, according to che old valuation,” made in 
Ke Irre of Alexander III. 7. 


i bien to eli 
The Barony of-Mortonhall. 


South weſt from the Barony of Upper Liberton is that of Mor- 
tonhall. Almoſt on the boundary betwixt them, are two ſmall tu- 
muli, called Caer-Duff Knows. Caer is generally given to ſuch 
places where the Romans reſided, or left any pieces of workman- 
ſhip F. There are ſeveral other tumuli near the houſe of Morton- 


hall, which owe likewiſe, it wy be preſumed, their Fer to the 
Romans. | ; 


Eaſt from Mortonhall are the two Kaims, in which there have 
been various fortifications. And theſe are the origin of the name ; 
for Kaims, in our old language, ſignifies Camps or Fortifications, 


At Mortonhall is an elegant and very commodious houſe built by 
the preſent proprietor. It was finiſhed in 1769. The ſycamore, op- 
poſite to the principal entry and veſtible, is moſt beautiful while in 
bloſſom, and a great ornament to the building. The houſe is ſur- 
rounded with a variety of ſtately trees. The ſycamores and elms 

are particularly diſtinguiſhed. The new houſe is nearly on that fide 
where the old houſe ſtood, which is a ſmall eminence or rifing 
ground. Here, in more antient times, was a fort or ſtrong hold, 
and, according to the then mode, was encompaſſed with water, and 


the 


| ® Regiſter of Entails, Edinburgh. - + L.o:17: 98, Sterling. 
+ Regiſter of Entails, Edinburgh. | 
$ Caers, in the old language, fignifies Caſtles, 
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the entry to it was by a draw- bridge. The garden was formerly on 
the ſouth ſide of the houſe, but now on the weſt, and, agreeable to 
the preſent faſhion, at ſome diſtance from the houſe, with a circula- 
pond in the middle. It is of an oblong form, well laid out, and the 
walls on all hands covered with fruit trees. 


On the ſouth ſide of the hills of Braid, which exhibits a moſt pic- 


tureſque view, a variety of wild ſcenery, and many agreeable 
walks, is a hollow called Elve's or Elf's Kirk, denoting the place 
where the fairies aſſembled. The fairies were conſidered to be 
the ſame as the nymphs of the groves and hills, celebrated ſo much 
of old by the poets. It was a prevailing opinion among our anceſ- 
tors, in the days of Paganiſm, that fairy women, or beautiful girls of 
a diminutive ſize clothed in green, with looſe diſhevelled hair, fre- 
quented certain ſequeſtrated places, and at certain times converſed 
with men “. Here is a pretty natural pond; and here probably in 
antient times havę been a great many deer, Hence the farm of 
Buck-ſtaine has its appellation, At ſome diſtance below this, near 
Mortonhall, is a piece of ground called Kilmorton. This ſerves to 
inform us, that on this ſpot was a Cella or religious houſe ; but there 


is no tradition that I know. concerning it, nor any remains of it to be 
ſcen. 


Directly weſt of Mortonhall, and overtopping the houſe and plan- 
tations, is Galach-law f. From thence is a very extenſive proſpect, 
and for this reaſon affords a moſt noble ſituation for a Belvidere. 
Here, as the name imports, were held, of old, Courts of Juſtice. In 


Qq | 3 1650, 


* Shaw's Hiſtory of Murray, p. 245, 246. 


+ Galach, in Gaelic, ſignifies valour, fortitude, Probably ( Galach- law had its appel- 


lation! in the days of the Romans. 
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1650, before the battle of Dunbar, Galach- law became famous for 
the encampment of Oliver Cromwell's army, which conſiſted, as Mr 
Hume relates, of no leſs than 16,000 men “. The very places whete 
the tents were pitched, are ſtill viſible. A little to the north or north 
weſt of this, is a ſmall quadrangular rampart, in which Oliver and: 
his principal officers encamped for a conſiderable time; and on this 
account it ſtill goes under the name of Oliver's Camp. The reſt of 
the troops were ſtationed in the Beide adjoining. | 


Mortonhall, from what has been obſerved already, muſt have been: 
a place of conſiderable note, even ſo early as the times of the Ro- 
mans. It was poſſeſſed by Sir Oliver Sinclair of Roſlin, November 
1486, as appears from a charter granted to him by James III.; and, 
for a long time after, it continued in that family, It then belonged 
to the barony of Fentland, After the Sinclairs of Roſlin, one Mr- 
Alexander Ellis, for a ſhort time, was proprietor of it f. John 
"Trotter, male repreſentative of Trotter of Catchel-raw and Charter- 
hall, purchafed it before the year 1641, and became firſt Baron of 
Mortonhall. As he was a younger brother, he was bred a mer- 
chant, and in that line acquired a large fortune, He was extreme» 
ly active and aſſiduous in bufineſs ; and ſuch was his modeſty, that, 
though he had frequent opportunities, he would never accept of any 
public office either in town or country, He was good and pious,. 
and his charity muſt have been moſt extenſive, as appears from his: 
donations to the college of Edinburgh, and other foundations. He 
lived to the age of eighty eight 1. The preſent Laird of Morton- 
hall. is his lineal male deſcendant, is the ſeventh Baron of Morton- 


hall, 


* Hume's Hiſtory, Volume II. P · 24s 
+ Scffion Records. 
I Douglas's Baronage, p. 206. 
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Pall, and of * tenth generation of the family of Trotter of Catchel- 
raw“. 


The Lands of Morton. 


Weſt from Mortonhall are the lands of Morton, The houſe of 
Morton is but indifferent, but the plantations around it are conſider- 
able, and the proſpe& moſt agreeable and-extenſive. The Belvidere 
here is mightily well ſituated. Morton is at a due diſtance from 
Pentland hills, which contribute much to form a charming land- 
ſcape. 

North weſt from Morton is a rampart of a circular or rather of an 
oval form, interſected by the turnpike road, 


It is entire on the Morton ſides but not ſo on the others, It has 
not been one of the Roman camps, for they were always quadran- 
gular, but a Roman town, The Roman military way from Burnſ- 
work hill to the north, iſſued into two branches at the town of Big- 
gar. The left hand branch went to Cear-ſtairs and Cambus- Nethan, 
to the famous wall between the two friths of Forth and Clyde, and 
at length was carried as far as the Roman arins penetrated: The 
other branch proceeded by Linton to the Roman Town juſt now 
mentioned, and. from thence was directed to Cramond, where the 
Romans had an important ſtation, and where certain of their ſhips 
always attended for furniſhing them with proviſions. Another mi— 
litary road came from Tiviotdale, or perhaps from the celebrated 
wall which the Emperor Hadrian erected between Caer-Lyle and 
Newcaſtle: upon Tyne, and led to this town, 


Qq 2 For 


* Douglas's Baronage, p. 208: 
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For theſe reaſons, therefore, this town muſt have made an impor- 
tant figure before the Caſtle of Edinburgh, ſo greatly famed for an- 
tiquity, exiſted, and conſequently long before there was any ap- 
pearance of the adjoining city, which is now ſo flouriſhing and ex- 
tenſive, and which has been ſo much admired on account of the 


height and en of its buildings. 


From this Roman town probably Morton or Moretown had its 
appellation ; for more, in the Celtic or Gaelic language, ſignifies 
great or large, that is, the great or large city. 


In the neighbourhood of this, but further ſouth weſt, on the 
grounds of Comifton, were found, on forming the public road, un- 
der large heaps of ſtones, various ſepulchral ſtone incloſures, in 
which were depoſited urns with dead men's aſhes, and divers warlike 
weapons uſed by the Romans. Theſe large heaps of ſtones, of 
which ſome ſtill remain, are called the Cat-ſtones, that is, the Battle» 
ſtones, | 


A little north weſt from this, is a ſtone obeliſk, of above ten feet 
high, larger by a great deal than any in this country, erected pro- 
bably in memory of ſome great Roman, who had fallen in battle 
or elſe in memory of ſome remarkable victory, obtained by the Ro- 
mans over the antient Britons, Picts, or Caledonians. It has the ap- 
pellation of the Caiy-ſtone *. 


And let it be obferved, that the road here for near a mile is exat- 
ly cut out in the very line of the old Roman military way; and this 


was done on purpoſe by the direction of the late Sir John Clerk of 
Pennycuick, 


* Maitland's Hiſtory of Edinburgh, p. 50). 
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Pennycuick, one of his Majeſty's Barons of Exchequer, that moſt 


learned Antiquary, In levelling this road of late, were diſcovered ſe- 
veral ſtone coffins, ws human bones. 


Morton, therefore, in the days of the Romans, muſt have been of 
great account, Sir Oliver Sinclair of Roſlin poſſeſſed it at the ſame 
time he poſſeſſed Mortonhall, and his ſucceſſors for a long period 
were proprietors of both“. William Rigg, a Cadet of the family of 
Rigg of Caerberry, had the property of Morton in 1630 f. His 
ſon. Thomas ſold it to the Porterfields of Comiſton. And from them 
his ſon Mr Thomas Rigg, Advocate, purchaſed it in the end of laſt 
or beginning of the preſent century. He was father of Mr Rigg 
late of Morton, who, on account of his ſucceſſion to the eſtate of 
Gamelſhiels, prefixed Home to his original ſurname, The preſent 


proprietor is Mr Peter Rigg of Downheld, the male repreſentative of 
the family. | 


The Barony of Brownhill, 


South eaſt from Morton are the ruins of the houſe of Brownhull, 
once a place of ſtrength. It is ſituated in a moraſs; it was ſur- 
rounded with water, and the acceſs to it was only by a draw-bridge, 


There is a good deal of uncultivated ground around it ; and no 


wonder, the expence of draining and putting it into order would 
far exceed any profits that might thence ariſe, However, the barony 
of Brownhill in former times was of conſiderable value. Straiton- 
hall, Straiton Mill, Bourdeaux, and Phantaſy, belonged unto it, 


In 


* Chart. in Publicis Archivis. 
+ Records in the Tithe Office, Edinburgh, 
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In the mains of Bourdeaux there is abundance of lime-ſRone./ 


Here, what is called a draw-kill, was erected ſome years ago, and 
1 on proſperouſly. r oo W 


The barony of Brownhill was poſſefſed by the anceſtors of Sir 
John Henderſon of Fordel, from the year 1508, until the civil wars 
in the reign of Charles I. as appears from a charter in the public re- 
cords. But it is evident they were proprietors of it after this period 
for the family of Newbyth purchaſed it from Sir John Henderſon of 
Fordel, ſince the year 1709 *, and they are ſtill in poſſeſſion of it. 


The Lands of Stratton, 


South eaſt from the ruins of Brownhill, is the village of Straiton, 
Here is a well called the Ladie's Well, and therefore probably, in an- 
tient times, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Some remains of the 
manſion houſe ſtill appear. And, on ariſing ground to the north 
weſt of the village, one ſhould think that there have been fortifica- 
tions for ſome purpoſe or other, | 


There was a family of Straiton of that ilk in the north country, 
-and they had a charter from David 17. Probably there was a fa- 
mily here of the ſame appellation; and it is preſumed, that a great 
many of that ſurname in the ſouth country are deſcended from it. 
It is certain that the predeceſſors of William Straiton, late tenant in 
Straiton, were of old proprietors of at leaſt a part of it F. The an- 
ceſtors of Sir John .Henderſon of -Fordel poſſeſſed Straiton as early, 

and 


'* Regiſter of Entails, Edinburgh. 
+ Niſbet's Heraldry, Volume I. p. 63. 
+ Records in the Tithe Office, Edinburgh. 
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and for as long a time, as they did the barony of Brownhill *. In 
1666, Robert Denham is mentioned under the title of Fiar of 
Straiton, whoſe father John Denham was proprietor of Muirhouſe 7. 
In the predeceflor of Mr Johnſtone of Straiton purchaſed 
Straiton-from Robert Denham juſt now mentioned. Mr Sivewright 
of South - houſe is ſuperior of Straiton, and a certain ſum is allowed 
| him upon the acceſſion of every new vaſſal 9. 


as a „ -— _— ä 2 


** 


North from Straiton is the village of Bourdeaux, fo called, per- 
haps, by ſome of the French who attended Queen Mary in her re- 
turn to Scotland in 1561, and who happened to take up their reſi- 
dence here. In this village are ſeveral feus I held of the family of 
Newbyth. 4 | 


The Barony of South- houſe, 


1 
| 
iÞ 
? 
| 
by 
| 


North eaſt from-the village of Bourdeaux, is the barony of South- 
Houſe, Here are the ruins of an old ſtately manſion houſe, a large 
garden, and very good ground around it. It is bounded all along on 
the ſouth eaſt by the rivulet which runs through Bourdeaux, and this 
makes it the more agreeable, and greatly enriches the paſture, 


Who poſſeſſed South-houſe in more antient times, I have not 
learned, The Bowmans were''proprietors of it from 1625 until 
| 1638, 


P Chart. in Publicis Archivis. 

| + He was called Fiar, who was to ſucceed: to his Father's heritage, without being 
obliged to enter as heir. 

+ Seſſion Records. 

$ Regiſter of Entails, Edinburgh. 

Feus is a Scottiſh law term, which fignifies Fees or nn by which certain: 
lands or. tenements are held of a Superior.. 
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1638, and the Robertſons in 1645 and 1646 ®, In 1671, as ap- 
| Pears from the inſcription on the gate, William Stodart, who had 
married Elizabeth Whyte, daughter of — Whyte merchant in 
Edinburgh, had the property of it. They had an only daughter, 
who was married to Fullerton of Kinnader, who ſold it to the grand 
uncle of the preſent Mr Sivewright of South-houſe. He had the 
title of Sivewright of Meggatland, and acquired a large fortune, 


The Lands of Muirhouſe. 


South eaſt from South-houſe, and immediately adjoining to it, 
on the other ſide of the rivulet, is Muirhouſe. It was poſſeſſed, as 
already obſerved, by the Niſbets. Afterwards, in 1655, it became 
the property of the Denhams. Next, a few years before the Revo- 
lution, it devolved to the Humes ; from whom the late Baron of 
Mortonhall purchaſed it. It has a valuable lime quarry T. The 
Gilmerton coal-ſeam runs through it. It is all in a manner incloſed. 


The grounds which lie northweſt towards the rivulet are accounted 
rich and fertile, | 


The Barony of Gilmerton. 


Almoſt directly eaſt from Muirhouſe, are the incloſures, the gar- 
dens, the manfion houſe, and the village of Gilmerton. The man— 
fion houſe has a moſt excellent ſite, and is favoured with a moſt 
charming and delightful proſpe& on all hands. The like is hardly 
to be ſeen any where, What is called the Long Walk on the ſouth 
ſide of the houſe, is peculiarly pleaſant. At the eaſt end of it there 


1s 


* Seſſion Records, + Ibidemy, 
+ See Appendix, No. 2. | 
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is a large arch, and above it a balcony, in order to enlarge and im- 
prove the view. It muſt be acknowledged that there are not ſo ma- 
ny plantations nor ſo much improvement as could be withed ; and 


byth in Eaſt Lothian. 


The village is larger by far than any in the pariſh. It contains 
755 ſouls “. In it are a great many feus, held of the family of New- 


is interſeQed by another at right angles, at the eaſtern extremity. 


The Cave at Gilmerton. 


ſon a ſmith, It was finiſhed in 1724, after five years hard labour; 
as appears from the inſcription on one of the chimney heads. In this 
cave are ſeveral appartments, ſeveral beds, a. ſpacious table with a 
large punch bow], all cut out of the rock in the niceſt manner, 
Here there was a forge, with a well and waſhing-houſe. Here 
there were ſeveral windows which communicated light from above. 
The author of rhis extraordinary piece of workmanſhip, after he had 
finiſhed it, lived in it for a long time with his family, and proſecut- 
ed his buſineſs as a ſmith, He died in it about the year 1735. He 
was a feuer or feodary, and conſequently the cave he formed and 
embelliſhed ſo much, and the garden above it, was his own proper= 


See Appendix No. III. 


the reaſon is, becauſe the family does not reſide there, but at New- 


byth. It has a wide ſtreet running from welt to eaſt, and that ſtreet 


Here is a famous cave dug out of a rock, by one George Pater. 


; 
; 
| 
N 
5 


ty; and his poſterity enjoyed it for ſome time after his deceaſe. His 
Rr cave 


* oe 7 Ou 0” 
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cave for many years was deemed as a great curioſity, and viſited by 
all the people of faſhion *. | | 


The Barony of Gilmerton, 


The barony of Gilmerton is exten ſive, and contains much fertile 
ground, particularly towards the fouth, in that farm called the 
Grange, which is completely incloted, properly divided, and well laid 
out. ä uh 


Gilmerton has long been famous for lime and coal T. The coal- 
work was carried on here ſo early as the year 1627 4. A fire en- 
gine has within theſe few years been erected, and it is hoped that 
it will continue to anſwer expectation, and be a bleſſing to the neigh» 
bouring city, which has ſo great a demand for coal. At prelent 54 
coallters are employed, belides miners, aud thoſe who are called 
Reads- men. | | 


William de Morville 5, Conſtable of Scotland, granted the lands of 
Gilmarſtone - 


* Pennycuick the poet, among his works, has left us an inſcription on the cave, and 
it runs thus : 
« Upon the earth, thrives villainy and woe, 
c But happineſs and I do dwell below; 
« My hands hew'd out this rock into a cell, 
« Wherein, from din of life, I ſafely dwell. 
« On Jacob's pillow nightly lies my head, 
« My houſe when living, and my grave when dead. 
& Inſcribe upon it, when I'm dead and gone, 
« I liv'd and died within my mother's womb.” 


a? 


See Appendix, No. II. 
+ Seſſion Records, 
$ He died Arno 1198.— Chronicle of Melroſe. 
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Gilmarſtone in Mid Lothian, © Eudalpho filio Uchredi, &. ante an- 
num 1165.“ And in that year King Malcolm died “. 


Afterwards the Herriſes poſſeſſed Gilmerton, and continued pro— 
prietors of it, at leaſt a part of it, until April 2. 1503, as appreas from 
a charter of that date to Patrick Herris, Super terris de Gilmour- 
* toun f.“ 


Sir Walter de Somerveile, © Dominus de Linton et Carnwath,” 
by marrying Giles, only ſurviving daughter and heireſs of Sir John 
Herris of Gilmerton, procured the half of the lands of Gilmerton. 


This happened in 1375 f. They continued for many years in the 
family of Somerveile. | 


I find a charter to Archibald Wauchope de Niedry-Merchell, 
| Rr 2 „Super 


* Chartulary of Glaſ] gow, 
+ Records in the Laigh Parliament Houſe, Edinburgh. 


Anecdote of Sir Fohn Herris of Gilmerton, 

There is a remarkable anecdote handed down to us concerning one of that family, 
Sir John Herris of Gilmerton. He underſtood, that a daughter of his had a criminal 
intrigue with a monk of Newbottle ; and when he was aſſured that they had made an 
aſfignation to meet in a certain houſe at Grange, being a gentleman of impetuous paſ- 
fions, he cauſed immediately ſet fire to the houſe; and thus both his daughter and the 
monk peri ed miſerably in the flames. This gave ſo much offence to the clergy, 
whole power at that time was mighty, that with the greateſt difficulty, after all his in- 
tereſt and that of his friends, he obtained a pardon, And, when he did obtain it, it was 
upon condition of this very diſagreeable pennance, that he ſhould ſtand for a year, 
every Sunday and holy-day, in ſack-cloth and bare-footed, at the principal door of the 
chapel of St. Catherines. This event happened in the reign of Robert II. M. S. 
Penes Lord Some rveile. ö 


r Niſbet's Heraldry, Vol. I. p. 104. | 
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Super duabus terris huſbandiis jacen. in dominio de Gilmerton,” 
dated © 25th Mar. 1503 *.” 1 find a charter, dated the fame year, 
to James Ramſay of Quhithill, © Super dimedietate terrarum de 
* Gylmorroun f.“ And alfo a charter of confirmation, © Gilberto 
* Wauchop ville de Gilmerton,” dated“ Dec. 15. 1504 f.“ 


Soon after this, the Chrightons of Cranſton-Riddale came to the 
poſſeſſion of Gilmerton, or obtained a part of it. David Crighton 
in 1622 poſſeſſed Gilmerton; and this appears from a ſepulchral 
ſtone in the burying aile of the family at the church of Liberton. 


In 1630, we find one Mungo Short poſſeſſing a ſmall tenement in 
Gilmerton 8. | 


Sir John Baird of Newbyth, deſcended of a younger ſon of Baird 
of Auchmeddan ||, one of the Senators of the College of Juſtice, pur- 
chaſed Gilmerton about the year 1667 from the Crightons, who were 
likewiſe proprictors of Lugton, This we find from the parochial re- 

cords. | 


According to the old valuation, the town and lands of Gilmerton 
are conſidered as a ten pound land |, and the Mains or Meſſuage of 
Gilmerton as a ten merk land ++, 


The 


* Records in the Laigh Parliament Houſe, Edinburgh. 
+ Ibidem, | t Ibidem. 
$ Records in the Tithe Office Edinburgh. TY | 
| Niſbei's Heraldry, Vol. I p. 314. IL. o: 16:8 Sterling. 
L. o: 11: 15: Sterling. Regiſter of Entails, Edinburgh. 
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The Barony of Drum. 


Faſt from Gilmerton is Drum, the ſeat of Lord Somerville, and 
for this reaſon called Somerville- Houſe. Drum fignifies a riſing 
ground, the back or ridge of a hill, and the ſituation of the place ſuf- 
ficrently juſtifies the appellation. Here the foreſt of Drumſelch, 
which denores a large hill amidſt other litile hills, began, and reach- 
ed almoſt to Haly-rud houfe. This foreſt was much frequented in 
artient times by our kings and great men for the ſake of hunting “. 
At Drum, in a former period, was a venerable old houſe, built in 
1585 by Hugh, ſeventh Lord Somerville, who married Eleanor 
third daughter of George, fifth Lord Seton. The initials of their 
names are cyphered in a ftone above the gate you firſt meet with on 
the left hand. n another ſtone, in the weſtern end of the weſtern 
wing, are cut out the arms of Somerville impaled with thoſe of Seton, 
Both theſe ſtones were taken from the old houſe and placed where 
we now flee them. 


The ſituation of the new houſe is a little eaſt from that of the old. 
The front looks to the ſouth, and preſents a moſt agreeable land- 
ſcape, It is all of aſhler work, and makes a fine appearance. There 
is no ſuch houſe in the pariſh. Here the armorial bearing of the 
late Lord Somerville, who built the houſe, is cut out in a ſpl-ndid 
manner in the upper part, impaled with thoſe of his firſt lady. Im- 
mediately above this, are three vales of an exquiſite choice. Along 
the whole front, is an handſome baluſtrade. The main ſtair, of late 
erected, is noble, and conſequently not unworthy of the edifice. The 
veſtible is elegant, ornamented with a ſtatue as big as the life, and 

| other 


* Maitland's Hiſtory of Edinburgh, page 507. 
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other decorations, In the drawing-room, in the dining-room, and 
other appartments, which are moſt richly furniſhed, are a great ma- 
ny pictures done by the moſt eminent maſters, . - 


At the head of the ſtair leading to the dining-room, is exhibited in 
ſtucco a coat of arms, conſiſting of three leopard's heads, two and one; 
and for ſupporters, two hounds; and around all, the following inſcrip- 
tion : ** Sig, Gulielmi Somervil, Dom. de Kernewid, 1141.“ This 
was the armorial bearing of William de Kernewid, that is de Carn- 
wath, predeceſſor of Lord Somerville. . It was taken from the origi- 
nal in the college of Glaſgow. Leopards were carried by William 
Duke of Normandy, conqueror of England“. And this verifies 
what is commonly reported, that the Somervilles accompanied: that 
prince in his Engliſh expedition, and came to Scotland in the reign 
of St. David, and became proprietors of Carnwath in Clydſdale, and 
Linton in Tiviotdale. Leopard's heads, two and one, conſtituted 
the armorial bearing of the Somervilles before the holy wars : But, 
after they engaged and returned, they aſſumed, as they juſtly might, 
the croſs croſlets, and they ſtill retain them. 9 


The gardens are on the weſt ſide, at ſome diſtance from the houſe, 
There is a large piece of water ſtored with different kinds of fiſh, 
The pleaſure grounds are extenſive, the plantations flouriſhing, 
There are a great many ſtately oaks and ſycamores. The beeches, 
however, are the moſt numerous, and make the beſt appearance. A 
variety of fine walks, a variety of viſtos, and avenues, preſent them 
ſelves on all hands. One is always entertained with ſome new ob- 
jet. At the end of the great avenue leading to the houſe, is the 
old croſs of Edinburgh, It was removed hither in 1756. It was 
unluckily 


_ * Niſbet's Heraldry, Volume I. page 300. 
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unluckily broken in taking it down ; but now we can ſcarcely obſerve 
that any damage had been done to it. It is of one ſtone above 20 
feet high and 18 inches in diameter, of an octagonal form, und or- 
namented with thiſtles, the antient badge and enſign of Scotland. 
The avenue, parallel to the principal front of the houſe, is bounded 
by a dovecot of an antique figure, on the eaſt, and by three Gothic 
arches, the one large, and the two other of a leſſer ſize, on the weſt. 
The avenue oppoſite to the north front of the houſe is terminated by 
an antient-like ſtructure, on the very ſummit of a hill, which is ſeen 
at a great diſtance, and adds great ſolemnity and grandeur to the 
whole. Danderhall, and what is done there, preſent a noble view to 
the drawing room and the appartments on that hand. | 


The barony of Drum was at firſt poſſeſſed by the Herriſes, but 
from them, with the half of Gilmerton, it came to the family of 
Lord Somerville, as already obſerved, by Sir Walter de Somerville, 
Dom. de Linton et, Carnwath, his marrying Giles, only ſurviving 
daughter and heireſs of Sir John Herris, anno 1375. 


This barony is completely incloſed and properly divided. It con- 
tained of old a great many villages, from: town, Drum-holm, 
Drum- muir, Awalls, Norman-knows, and Tod- hills. It was fa- 
mous for a coalliery, and no doubt much coal as well as lime ſtone 
may ſtill be found, ſince the water which ſo much obſtructed the 
work is now drained, by means of thoſe levels which have been 
made of late on the north eaſt ſide. 


The Barony of Goodtrees, now Moredun, 


North weſt from Drum is Goodtrees, now called Moredun. It 
was antiently poſſeſſed by the Herriſes. Afterwards it came to the 
family of Lord Somerville, by the marriage before mentioned, toge- 
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ther with Drum and the half of Gilmerton. Next it belonged to 
the Maccullochs *. It became at length the property of the Stewarts, 
by the marriage of Marrion, only daughter and heireſs of David 
Macculloch, of Goodtrees, and widow of Sir John Elliot Advocate, 
with Sir James Stewart of Kirkfield and Coltneſs, Knight, a mer- 
chant in Edinburgh and Lord Provoſt of that city anno 1649, and a- 
gain in 1659 ; but he was diſmiſſed at the Reſtoration on account of 
his adherence to the Covenant. Sir James was ſecond ſon of James 
Stewart Baron of Allanton, the eighth generation in deſcent from 
S.r John Stewart of Bonkyll, who was killed at the battle of Falkirk 
anno 1298, and was ſecond ſon of Alexander, ſixth Lord High 
Stewart of Scotland, Sir James Stewart of Coltneſs, Goodtrees, and 
Weliſheil, Baronet, great-grand-ſon of the above Sir James of Kirk- 
field, in 1755 fold it to Mr MKenzie of Delvin. And from him 


320 


Baron Stewart Moncrief purchaſed it in 1769, who gave it the ap- 


pellation of Moredun. 


The houſe, which is neat and eommodious, with the moſt part of 
the plantations around it, were, ſoon after the Revolution, reared 
up by Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees, who was Lord Advocate 
from 1692 until 1713, one year excepted f, and who had a princi- 
pal hand in all the tranſactions of that very important period, The 
fituation of the houſe reſembles thoſe in France. The gardens and 
plantations are to the ſouth. It fronts and is open to the north, 
with a full view of Edinburgh, the adjacent country, and the Frith 
of Forth, and a large extent of the hills in Fife and Perthſhire. The 
houſe is moſt neatly furniſhed, and greatly ornamented by the pre- 
ſent proprietor, Baron Stewart Moncrief, _ 


Almoſt 


* Sefion Records. + Ibidem, 
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Almoſt oppoſite to the principal entry and veſtible, is a very pretty 
yew tree. An avenue of limes runs parallel to the houſe on the 


north ſide, makes a very ſhowy — in ſummer, and affords 
N covered walk. | 


Cad 


| 1 W next to * houſe, is a green houſe newly erected. 
Around this garden is-a large gravel walk, with a green terrace to 
the ſouth, in which, from a certain ſtation,. there is a view of the 
Caſtle of Craig-Millar, of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, and of the Tower 
and Fortalice of Upper Liberton, On the weſt corner, parallel to 
the houſe, is a beautiful artificial mount, on which are two ſtately 
and majeſtic elms. In the garden ſouth of this, are two hot-houſes ; 
the eaſtern one for pine apples, and that on the weſt for vines. On 
the ſouth weſt corner, without the wall, is another hot-houſe for 
pine apples. In the garden eaſt from this, adjoining to the north 
wall of the other garden, is a hot-houſe no leſs than two hundred 
and fifty fix feet in length, for peaches and nectarines. And fouth 
eaſt from this, in the ſame garden, is another hot-houſe, but much 
ſmaller, for early vines. Here peaches, and nectarines, and va- 
rious other rich fruits appear earlier, and in greater perfection, than 
any where elſe. The fruit trees upon the walls are very exuberant, 
and make a moſt ſplendid appearance in the ſeaſon: Nothing can 
poſſibly exceed it. The greateſt order is obſerved with reſpect to 
the gardens, and every thing. is directed and managed with the ut- 


moſt exactneſs and propriety. Strangers greatly admire chem, and 


fo doth every perſon of taſte who vifits them, 


Around the incloſure, which is conſiderably extenfive'on the north 
fide of the avenue which runs parallel to the houſe, is a gravel walk, 
with various covered ſeats at proper diſtances. On each fide is a 
ſhrubbery, which is very agreeable, and has a fine aſpect, On the 
caſt {ide of this incloſure, upon the wall, are excellent wall fruits. 
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The field likewiſe is diverſified by two ſunk fences, by various ſtate- 
ly trees in different places, as if they had fallen accidentally from the 
hand of Nature; and, in the lower part, is interſected by a beautiful 
winding rivulet. Over it is a handſome timber bridge. On both 
ſides of the rivulet, is a good deal of pleaſure-ground, which con- 
tains a great many charming walks, and a variety of other embelliſh- 
ments, Here is a Chineſe temple. Here are diverſe ſtatues, which 
are very elegant, and conſidered as maſter-pieces of the kind. In 
viewing even this ſpot at a diſtance, one muſt be agreeably enter- 
tained, 


In the barony of Moredun there was formerly a noted coalliery. 
There were ſeveral ſmall villages, ſuch as Couch-a-brae-head, Burn- 
fide, and Parkend, -of which at preſent there are no veſtiges, and a 
great many inhabitants, 


Dame Marion Macculloch, ſpouſe of Sir James Stewart of Kirk- 
field, and ſtep- mother of Lord Advocate, mortified 500 merks “, for 
educating ſome poor ſcholars f. It is preſumed theſe poor ſcholars 
ſhould belong to the barony. The intereſt of the above ſum is paid 
annually to the ſchoolmaſter of the pariſh, from rhe lands of Good- 
trees, formerly called Kirkfield, now Moredun. 


The Barony of Stainhouſe, 


Contiguous to the barony of Moredun, is that of Stainhouſe. It 
was antiently poſſeſſed by the Melvills. We find John Melvill, who 
was of the family of Carnbie, reſigns it in July 7. 1500, in favour of 


John 


® L. 27: 15:64 Sterling, 
+ Records of Kirk Seſſion, 
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John firſt Lord Roſs of Halkhead “. About the year 1740, George 
Lord Roſs did parcel it out into ſeveral feodal tenures. What was 
due on theſe feodal tenures and the ſuperiority, were purchaſed by 
the late Lord Somerville, before the year 1769, from the heirs of 
the laſt Lord Roſs. The feodaries or feuers, like others who have 
landed property, are ſubjected to every parochial taxation. 


The North Kaimes of old belonged to this barony, as did St. Ka- 
therines, The latter conſiſts juſt of 40 acres, ſufficiently incloſed, and 
divided into different fields, From 1711 until 1714, it was the pro- 
perty of one Alexander Brown 7. Mr Crawford of Auchinames 
poſſeſſed it for many years. The late proprietor was Mr Stewart 
from Jamaica, The preſent, Mr Hume from Eaſt Florida, He is 
fuperior of North Kaimes and Burnhead, called Weſtfield, In both 
he has the property of coal and limeſtone, 


St. Katherines, Balm-Well, and Chapel. 


At St, Katherines is a famous well. Oily ſubſtances of a black co- 
Jour are continually floating on the ſurface, Theſe are called Petro- 
leum. Remove as many of them as you pleaſe, ſtill the ſame quan- 
tity» it has been obſerved, remains. It is called the Balm-Well of St. 
Katherine, It was much frequented in antient times, and conſider- 
ed as a ſovereign remedy for ſeveral cutaneous diſtempers. It owes 
its origin, it is faid, to a miracle in this manner: St. Katherine had a 
commiſhon from St. Margaret, conſort of Malcolm Canmore, to bring 


a quantity of oil from Mount Sinai. In this very place, ſhe happen- 


ed, by ſome accident or other, to loſe a few drops of it, and, on her 
Sia ___ earneſt 


In Archivis Familiae de Rofs. 
+ Seflion Records. 
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earneſt ſupplication, the well appeared as juſt now deſcribed, When 
King James VI. was in Scotland, in 1617, he went to viſit it; and 
ordered that it ſhould be fenced in with ſtones from bottom to top, 
and that a door and flair caſe ſhould be made for it, that people 
might have the more eaſy acceſs unto the oily ſubſtances which float- 
ed always above, and which were deemed of ſo much importance, 
The Royal command being immediately obeyed, the well was great- 
ly adorned, and continued ſo until the year 1650, when Cromwell's 
ſoldiers not only defaced it, but almoſt totally deſtroyed it. It was 
repaired, indeed, after the Reſtoration, but it did got appear to ſuch 
advantage as before. 


Hard by this well a chapel was erected, and dedicated to St, Mar- 
garet. St. Katherine was buried in the chapel, and the place where 
her bones lie is ſtill pointed out unto ſtrangers. Some perſons yet 
alive remember to have ſeen the chapel; and it was obſerved, that he 
who pulled it down was ever afterwards unproſperous. The ground 
around it was conſecrated for burying. It is conſidered as the moſt ' 
antient place of worſhip in the.pariſh. After the nunnery at the 
Sheens was founded, the nuns there made an annual ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to this chapel and well, in honour of St Katherine *. 


A little 


»The account which Boecius a of the well and chapel of St. Katherine, is in 
the following words: 


© Ab hoc oppido,” Edinburgo, © plus minus duobus paſſuum millibus, fons cui-olei 
guttae innatant, ſcatturit ea vi, ut fi nihil inde collegeris, nihilo plus confluat; quam- 
tumvis autem abſtuleris nihilo minus remaneat. Natam eſſe aiunt effuſo illie oleo Divae 
Catharinae, quod ad Divam Margaritam, ex Monte Sinai adferebatur. Fidem rei fa- 
ciunt, Fonti nomen Divae Catharinae inditum, atque in ejuſdem honorem ſacellum jux- 
ta, Divae Margaritae juſſu aedificatum. Valet hoc oleum contra varias cutis ſcabricies. 
w=- Bore, Hiſt. p. 6. lin. 42—48. 
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A little eaſt from St, Katherines, is a riſing ground called Prieſt-Hill, 


which, with ſome acres adjoining, formerly belonged to the barony 
of Goodtrees, 


Southfield, 


Eaſt from this is Southfield, the property of Mr Miller of Dal- 
ſwinton. It ſcarcely amounts to twenty acres. It is completely in- 
cloſed, and laid out with great taſte, The houſe is neat, and render- 
ed excecdingly commodious by the additions lately made, 
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The ond the plantations, and pleaſure grounds, merit the ut- 
moſt applauſe, This every one mult be ſenſible of, who viſits them. 


All the fine improvements here have been accompliſhed in a very 
few years. Southfield was a mere piece of outfield ground, belong- 
ing to the barony of Stainhouſe. 


f. 
s by * 
” * 


Stain houſe. 


Adjoining to Southfield, is the village of Stainhouſe, on both ſides 
of the rivulet, conſiſting of a · great number of inhabitants. On the 
north eaſt ſide is a fine garden, where, a few Years 326, there were 

only the * and traces or, a lime ſtone rhe | 


Greenend. 


+ North eaſt from Stainhouſe, is the village of Greenend, in which 
a decent houſe was lately built, overlooking the pleaſure ground of 


Moredun. Contiguous to this is the houſe of Greenpark, which 
likewiſe enjoys a very agreeable ſite. 
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And hard by ee on the . eaſt, are the incloſures and 
plantations of Mr Peter Inghs, merchant in Edinburgh. The gar- 
den evidences much taſte, It is in the form of a creſcent, and all a- 
round abounds with fruit trees of the fineſt kinds. A handſome and 
elegant houſe is juſt now rearing up. It fronts to the ſouth eaſt. It 
has a very ſplendid portico, with a balcony above it. On each ſide 
of the portico is a large Venetian window. Here certainly is a fine 
ſituation for a houſe, | The proſpe of the caſtle and city of Edin- 
burgh is moſt delightful, and ſo is that to the eaſtern -coaft, The 
ground to the ſouth, which is bounded by an agreeable rivulet, is rich 
and fertile, and the ſeveral plantations. appear in good order and ve- 
ry Nene 


All the improvements here, as well as at Southfield, are but of à 
very late date. The moſt part of the ground, though all incloſed, 
was AP and almoft uſeleſs, 


Neigel 


Weſt from the Craigs, the place now deſeribed, is Nellfield. Here 
is a moſt agreeable, extenſive, and variegated proſpect. The houſe 
is good. The garden is properly laid out, produces the beſt ſorts of 
fruits, and is always in good order. There are a good many trees, 
conſidering the {mall extent of the ground; for it conſiſts only of ten 
acres, It is completely incloſed. | 


K irklandi. 


On the north eaſt extremity of the Craigs, are what are called the 
| Kirklands, 


Kicklands. Theſe were certainly church lands, and belonged to the 
chapel or church of Liberton. Their extent is not much above ſive 
acres, Of late they conſtituted part of the barony of Goodtrees, 


The Barony of Craig: Millar and Nether Literton 


Oe to Kirklands, is the barony of Craig- Millar and Ne- 
ther Liberton, The antient manſion houſe was at Craig- Millar, cal- 
led by Leſly and Buchannan Crag - Millarium. Its etymology is from 
a Gaelic original, for Craig-moil- ard ſignifies © a rock, bare and high, 
« running out into a plain,” And with this the ſituation properly 
correſponds, 


Hes ock Caftle of Craig- Millar. 


This was of old a noted caſtle. It is of a ſquare form, and con- 
ſiſts of a variety of appartments. The great hall is large and ſplen- 


did, and well lighted, conſidering the mode of antient times. Here, 


on the eaſt end, are blazoned the arms of Cockburn of Ormiſton, 
Congalton of chat ilk, Moubray of Barnbougle, and Otterburn of 
Redford. With theſe antient families, the Preſtons, who were ſo 
long proprietors of Craig - Millar, were nearly connected. On the 
ſouth ſide of this hall, is what is called the drawing- room, which is 


a handſome enough appartment. It overlooks the orchard and ad- 
Jacent fields. 


Below this, in the dun, was a well, which is now almoſt filled 
with rubbiſh ; from thence the water was conveyed into the caſtle 
by means of a machine, The ſtair by which you aſcend into the 
great hall, is large and commodious ; and indeed none of the ſtairs 
can be ſaid to be of difficult acceſs, as is the caſe in many other old 
fabrics, The roof is ſtill covered with ſquare ſtones, and there is a 

gentle 
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gentle tapering towards the' top. It has been ſurrounded on all PIR 
with battlements and parapets, and theſe remain as yet pretty entire. 
Here we have 'a moſt extenſive view on all hands, Nothing can 
poſſibly exceed it. 

It fronts to the north; and over one of the doors is carved in ſtone 
a preſs and a barrel or ton, in alluſion to the name of Preſton, | A 
Barmkyn or thick rampart wall thirty feet high, with parapets and 
turrets or watch houfes, encompaſs it, The inner court is of 
conſiderable extent: On the weſt end of which, is a very large build- 
ing conſiſting of ſeveral very ſtately apartments. it was built in 
1661 by Sir John Gilmour, Lord Preſident of the Court of Selſion, 
and for ſome time was the manſion houſe of the family. The out- 
er court is large and ſpacious; the entry to it is from the eaſt. On 
the weſt ſide of this court was erected a Proteſtant Preſpyterian meet - 
ing houſe, upon the indulgence granted by James VIE. 'On the eaſt 


was the chapel, and the font and other ſacred e are till to 
be ſeen; but is now converted into. a lde. 


* 
15 25 


- 
1 


There is no | evidence for aſcertaining when: this" very magnificent 


caſtle was built; but the Barmkyn or rampart wall, as appears from 
the inſcription on the gate, was built in 1427. 


Here John Earl of Marr, a younger brother of James III. was 
confined in 1477. For ſome time it was the reſidence of James 
V. during his minority, when he left Edinburgh caſtle on account 
of the plague ; and in this caſtle the Queen Dowager his mother 
had, by favour of Lord Erſkine his conſtant attendant and guardian, 
"On! interviews with him, whilſt the Duke of Albany the go- 
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vernor, was in France “. It was taken, was much demoliſhed, and 
a great deal of it burned, according to Pitſcottie t, by the Engliſh in 
1543. | | 


Here Queen Mary choſe to reſide, as much as ſhe poſſibly could, 
after her return from France, in 1561. On that account her French 
ſervants took up their reſidence in the neighbouring village, which, 
from that circumſtance, had the appellation of Little France : And 
the name is ſtill retained, There is a room in the caſtle which goes 
under the name of Queen Mary, for it is ſaid ſhe ſlept in it; and it 
is always ſhown to ſtrangers. It is ſituated immediately under the 
ſouth eaſt turret, and has a fire place, But it is not much above ſe- 


ven feet long and five broad, and therefore it could not have been a 
bed-room. 


The orchard is on the ſouth fade, and immediately adjoining to 
the caſtle, It conſiſts of two acres, It was once certainly of great 
value. Now there are only a few old fruit trees in it. 


On the weſt of the orchard, is a pond in the form of the letter | 
in alluſion probably to the ſurname of the Preſtons, who poſſeſſed it 


ſo long. It has a row of trees on both ſides. There are too ſmall 


iſlands in the ſouth weſt part of it. In each of theſe a hawthora 


tree has been planted. Oppoſite to the pond, a handſome ſtair-caſe 
leads down from what was formerly the bowling green, | 


Weſt from this is a ſmall incloſure with trees around it. On the 
riſing ground directly weſt from this, is ſome-old planting, with the 
veſtiges of a large road, and trenches on every hand, On eac! 
of the caſtle are tufts of young trees. 
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* Lefl, Hiſt. p. 368. Pitſ cottie, p. 330. 
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The whole farm of Craig-Millar is in a manner incloſed. The 
ground in general is fertile, eſpecially towards the eaſtern extremity. 
Moſt of the grain which it produces, yeilds a high price. The mea- 
dow on the ſouth of Craig-Millar muſt in former times have been 
very pleaſant, for it reached from Little France to Niddry- Marſhal. 
A great deal of this is at preſent in tillage, and is much more bene- 
ficial to the farmer than if it had continued it its natural ſtate; 


In the hill of Craig-Millar there are ſeveral quarries of fine free- 
ſtone, and they may be ſuppoſed to add conſiderably to the yearly 
income of the proprietor ; ſince they are ſo near Edinburgh, and 
ſince the buildings there are ſtill going on in a very rapid manner, 


Craig- Millar antiently belonged to the Craig- Millars of that ilk; 
for it appears from Haddington's Collections, that there was a char- 
ter of mortification in the reign of Alexander II. anno 1212, A 
« Willielmo, filio Henrici de Craig-Millar,” by which he gives in 
pure and perpetual alms to the church and monaſtery of Dumferm-— 
ling Quendam tofium terre in Craig-Millar, in auſtrali parte que 
* ducit de villa de Niddrief, ad eceleſiam de Liberton, quem Hen- 
« ricus de Edmonſton de me tenet,” 


Craig- Millar afterwards became the property of John de Capella. 
Who this John de Capella was, 1s uncertain. Perhaps he had the 
appellation of John de Capella from the chapel or church of Liber- 
ton, But, whoever he was, Sir Symon de Preſton purchaſed it from 
him in 1374 *. The family of Preſton, as is evident from the pu- 
blic records, diſtinguiſhed themſelves long before this period. After 
this, they had the title often of Craig-Millar, ſometimes of Gour- 

ton, 


. Chart. in Rotulis Roberti II. 
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ton, as well as of Preſton of that ilk. In the reign of James II. 
William of Preſtoune of Gourton, as he is ſtiled, had travelled far, 
and been at much pains and expence in procuring the arm bone of 
St, Giles, which he generouſly beſtowed on the church of St. Giles 
at Edinburgh. For theſe reaſons, on his deceaſe, the Provoſt and 
Magiſtrates of Edinburgh engaged to build over his ſepulchre an alle, 
to have his creſt cut out in a conſpicuous manner, with a motto, in- 
timating what he had done with ſo much zeal and fidelity for the 
church; and to cauſe his armorial bearing, engraven on marble, to 


be put up in three different places of the aile, Beſides, it was ex- 


preſsly ordered, that his male repreſentative ſhould have the honour 
in all future proceſſions, to bear this relict “. This was a ſingular 
grant which the family of Preſton enjoyed, and they retained poſſeſ- 
ſion of it until the Reformation. The arms of the Preſtons are not 
only in the aile juſt now mentioned, but in ſeveral other places of 
the church of St. Giles, which ſhows they have been great benefac- 
tors to it. A ſon of the above William of Preſtoune of Gourton, 
called alſo William, was a member of the parliament that met at E- 
dinburgh June 1. 1478. He is ſtiled * Dominus de Craig-Millar T.“ 
The Preſtons continued in poſſeſſion of Craig-Millar almoſt three 
hundred years ; and during that period they maintained an eminent 
character, were diſtinguiſhed by many public marks of reſpect, and 
had great influence in the neighbouring city. 


Auguſt 24. 1565, Sir Symon Preſton of Craig- Millar and of that 
ilk, was recommended by Queen Mary, with her huſband Darnley, 
as a proper perſon to be elected provoſt of Edinburgh, The recom- 
mendation was ſucceſsful, and the preferment immediately took 
IS | Place. 


*. See Appendix, No. II. 
+ Records of Parliament. 
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place l. We find him Provoſt of Edinburgh in 1567, and that the 
Queen lodged in his houſe in town the fatal night ſhe left the army 
at Caer-Berry hill T. At the ſame time he was a member of the 
privy council 4. And, as Provoſt, he repreſented the city in the Par- 
liament held at Edinburgh, the 5th December 1567 $. He ſubſcrib=- 
ed the aſſociation which was entered into that year ||. 


At Craig- Millar, the arms of the Preſtons are on the outer gate, 
on the inner gate, on the gate that leads to the bowling green, on 
the turret adjoining to it, and on the eaſt front above a ſmall door. 
Above their arms, on the inner gate, are the arms of Scotland, pro- 
bably to ſhow that the caſtle belonged to the King in time of war, 
or during any tumults and commotions. Sir Charles Preſton of Val- 


leyſield, is the lineal male repreſentative of the Preſtons of Craig- 
Millar, or of that ilk. 


Craig- Millar, about the time of the Reſtoration, came to the fami- 
ly of Gilmour. Two ſons of that family diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
greatly by their aſſiduity and abilities in the law line. One of them, 
Sir John, before mentioned, was advanced to be Lord Preſident of 
the Court of Seſſion; and the other, Andrew, became an eminent 
counſellor at law, and had alſo the honour of knighthood, The 
Preſident had a number of children, was connected with the beſt 
families in Scotland, was much regarded in the character of a Judge, 
and, with reſpect to affairs of State, might juſtly be ſaid to be at the 
helm ; for he was always conſulted, and his counſels were much re- 


ſpeed, 
* Keith's Appendix, p. 106. + Keith's Hiſt. p. 402, 409, 410. 
+ Whitaker, Vol. I. p. 297. | $ Anderſon's Coll. Vol, II. p. 229. 


| Ibidem, p. 134. 
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ſpeed ®, Sir Alexander Gilmour is the lineal male repreſentative 
of the family. He repreſented the county in two Parliaments, as 
his father, Sir Charles, did before him. Sir Charles died whilſt he 
was member of Parliament, at Montpelier in France, anus 1750. 


The Inch. 


The family of Gilmour, who reſided firſt at Craig-Millar, came 
afterwards to reſide at the Inch, which ſignifies an iſland ; And in- 
deed it well deſerves that name. It was antiently encompaſſed with 
water, and the entry to it was by a draw-bridge, And ſometimes, 
after very great rains, all the grounds around the houſe are covered 
with water, and on that account all acceſs to it is obſtructed F. The 
Inch Place is called the King's Inch ; and it belonged to the Abbey of 
Haly-rud-houſe, as appears from a charter granted in the fourteenth 

year 


z 
* 


The character of theſe two brothers, while at the bar, we have from the celebrat- 
ed Sir George McKenzie, their contemporary, in the following words: * Gilmoriorum 
* ſenior ſine ullo juris civilis auxilio doctiſſimus, raro miraculo, dici poterat; ingenio- 
et que ſuo praxin, fori Scoticani juri etiam Romano aequabat. Illum jura potius ponere 
et quam de jure reſpondere dixiſſes; eique appropinquabant clientes tanquam judici po- 
& tius quam advocato, Quaſi alter etiam Hercules nodoſa, et nulla arte propolita clava, 
tt adverſarios proſtravit; fine rhetorica eloquens, ſine literis doctus. 

« Gilmoriorum junior vigore potius quam ſtudio orabat. Ille dicendi modum ge- 
et nio ſuo adeo conſonum educavit, ut quid natura, quid ars dictàſſet; vix diſtingui pote- 
« rat: Qua natura enim produsdt adeo polita erant, ut arte limata viderentuc. Ingenii 
« hujus arbiter non tyrannus, nunc ſenatoria gravitate dictabat, nunc conica facetia lu- 
« debat, nunc ampliſſ mam mater iam paucis exhauriebat, nuic ſterilem infperata foucune 
« ditate dictabat. Quaſi omnia iis licerent, qui omnia poguint! Nemo plus ingenio ſuo 
« imperavit, nemo plus indulſit; juniorivus advocatis innata geunerbſitate ſeniper favens, 
« eorum laudibus ſupra omnes eit evecius, pecunia contemptor, faniac avarus.” —Nicol- 
ſors Scottiſh Hiftorical Library, p. 369, 370. 

+ This was the caſe in 1959. And by this meaus the inhabitants of the neighIour- 
ing villages ſuffered greatly. 
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year of James II, . The houſe here, were it kept in good or der 
is far from being inconſiderable, It is not in the leaſt damp, though 
it ſtands low. On the top of a part of the main roof, juſt above the 
principal door, is a balcony from which you have an agreeable view 
of the adjacent country and city, But the deſign of it was not ſole- 
ly for a proſpect, but to enable the proprietor to defend himſelf more 
effectually, and ward off the aſſaults of his enemies. The oldeſt date 
here is 1617, and this is above the door juſt now mentioned. There 
is another date, viz. 1634, above a window in the lower part of the 
houſe, with certain initials, which denote that the Winrams poſſeſſed 
it, Theſe Winrams were deſcended of the Winrams of Woolſton 
or Wiſton in Clydſdale. They ſeemed to be zealous during the ei- 
vil wars on the fide of the covenanters. It is ſtrange then, that they 
ſhould have been ſo attached to James VII. and followed his fortune 
at the Revolution ! They not only poſſeſſed the Inch houſe, and the 
fields adjoining to it, but the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
lands of Nether Liberton. They were likewiſe, ae already obſerved, 
proprietors of a part of Upper or Over Liberton, 


The garden at the Inch lies on the eaſt ſide of the houſe. It con- 
fiſts of two acres, and is finely fenced on all hands by a high wall. 
The principal avenue is of limes, and looks well. There are a good 
many old ſtately trees, conſiſting moſtly of aſhes, elms, and ſyca- 
mores, There are only a few oaks, | 


Weſt from the principal avenue, is a riſing ground called the 
King's hill, It was formerly planted with fürs, which were demo- 
liſhed on the windy Saturday 1739. On this account it goes fre- 
quently under the name of the Fir-hill, The graſs here is rich, as 


| 18 
— 


Records in the Laigh Parliament Houſe, Edinburgh. 
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is always the caſe where firs have Srown. There was a deſign to 
have the main avenue cut through this hill, The work was begun, 
but never executed, 


There are ſeveral good incloſures around the Inch, and, as they 
are near the city, are generally let out to great advantage. 


Bridgend, 


Eaſt from the Inch, is the village of Bridgend, where James V. e- 
reed a hunting houſe, It was ſituated in the foreſt of Drumſelch, 
ſo famous, as already noticed, for hunting. The initials of his name, 
the arms of Scotland, and betwixt them, the ſketch of a huge edifice, 
all neatly cut out in ſtone, were to be ſeen a few yeas ago on the 
gate. They are now placed above the door of a farm houſe lately 
built, Adjoining to this hunting houſe, which ſhows the piety of 
our antient monarch, was a handſome chapel. A nitch, in which 
ſtood the ſtatue of ſome ſaint, and other ſacred appurtenances, are 
ſtill to be ſeen in it; but this chapel, like that at Craig-Millar, is 


converted into-a ſtable, 


ud intactum nefaſti 
Liquimus ? Hor, 


Nether Liberton, 


Weſt from the Inch, is the village of Nether Liberton, conſiſting 
of many inhabitants. On a rocky riſing ground in the middle of 
the town, is erected a decent croſs. Here is a mill certainly the old- 
eſt in the pariſh, the tithes of which, as already obſerved, were be- 
ſtowed by St. David on the Abbey of Haly- rud-houſe. 


Robert 
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Robert the Bruce, in the twentieth year of his reign, grants to the 
monaſtery of the Blackfriars in Edinburgh, fix merks “, and enjoins 
them to be paid out of his mill of Nether Liberton f. 


The rivulet Braids burn, runs through the village, and conſe- 
quently the inhabitants muſt be well ſupplied with the beſt of water. 


The Burrow Moor, 


Weſt from Nether Liberton, is the Burrow Moor, famous of old 
for the rendezvouſes of our armies, when we were to engage in war, 


Here James IV, in 1513, reviewed his troops before they ſet out for 
the fatal field of Flouden Þ, 


On this moor, in the reign of David II. Randolph Earl of Murray 
defeated the young Earl of Namur and his brother, who led a gal- 
lant train of knights, and their followers, and were marching to E- 
dinburgh in order to join Edward III. and the Engliſh army quarter- 
ed at that time in Perth. On this moor alſo, April 30. 1571, a par- 
ty belonging to Lennox the Regent, and commanded by two of his 
Captains, Hume and Ramſay, defeated a detachment ſent from the 
Caſtle by Grange to purſue them, beſides a number of volunteers of 
the firſt rank, from the city, who had eſpouſed their cauſe 9d. There 
were two engagements : The firſt happened at the Powburn, the 


boundary 
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+ Spottiſwood on Religious Houſes, p. 270. Keith's edition. 

+ Maitland's Hiſtory of Edinburgh, page 178. 
1 Lennox's party, according to ſome Hiſtorians, conſiſted of 120 foot, and 30 horſe- 
men; Grange's, of 150 muſxeteers, and 50 pikemen. Among the volunteers on 


Grange's ſide, were the Earl of Huntly, the Lords Hume, Coldinghame, and Kilwin- 
ning, each of them attended by two horſemen, 
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boundary betwixt Liberton and the Weſt Kirk, or St. Cuthbert's 
pariſh, Grange's men had no chance. They were ſoon driven 
back, with confiderable loſs, as far as the Kirk of the Field, within 
the liberties of the city: But, being joined by a great number of 
citizens in arms, they obliged the two captains to make a retreat, 
They immediately purſued them, and continued to do ſo with great 
forwardneſs, until they faced about at a riſing ground in the muir 
called Louſie Law. They could not poſſibly maintain their ground. 
They were ſhamefully diſcomfited a ſecond time, and obliged to ſhel- 
ter themſelves in the city, with double the loſs they had formerly 
ſuſtained. The rencounter was commonly called the Battle of Lou- 
ſie Law. And, ſmall and inconſiderable as it was, it introduced a 
vigorous war betwixt the two factions, which, without intermiſhon, 
continued for two full years *, 
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The Burrow Moor, where the ſcenes juſt now mentioned happen— 
ed, is at preſent well cultivated, and of much value. At that time 
it was full of aged oaks: And it is obſerved, that the timber of 
which all the wooden houſes in Edinburgh were built was taken 
from thence T. The durableneſs of the timber has been greatly ad- 
mired, and often taken notice of in high ſtrains of panygeric. 
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The Burrow Moor belonged to the Nuns of the Siene F. They 
had a charter of confirmation_granted them by James V. in 1516, 
The title of the charter runs thus: Charta confirmationis Sorrorum 
„ fgSanctae Katharinae de Senis ſuper moram Edinburgi.“ 
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* Crawford of Drumſoy's Memoirs, page 177. 178. 

+ Maitland's Hiſtory of Edinburgh, 

1 So called from St. Katharine of Sienna, an Italian, Spotiſwood on Religious 
houſes, page 280. Keith's edition, 
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The barony of Nether Libetton and Craig-Millar is certainly the 
moſt profitable and commodious barony in the whole pariſh, It 
is in the neighbourhood of the metropolis; and by this means 
manure may be obtained without any great expence. It is almoſt 


all incloſed, and contains a great deal of very good ground. It is, 


indeed, interſected by four very public roads, which, no doubt, is an 
inconvenience. But, although it extends from Blackford hill to the 
boundaries of Niddry-Marſhal, yet no other proprietor comes in to 
interrupt it. The ſituation affords the greateſt variety of product 
and of proſpect; and, for this reaſon, it may be conſidered as a 
pleaſant, as well as a moſt advantageous barony. It was, however, 
formerly far more extenſive; for Craig Lockhart, Peffer Mill, Cairn- 
tous, a great many lands in Corſtorphin, and divers other tenements, 
belonged unto it. 


But, let it be obſerved, before finiſhing what we have to fay con- 
eerning this barony, that Sir William Ramſay of Dalhouſie had a 
grant from David II. of the lands of Nether Liberton, by a charter 
dated the 24th of October, in the year 1369 *®, How long he, or 
his ſucceſſors, continued in theſe lands we know not, Probably one 
or other of them ſold them to the Winrams. It is commonly ſaid, 
that ſome of the Peacock's who poſſeſſed Nether Liberton ſo long as 
tenants, and flouriſhed once ſo much in that capacity, were proprie- 
tors of at leaſt A part of it, 


The lands of Craig-Millar hold blench of the Crown for a penny f 
only, to be paid at a certain term each year, if demanded on the 
ground, in acknowledgement of the — nomine Albae 
* firmae . 

Camron. 


Chart. in Archivis Regis Davidis II. 
+ One- twelfth of a penny Sterling, 
+ Regiſter of Entails, Edinburgh, 
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 Camron, 


North from the Inch are the lands of Camron, ſo called from theig 


ſituation on a crooked rivulet ; for Camron, in Gaelic, denotes a 
crooked ſtream. They are now completely incloſed, and properly 
divided. They once belonged to the Preſtous of Craig-Millar; next 
to Sir James Hamilton, a ſecond ſon of the family of Haddington *; 
afterwards to Sir Robert Murray ; from whom Sir James Dick of 
Preſtonfield purchaſed them before the Revolution. He was the el- 
deſt ſon of Alexander of Heugh, fourth ſon of Sir William Dick of 
Braid, Bart. who was the richeſt ſubject in Scotland in his time. He 
was a merchant in Edinburgh, and was Lord Provoſt of that city in 
the years 1638 and 1639. His ſhips traded to the Baltick, the Me- 
diterranean, and to the coaſts of Holland, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal; but he was ruined by the Covenanters, to whom he advanced 
large ſums of money, which were never repaid; and he died in 


priſon for debt, at Weſtminſter, the 19th of December 1655. In 


his petitions to the parliament for repayment, he ſet forth his great 

poverty and neceſſity ; but the members, believing that he was poſ- 

ſeſſed of the ſecret of the philo/opher's flone ! replied, that they knew 

bis neceſſity, and that he was able to eat pye- cruſt when others could 
only get plain bread, | | 


Sir William Dick had iſſue five ſons, viz. 1. John, who died be- 
fore his father. 2. Sir Andrew of Craighouſe, 3. William of Grange. 
Their male lines are extinct. 4. Alexander, whoſe ſon James was a 
merchant in Edinburgh. By his ſucceſs in trade he acquired the ex- 


tenſive barony of Corſtorphin, the baroay of Preſtonfield, and the 


Uu2 5 lands 


* Scotſtarvet's Staggering State, page 71. 
+ Seſſion Records, 
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lands of Camron and Clermiſton. He was knighted the ad of March 
1677. by King Charles II. with whom he was in great favour. He 
was Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh in the years 1682 and 1683, and 
was created a Baronet of Scotland, by patent dated the 22d of March 
1707, with deſtination, failing the heirs male of his own body, © hae 
*redibus maſcults de corpore Dominae Fanetae Dick, ſecundum talliam 
* flatur de Preſtonfield hattenus faftam.” —He died anno 1728, in his 
85th year, leaving his only daughter, Janet, his heireſs, who was 
married to Sir William Cuninghame of Caprington, Baronet, to 
whom ſhe had three ſons, viz. 1. Sir John Cuninghame, who ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the eſtate and title of Caprington. 2. Sir Wil- 
liam Dick, who ſucceeded to the eſtates of Preſtonfield, &c. and to 
his grandfather's title of Baronet, in terms of the patent and entail; 
but he dying without iſſue, anno 1746, was ſucceeded by his imme- 
diate younger brother, 3. Sir Alexander Dick, then ſeitled in Eng- 
land as a phyſician, and, practiſing with a celebrity and ſucceſs wor- 
thy an eleve of the illuſtrious Boerhaave. On his ſucceſſiom to the 
family honours, he relinquiſhed the profeſſion of medicine, and re- 
tired, with patriotiſm and dignity, to his eſtate of Preſtonfield, near 
Edinburgh, where he lived in the conſtant exertion of all his facul- 
ties, for the promotion of the happineſs and proſperity of his family, 
his friends, and his country, He was, by repeated unanimous 
elections, ſeven years ſucceſſively Preſident of the Royal College 
of Phyſicians in Edinburgh, an honour to which none has ſince at- 
| tained; and at all the public meetings of the county and city, &c, 
the reſpect and weight of Sir Alexander's character had a juſt and 
conſpicuous influence His benevolence of hcart, his hoſpitality, and 
public ſpirit, accompanied with the gentleſt and moſt amiable man= 
ners, improved by travel, by an elegant claſſical knowledge, and by 
an extenſive correſpondence with many of the moſt learned and emi- 
nent characters of the age, continued undiminiſhed throughout the 
courſe of a long and uſeful life, which he ſpent univerſally eſteemed 

and 
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and beloved, and finiſhed, without pain, univerſally regretted, on the 
roth November 1785, in the 83d year of his age. 


Quando heu ullum inveniemus parem ! 1 


He left behind him two daughters, Janet and Anne, by his firſt 
lady, Janet, eldeſt daughter of Alexander Dick repreſentative of 
Craighouſe. By his ſecond lady, Mary, eldeſt daughter of David 
Butler, Eſq; of Pembrokeſhire, he had three ſons, viz, 1. Sir Wil- 
liam, his ſucceſſor. 2. John, bred to the ſtudy of the law. And, 
3. Robert Keith, And three daughters, 1. Elizabeth, 2, Mary, And, 
3. Margaret. 


The fifth ſon of Sir William Dick of Braid was Lewis; whoſe 
heir male and repreſentative is Sir John Dick, Bart, comptroller of 
the army accounts. 


I find, from the chartulary of Kelſo, that Eaſter Duddingſton, 
which belonged to that monaſtery, had a ſervitude on the lands of 
Camron for peats. And, indeed, certain traces of moſs {till appear 
in ſeveral places of' the garden at Common Myre. And let it be. 
obſerved, for the encouragement of improvement, that what was on- 
ly waſte ground, and conſidered almoſt as uſeleſs thirty or forty 
years ago, is now a fine garden, and abounds in all kinds of vege=- 
table productions. This ſufficiently verifies what the poet has aſ- 
ſerted, 


Labor omnia vincit.” —Virg. Geor. i. 145. 


The large incloſure at Camron, which is called the Cellar Park, 
becauſe a cellar was once kept in it for the ſelling of liquor, is ac- 
counted the oldeſt laid down graſs in the pariſh, and affords exceed- 


ing 


, = 
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ing good paſture, Here the veſtiges of certain fortifications are 
very conſpicuous. . They begin ar the Tivulet, They run on the 
weſt of the houſe through the Cellar Park; and, after interſecting 
the public road, run about a furlong to the north; and from thence 
run eaſt to the lake at Duddingſton. In this lake were found, of 
late, various warlike weapons of braſs, and human bones, which 
were preſented by the late Sir Alexander Dick, the proprietor, to 
the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. The water at -Camron is 
particularly fine, The grounds are interſected by the rivulet, which 
has the name of Clear-burn. It ariſes from the hill above Craig- 
Lockhart, and runs by Egypt and Blackford, 


At Camron, in 1770, was built a neat, and very convenient houſe, 
It fronts to the eaſt: And oppoſite to the front, is a pond, in the 
form of a creſcent. The fite of the new houſe is much higher than 
that of the old, and conſequently favoured with a more. extenſive 


View. | | | 2 
Peffer-Mill. 
6 Sy ; Eaſt from Camron are the lands of Peffer-Mill, Pefer, in Gaelic, 


means an artificial cut Here, probably, the rivulet was cut for ſome 

purpoſe or other; and this ſeems to be the reaſon of the appellation 

Pefer. Theſe lands conſiſt of the acres belonging to the mill, and 
what is called the King's Meadow. The latter certainly appertained 

to the King, whoſe name it bears, and who had a favourite hunting _ 
| houſe at Bridgend. It lies on both ſides of the rivulet, which, from 

Braid, runs by Nether Liberton. It is very fertile. No doubt, when 

it continued in its natural ſtate, it exhibited a mighty fine proſpect. 

The houſe at Peffer- Mill is ſtronger, and much thicker in the walls, 

than modern houſes, and plainly ſhews the taſte of the laſt century, 

It was built in 1636, by one Edgar, whoſe arms, impaled with thoſe 

4 | of 
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of His wife, are ſtill to be ſeen above the principal door, with the fol- 
Towing|inſctiption:' * od valt dat Deur. Dum ſpiro, ſpero.” The 
houſe of Peffer-Mill, although in a manner encompaſſed with water, 
is far from being damp. The rivulet which paſtes the houſe per- 
vades the whole improvements of Lord Abercorn ; and, by a variety 


of modes, is made to increaſe the beauty of the place. It iſſues i into- 
the ſea at the _— a; whins, 


At Peffer-Mill is a |bleachfield for guuſe and thread, which em- 

ploys A great many hands, vale 80 3 - 
N Un Tek | 

The lands of Peffer-Mill e beſt in a dry A and this is 
not the caſe with the country around. They are incloſed. They be- 
longed, as before obſerved, to the eſtate of Craig-Millar and Nether 
Liberton. Sir Alexander Gitmour ſtill continues ſuperior, and has 
a conſiderable allowance upon the entry of every new vaſlal. Edgar, 
before mentioned, purchaſed them from the predeceſſors of Sir Alex- 
ander Gilmour. They came next to the Oſburns, after that to the 
Alexanders, and from them to Dr Neilſon. The preſent proprietor: 
is Major George Ramſay of Whitehill. 


There is a feu, ot feodal tenure, belonging to Peffer- Mill, which. 
contains a houſe and a garden. It is called Red · houſe, from one 

Dr Red, who was the firſt feuer or feodary, who built the houſe, 
and planned and executed the garden, 


Cairn. 2 or Kairn- tous, 


Faſt from Peffer- Mill! is the farm of Cairn- tous. It 1 its ety- 
mology from a Gaelic original. - Cairn, or Kairn, in that language, 


* 


: * 
8 ** - . 4 1 
K * 


®* Feegot is an Anglo-Saxon word, which ſignifies a cow's ditch- 
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„ 


is applied to a rocky riſing ground, doch tous ſigniſies the beginning. 

Cairn, or Kairn- tous: that is, the beginning of, the rocky riſing 
ground. And this etymology ſeems to be juſt, as it borders on Craig- 
Millar. It was fold about 1741 to Mr James Davidſon of Halltree, 
It is all well incloſed, and properly divided, and ſubdivided. It is 
reckoned very good ground. 88 44H PN ä 


* 8 8. 


The ee of Ni Uary- Marſhal. | Es 


Faſt from Cairn- tous is the barony . houſe of Niddry-Marſhal. 
Niddry, in Gaelic, ſignifies the King's Champion, and denotes, that 
it once was the place of his reſidence *. It received the appellation 
of Niddry- Marſhal from the Wauchopes, who, in ancient times, 
were, guardians of part of the ſouth borders of Scotland, and hence 

: | were denominated Marſhals . By this means it was diſtinguiſhed 
from Niddry i in Faſt Lothian, called Lang- Niddry, and from Niddry- 
Seton i in Weſt Lothian, which, two centuries ago, was the property 
of the Setons, : 

bag ET en which exhibits a — appearance, was begun 
by Sir Francis Wauchope of Niddry-Marſhal, and finiſhed by his 
ſon,.Sir John, according to the mode of the preceding age. The 
initials of the names of both, with thoſe of their ladies, are ſtill to 
be ſeen on the ſouth ſide of the houſe; and betwixt theſe initials, 
the date 1636 is inſerted, There is a handſome ſcale ftair, by which 
you aſcend into the weſt part of the houſe, Above this is a battle- 
ment, intended, no doubt, as a means of defence, as well as for a 
view, The drawing- room below i is large and ſplendid, It is well 

lighted 


7 


Niadh, in a Cute; dente b Ri, Riogh, ſignifies a King—Sbav's 
Gaelic Dictionary. | 
+ By information of Lord Haile, ! / © ot © oP i e 
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Tighted from the ſouth, and ornamented with a variety of family 
pictures. On the. north-eaſt, a wing was built by the late laird, and 
joined by à colonade to the main houſe, which makes a very impor- 
tant addition, and renders the whole much more commodious. 


The houſe fronts to the north. From thence is opened a large 
avenue, which has the eaſtern Lomond-law for its object. The 
principal entry to the houſe is from the weſt; and it receives great 
advantage, in point of proſpect, from the plantations on that hand, 
and from the farm houſe lately erected, which is far 2 ane to any 
dee each the like Kind in the eee 


a he + Chapel of Niddry- Marſhal 

The Chapel, called Capella de Nudry-Merſchale, ſtood at chen weſt 
_ of the houſe. Nothing at preſent remains of it, but what is 
uſed for the burying place of the family; the entry to which is 
now much ornamented, but in a very decent manner, It was built, 
as appears from an inſeription on the inſide, by Robert Wauchope 
of Niddry-Merchale, 1387. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and, as is expreſſed in the original charter, in honorem ſanRe cru- 
„ gis;?* It held of Haly- rud-houſe. The clergyman who officiated 
here in 1502, was ſtiled Dominus Willielmus Werok,” and, be- 
ſides other poſſeſſions and emoluments, had a manſe, an acre of 
ground for a glebe, the privilege of having two cows fed in the 
common paſture; and twelve merks “ paid him yearly, at the two 
uſual terms, from the lands of Pylmuir, in the pariſh of Currie, 
Which, with Revelrig, at that time, and until of late, belonged to the 
dm am 5 | 1 
tis | 1. = The 


L. 0:13: 3 Sterling. | 
I + See Appendix, No I. Chart. 2. —This hated was ene by a hk from Edin- 
"EAR, after they had demoliſhed the royal chapel of Holyroodhouſe, anno 1688. 
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The garden, which is extenſive, and ftill further to be extended, 
is ſituated on the eaſt and weſt of the houſe. A great many im- 
provements have of late been made. The adjoining rivulet, and 
what hath been done there, add great beauty unto the whole, 


The burying place of the inhabitants of Niddry-Marſhal lies on 
the ſouth-weſt” of the garden. It was formerly around the cape 
The alteration only took place in 1685. 13 


On the ſouth of the incloſures is a large avenue; the proſpect 
from which is bounded, on the one hand, by North Berwick Law, 
and the other by the eaſtern ſummit of Pentland-hills, above Swan=- 
ſton. From this avenue another is cut out, at right angles, to the 
north, which fronts Inchkeith, where a royal fort was erected in the 
reign of Queen Mary; and the ruins of it till »ppear, even at this 
diſtance, 1 


The pleaſure grounds here are ſufficiently extenſive. A great 
many ſingle trees are planted through the incloſures, and form an 
agreeable variety, There are a great many ſycamores and aſhes. 
The largeſt tree in the pariſh is a ſycamore, on the north-eaſt ſide 
of the houſe, on the weſtern bank of the rivulet . The ſtately aſh, 
in the main entry to the- houſe, makes a grand figure. Oppoſite to 
it is an opening in the garden wall, made on purpoſe for a view of it. 
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The old village of Niddry-Marſhal was ſituated: on the eaſt and 
weſt of the houſe, on both ſides of the rivulet. The public road 
paſſed through it. It contained a great many inhabitants f. The 
chict villages now are the Mull- town, and what is called Hunter's- 
hall, 


* It is juſt fourteen feet and ſeven inches in circumference; a yard above the furface.. 
+ It contained three hundred. families, three breweries, and fourteen. houſes which 
Abld liquor. 
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hall, where: they who are engaged in the colliery reſide, and where 
a fire engine 1s erecting, which, it is hoped, will be ſucceſsful. A 
few years ago there were ſifty colliers; at preſent only five or ſix, 


So early as the 1700, the colliery here was conſiderable, as appears 
from the books. | 


Not many years ago, in the grounds belonging to rhe North 
Mains, were found, in different places, ſepulchral ſtone incloſures, 
with human bones of a very large ſize. 


—— 


It appeared, that the feet had been depoſited towards the ſouth. 
And this circumſtance muſt be a ſufficient proof of the antiquity of 
the thing: For, ever ſince Chriſtianity prevailed among us, the heads 
of ſuch as were buried have been placed towards the weſt, and the. 
feet towards the eaſt, 


This barony is not very extenſive, but the ground is fertile. It is 
moſtly incloſed, and in many places ſufficiently drained; and this is 
of great advantage, ſince the fituation is rather low, and the foil for 
the moſt part wet and marſhy. | 


Eaſt from the houſe and plantations, and on the north ſide of the 
public road, is a riſing ground, or tumulus, called the Law Know, 
where, in more early times, judgment' was diſpenſed, and where, 
probably, certain acknowledgments were made, by thoſe who held 
of the baron or family, It is of a circular form: And this is the 
caſe with all places of the ſame kind, For they were conſidered as 
emblems of the ſun, that great object of Druidical worſhip. On 
ſuch eminences as this, the ancient Druids, who had the ſupreme 
direCtion of all civil and eccleſiaſtical matters, ſat as judges, enacted 


laws, and preſided in the worſhip of their ſeveral divinities *. 
X 1 Niddry, 


* Shaw's Hiſtory of Murray, page 243.— 247. 
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Niddry, ſeemingly, in more antient times, was poſſeſſed by the 
Niddries of that IIK. So late as October 2oth 1363, one of that fa- 
mily had a part of it, as appears from a charter of confirmation of 
the ſame date, granted by David II.“ ad Henricum de Niedre, de 
« certis partibus de Niedre Marſhall.” The Heriots were once pro- 
prietors of Niddry-Marſhal, at leaſt of a part of it; for they had the 
title of Niddry- Marſhal aſſigned to them. And this appears from a 
charter granted by Archibald Earl of Douglas, of the lands of Tra- 
broun, to John Heriot, who is called“ filius et heres dilecti con- 
* faederati noſtri Jacobi de Heriot de Nudrie Mariſcel.“ The char- 
ter is confirmed by Archibald Douglas, Earl of Wigton, Lord Eſdale, 
in 1423. The witneſſes are, James Douglas, his brother, and Wil- 
liam Seton, ſon and heir of John Lord Seton. It is likewiſe con- 
firmed by James I. in the 19th year of his reign *, - 5, 


When; or at what period, the Wauchopes became proprietors of 
Niddry-Marſchal I know not, It is certain they have been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it upwards of four hundred years. They, came to Scot- 
land, ſome ſay from England, others affirm, with greater probability, 
they came from France, about the year 1062, in the reign of Mal- 
colm Canmore. They took up their reſidence. firſt in Wauchope- 
dale, in the pariſh of Hobkirk, and county of Roxburgh, . Whilſt 
they continued there, they made an eminent figure, and were pre- 
ferred, as already obſerved, to be guardians and marſhals of a part 
of the ſouth borders; and from them the water of Wauchope, Wau- 
chope, and Wauchope-dale, had their reſpective appellations f. There 
is, in the charter cheſt of Cuming of Culter , a tranſumpt of a char- 
ter granted by Alexander II. to Robert Wauchope, of diverſe lands, 
* teſtibus Alexandro Cuming Comite de Buchane, Roberto de Roſs 

L intitulato 


* Niſbet*s Heraldry, vol. 1. pag. 46.—47. + Ibid. pag. 84. 
} See Appendix, No. I. Chart. 1. EVERY 
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© ;ntitulato de Suelis, Roberto de Ellemers, Bernardo de Upellais, et 
* Willielmo Olifand apud Vukilbrugh, ſexto decimo die Ocobris, 
0 anno regni noſtri Scotorum, triceſimo tertio.“ From this Robert, 
or one of his predeceſſors, ate deſcended, in a lineal male line, the 
lairds of Niddry-Marſhal, the principal family of the name *. It is 
ſtrange, then, they ſhould not have had ſupporters to their armorial 
beating, as is the caſe with reſpect to the chiefs of other families. 
They are certainly, in juſtice, entitled to them. 


Several ſons of this family diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly by 
feats of arms, and arrived at the higheſt preferments in the military 
line T. This was the caſe, not to mention other inſtances, with re- 
ſpe& to the Generals John and Francis Wauchopes, who followed 
the fortune of their maſter, James VII. at the revolution. They 
_ had very high commands both in the French and Spaniſh ſervice, 
and all along maintained them with great honour and reputation. 
They were brothers, bur as different as poſſibly could be in their re- 
ſpeQive fates. John, the eldeſt, though he was in as many engage- 
ments, and in as much danger, as any officer of his rank, yet he ne- 
ver received a wound, or loſt a drop of blood, until he was killed in 
the war of Catalonia, where he commanded the foot, But the other 
had the misfortune to be wounded almoſt in every battle, and ſome- 
times in a dangerous manner; but, after all, died in his bed, Gover- 
nour of Kayleart in Sardinia, in the Spaniſh ſervice F, Others of 
this family obtained great fame in the learned world, 


Of this family was Dr Robert Wauchope, Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
and Primate of all Ireland. Although he had the misfortune to be 
bo born 


* Mackenzie's Lives of the Scottiſh Writers, vol. 2. page 184. 

+ Niſbet's Heraldry, vol. 1. page 84. | 

+ Account of the family of Riddel of that Ilk, in | Niſbet s Heraldry, vol. 2. Ap- 
pendix, page 308. 
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born blind, yet he arrived at an amazing pitch of learning. He 
taught divinity in the Univerſity of Paris, with the greateſt ſucceſs 
and applauſe. He was employed in the moſt important tranſactions 
of the age; and in all of them acquitted himſelf. in a very ſurpriſing, 
manner. Nam non ſolum,“ as Biſhop Leſlie expreſſes it, ſuis: 
% honori, ſed exteris admirationi fuit.“ And ſo zealous was he in 
the diſcharge of his ſacred function, that, when he viſited his dio- 
ceſe, he preached no leſs than three, or four times each day, by an 
interpreter, to ſuch as did not underſtand Engliſh, And, indeed, 
great crowds, on every occaſion, attended him *. | 


e 


1 


been ſent by his parents, as ſoon. 4 as os e his genius. He 
made amazing progreſs in his ſtudies. He in a ſhort time became 
a maſter; and, though a young man, acquired the greateſt glory by 
teaching. During this he publiſhed two treatiſes, concerning the 
ancient people of Rome, which were much admired at that period 
for their language and ſentiment, and are ſtill read with pleaſure. 
He flouriſhed much about the ſame time with the Archbiſhop f. 


It is well known that this family contributed much, and was very 
active for the Reformation. Gilbert Wauchope of Niddry- Marſhal 
was a member of the parliament that met at Edinburgh in Auguſt 
1560, in which the reformed religion was at firſt eſtabliſhed . The 
laird of Niddiy- Marſhal was a member of the parliament that was 
held at Edinburgh October 20. 1519 J, in which a great many good 
laws, that ſerved to promote a further reformation, were enacted. 
Upon 
* Lefl. Hiſt. lib. x. p. 489. 


+ Mackenzie's Lives of the Scottiſh rue vol. 2. p. 241. 242. 
1 Keith's Hiſtory, page 147. 
' Wight's Inquiry. 
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Upon the 27th of December 1591, Archibald Wauchope, junior, 
of Niddry-Marſhal, along with Francis Stewart Earl of Bothwell, 
James Douglas of Spot, Archibald Douglas, ſon to William Earl of 
Morton, and Mr John Colvil of Strawed, made an attack on the 
palace of Haly-rud-houſe, under the filence of the night. They had 
about forty or fifty followers. They got into the outer court by a 
private paſſage: Then they ſeized the janitor of the inner gate, and 
forcibly deprived him of the keys. There was not, however, a great 
deal of miſchief done. They ſoon returned by the ſame way they 
came. The Duke of Lennox was ſuppoſed, and upon good grounds, 
to be privy to this very bold enterpriſe. Eight of theſe engaged on 
this occaſion were apprehended the very next day *. Mr Wauchope 
eſcaped with the reſt, and ſoon received his Majeſty's pardon, as he 
was very young, and ſuppoſed to be under the influence of Bothwell, Os 8 
who was the ring leader, and had contrived, and puſhed on, the un- 
dertaking, out of reſentment. to Maitland, the Chancellor. And, 
had not the Chancellor that night made his elopement, undoubtedly 
be would have fallen a ſacrifice to o his enemies.. 


18901 KI. 150 9 i 
dir yea Wauchope of Niddry-Marſhal, — it is 8 
* Archibald juſt now mentioned, was engaged on the ſide of the 
Covenanters during the civil wars, and attended the Marquis of Ar- 
gyle in ſeveral of his expeditions f. He was an elder of the church, 
and, * the General Aſſembly that met at Edinburgh, July 12. 1648, 
matters were denen and intruſted t. He appeared, on every 
occaſion, a zealous aſſertor of preſbyterian church government: He 
conſidered it as beſt ſuited to-the genius and ſtate of Scotland, Not- 
withſtanding all this, he was a great friend of Charles II. and, in the 
| malt 
15 Moyes's Memoirs, page 179. 180. 


- + Guthrie's Memoirs. 
1 Acts of the General Aſſembly, printed 1682. pag. 433» 
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moſt prudent manner, employed all his intereſt and influence for his 
reſtoration. Upon his deceaſe, the family, after all the zeal and ac- 
tivity of their anceſtors for the Reformation, became Roman Catho- 


lics; but this change, as it was owing to an accidental circumſtance, 
did not continue long. | | 


The Rencounter at Nia Edge. 


In the neighbourhood of Niddry-Marſhal, on the ſouth, at a Pace 
called Niddry-Edge, Alexander Lord Hume was defeated by the 
Earl of Bothwell, whom we had occaſion juſt now to mention. 
Each of them had a conſiderable number of followers. This ren- 
counter happened in April 1594. Ir was called the Raid of Green- 
ſide ®, and was long remembered by the common people. 


In leſs civilized times, the inhabitants of Niddry- Marſhal, as was 
the caſe through the whole kingdom, had frequent ſkirmiſhes with 
thoſe of Edmonſton: In one of which, it is ſaid, that the Jatter for- 
cibly ſeized the bell belonging to the chapel of the other, carried it 
off, and placed it in us . 45 Edmonſtone, where i it (till re- 

mains, 5 202190509 908 Nut, e 1» 
Brunſtaine, ſometimes called Little Gilmerton. 
| Mm 16207 ict ring w al 11 

North eaſt from Niddry- Marſhal is Brunſtaine, fometimes called 
Little Gilmerton, but for what reaſon I know not : But'from this 
quarter there is no acceſs to it, as formerly, though it is in the pa- 
riſh of Liberton. The only entry to it now is from the Daqdding- 
fon ſide, along a ſpacious Kr 8 Thie houfe is large, and contains 
various elegant apartments. The main part of it was built by John, 

| | Earl, 


* Maitland's Hiſtory of Scotland, 


— 
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Carl, and afterwards Duke of Lauderdale, in 1639, as appears from 
the date, and his coat of arms impaled with thoſe of his lady, which 


directly preſent themſelves when you enter. From time to time, 
divers additions were made to the houſe, 


Around the houſe there are many old trees, The garden, which. 
contains more than three acres, is on the eaſt, and at ſome diſtance 
from the houſe. It is encompaſſed with a high wall. It is of an 
oblong form. In it are ſtill a great many fruit trees. A fine walk 
reaches from welt to eaſt. Towards the eaſtern extremity, is a pond 
on each hand. At the further end of the ſouth pond, on an artifi- 
cial mount, is a ſummer-houſe. Above the door is neatly carved 
the armorial bearing of Fletcher of Salton, On the north ſide of the 
garden is a pretty circular mount, about the circumference of which 
there has been a broad gravel walk, It was formerly ſurrounded 
with water; and there could be no acceſs to it, except by a boat 
or a bridge. ; 

The lands of Brunſtaine are not extenſive, but are perfectly well 
incloſed, and properly divided. The north-weſt park is biſected by 
a rivulet; and this rivulet, by the height and verdure of its banks, 
makes a fine appearance. Here, formerly, were a great many houſes. 
and cottages, and a great many inhabitants, Here, formerly, were 
barracks, but now not the ſmalleſt veſtiges of any of them remain. 
Nigh where they were, on the fide of the rivulet that is next to 
Duddingſton, a fire · engine is erected, and is ſucceſsful, 


At preſent, and for many years paſt, all the grounds about Brun=- 
ſtaine have been applied to paſturage. There are many deer; and 
theſe noble creatures thrive well, and, in good weather, afford ſpec- 
tators much pleaſure by their feeding, and bounding about with their- 
young, 3 

Y y. It 
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It is probable that Brunſtaine was once the property of the Wau- 
chopes of Niddry-Marſhal, and conſtituted a part of their barony, 
In the middle of the laſt century it was poſſeſſed by the family of 
Eäuderdale, next by Sir John Hume, and afterwards by Andrew 
Fletcher of Milton and Salton, one of the Senators of the College of 
Juſtice, and for ſome time Lord Juſtice Clerk : And, from the heirs 
of Lord Milton, the Earl of Abercorn purchaſed it in 1778, or 1779. 


Having thus given an account of the ſeveral baronies and pro- 
prietors of Liberton, I proceed next to thoſe of the clerical order, 


The Miniſters of Liberton. 


I have had no information concerning any that acted in that ca- 
pacity before the Reformation, excepting the three before mention- 
ed, William, ſtiled Perſona de Liberton, Sir Thomas Gray, and Wil- 
liam Werok, the clergyman who officiated at the chapel of Niddry- 
_ Marſhal, 


1. The firſt miniſter we find, after the Reformation, at Liberton 
was Mr Thomas Cranſton, His ſtipend was only two hundred 
merks *. He entered to his ſtipend Lammas 1569. Here he was 
but a very ſhort while. He was tranſlated to Peebles Whitſunday 
1570. It appears, that the church of Liberton, at that time, belong- 
ed to Haly-rud-houſe, Before Mr Cranſton came to Liberton, he 
was miniſter of Borthwick f. 


2. The 


* Two hundred merks, or eleven pounds two ſhillings and twopence cight-twelfths 
Sterling, at that period, would have procured eight times as much of the neceſſaries of 
life as the ſame ſum would do at preſent: So that Mr Thomas Cranſton's ſtipend may 
be conſidered as equivalent to one of eighty- eight pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and nine- 
pence eight-twelfths Sterling, in theſe days. | 

+ MS. in the Advocates Library, Edinburgh. 
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2, Fhe next was Mr John Davidſon, He was miniſter here in 
1581, 1582, 1583, and 1584, He was a great high-flyer; a ſan- 
guine champion for Preſbytery in its moſt rigorous fenſe ; and there- 
fore, on every occaſion, inveighed with much virulency againſt the 
King and court. He intimated, in his pulpit, the ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt Montgomery Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, becauſe he 
would not renounce the office, to which he had been ſo lately ad- 
vanced *. In 1584, from an idea that he would be forcibly ſeized, 
as being concerned in the attack which had been lately made on the 
town and caſtle of Stirling, he firſt abſconded, and afterwards fled, 
before any formal charge was brought againſt him F. It is doubred 
whether he returned to his function at Liberton: For we find him 
miniſter of Preſtonpans, or Saltpans, in 1596 4. In both places he 
was accounted a prophet, or extraordinary perſon, by the ignorant 
and more bigotted fort, He is even mentioned by Fleming, in his 
Treatiſe concerning the Fulfilling of the Scriptures, as a faint, and 
as a perſon of x particular and eminent character. He aſpired to 
be a miniſter of Edinburgh, and was greatly chagrined upon the diſ- 
appointment ||. He wanted much to be reconciled to the King, 
whom he had ſo often offended. On this account he waited on him 
as he paſſed Preſtonpans, in his way to England, in 1603; but he 
was moſt miſerably diſappointed ; for his Majeſty took not the leaſt 
notice of him. 

7 | 

3- Mr John Adamſon was miniſter of Liberton in 1616, when 
the ſouthern gate of the church-yard was erected. He was a mem- 
ber of the General Aſſembly, which met that year at Aberdeen, He 
was one of the committee who were appointed to draw up a form 
of liturgy, and a proper catechiſm for children, and the lower 

Yy 2 rank. 


* Spottiſwood's Hiſtory. + Moyſe's Memoirs, page 90. 
Calderwood's Hiſtory. 1 Spottiſwood's Hiſtory. 
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rank *, How long he continued clergyman at Liberton IT cannot 
tell: But from thence he was tranſlated to Edinburgh, and after- 
wards made Principal of the College. He was a member of the 
General Aſſembly that convened at'Glaſgow November 21. 1638, 
and at that time was Principal of the College of Edinburgh f. He 
was accounted a man of learning, His name is till to be ſeen on 
the manſe or parſonage-houſe, but the date is obſcure, 0 


4. Mr John Cranſton was miniſter of Liberton in 1625, 1626, 
and 1627 f. 


5. Mr Andrew Learmonth was miniſter of Liberton from 1629 
until 1636 F. We find him, December 1. 1630, appearing before 
the Commiſſioners of the Tithes, and, in reply to certain queries 
exhibited by them, giving an account of his ſtipend, which conſiſted 
juſt of ſeventeen bolls of barley, ſixteen bolls and a half boll of 
wheat, five chalders and four bolls of oats, and two hundred merks 
of vicarage [. On this occaſion he declared, he never made any 
year of his money ſtipend a hundred pounds **, 


6. Mr Archibald Newton was ordained miniſter of Duddingſton, 
and continued there four years, He was tranſlated to Liberton 
May 19. 1639 ff. During his adminiſtration, the covenant was re- 
newed at Liberton in a ſolemn manner, and ſubſcribed by all ranks Ig. 


He died June 2. 1657 I. 


6 Calderweod's Hiſtory. + Stevenſon's Hiſtory, vol. 2. page 475» 
5 5 + Records of the Kirk Seſſion. | F Ibid.. | L.11:2:290; Sterl, 
| | ** 1.8:6:8 Sterling. Records in the Tithe Office, Edinburgh, 

++ Records of the Kirk Seſſion. tt 1bid. 


i We have a ſhort account of his parentage, life, and character, from the inſcrip- 
tion on the monument that was erected to his memory in the church-yard of Liber- 


ton, It is as follows: 
'« Reverendus 
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ef LA Mr Andrew Cant was admltted miniſter of Liberton, March 10. 
1659 *. April 9. 1673, he had a preſentation to be miniſter of the 
College Church of Edinburgh, from the Provoſt and Magiſtrates of 
the city: In conſequence of which, the tranſlation took place the 
13th July immediately following . April 12, 1683, he was Prin- 
cipal of the College of Edinburgh g. ; 


8. October 14. 1674, Mr Ninian Paterſon, a native of Glaſgow, was 


'ordained miniſter of Liberton. A riot happened at his ordination. 
On that account, the Privy Council ordered the principal perſons 
concerned in it to be pillored in Edinburgh and at Liberton ||, He 
ſerved the cure at leaſt for five years d. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


greatly by his genius in Latin poetry. He wrote eight bocks of 


Epigrams, and paraphraſed no leſs than fifty of the Pſalins of Da- 
vid. They are accounted elegant **, 


9. To 


et Reverendus domin:s Archibaldus Newtonus, honeſtis parentibus, et liberali inſti- 
e tutione domi felix; poſtea imbelli corpuſculo, carceris ſqualore ac malis apud purio- 
« ris religionis hoſtes foris, attrito in patriam redux ingenio et eloquentia fic claruit ut 
« primum Duddingſtoniae annos 4, et deinde 18 Libertoniae Paſtor utrobique in mu- 
« tuo gregis amore, religionis et Regii dignitatis conſtans aſſertor. Anima tandem 
„2 Junii 1657 in coelos migravit, et corporis exuvias in piorum reſurrectionem hic 
* recondi voluit.“ b ; | * | 

* Records of Kirk Sefl. + Records of Edinburgh. t Records of Kirk Seſſ. 
I Woodrow's Hiſtory, vol. 1. page 382. $ Records of the Kirk Seſſion. 

** John Baird of Newbyth, afterwards Sir John, one of the Senators of the Col- 


lege of Juſtice, who had a conſiderable landed property in the os in Frog ha hls 


performances, has compoſed the following epigram: 
| Johannes Baird de Newbaith Niniano Paterſono S, 
Perlegi eximios oculis animoque libellos, 
Ingenii admirans flumina ſacra tui. 
Judice me, vigilem redolent operoſa lucernam 
Sparſa, et odoratis pictaque cuncta roſis. 
Ut qui ſuccedens doctis penetralibus hoſpes, 
Aonidumque hortos, Heſperidumque putet. 
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9. To Mr Ninian Paterſon ſucceeded Mr Robert Farquhar, who, 


April 12. 1683, was tranſlated to Liberton from Cullen in Boyne. 
He died in March 1687 *. 


10, To Mr Robert Farquhar ſucceeded Mr Alexander Cuming, 
who continued for a few months after the Revolution, He preach- 
ed his farewell ſermon May 19. 1689 f. 


11. Mr James Webſter had for ſome time officiated in the meet- 


ing. houſe at Craig- Millar, erected upon the indulgence of James VII. 


Sunday May 29. 1689, he preached his firſt ſermon in the church 
of Liberton, as miniſter of the pariſh 4. He was ſoon tranſlated to 


White-kirk in Eaſt Lothian, and from thence to Edinburgh. 


12, To Mr Webſter ſucceeded Mr Gideon Jaque, who came from 
Ireland. He was miniſter of Liberton, October 16. 1692 ||. Here 
he did not continue many years, He went to England. 


13. Mr Samuel Semple was ordained miniſter of Liberton, Au- 
guſt 31. 1697. He poſſeſſed the — upwards of 44 years. He 
died January 7. 1742. 


14. Dr John Jardine, July 30. 1741, was ordained aſſiſtant and 
ſucceſſor to Mr Semple, by a mandate from the King. On the 6th 
of December 1750, he was tranflated to Lear Yeſter's Church in 
Edinburgh. 

15. Mr 


In theſe eulogiums, Sir John is joined by ſeveral others of the poetic tribe, who 
flouriſhed at that time. Poetarum Scotorum Mufae Sacrae, P. xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. de 
Doctis quibuſdani Variorum Teſtimonia. 

* Records of the Kirk Seſhon, + Ibid. 
4 Ibid. | | Ibid. a 
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15, Mr David Moubray, May 28. 1751. was tranſlated from 
Currie to Liberton. Here he ſerved the cure only four months and 


a few days, as appears from the ſtately monument erected to his 
memory, | 


16. Mr Thomas Whyte was ordained miniſter of Liberton, Au- 


guſt 20. 1752. He is the ſixth incumbent from the Revolution, 
and the ſixteenth from the Reformation. | 


The Stipend of Liberton. 


The ſtipend of Liberton is juſt twenty-one bolls, three firlots, and 
two pecks and a half of wheat, fifty bolls of barley, ſixty-three bolls 
of oats, and L. 23: 11: 37: Sterling of money, or vicarage . There 
has been no augmentation ſince the year 1710. At that time an ad- 
dition was granted of L. 10 Sterling, which had the appellation of 
Prebend's Fee; and it was allocated on the eſtate of Newbyth. No- 
thing is allowed for communion elements. The glebe is very in- 
conſiderable: More than the half of it is almoſt a mile from the 
manſe or parſonage-houſe. This is a great inconvenience, and at- 
tended with much expence. 


The Tithes of Liberton. 


The total of the tithes of Liberton, according to the valuation 
made in 1630, amounted to fifty-two chalders, three bolls, three 
firlots, three-fourths of a peck, and one-fifth of the fourth part of a 
peck of victual . If this was the valuation of the tithes of the pa- 
rith in that period, certainly their real valuation at preſent, were 


they entire, muſt be ten times as much. 5 
pe, The 


. * See Appendix. No. V. | + Ibid. No. VI. 
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The Schoolmaſter's Salary, 


The ſchoolmaſter of Liberton has a legal ſalary. It is about two: 
hundred merks *, He has beſides forty merks yearly from the ſeſ- 
ſion, as ſeſſion- clerk ; and twenty-five merks, as was noticed, from 
the lands of Moredun ꝶꝓ. To be ſure, the perquiſites of ſuch a pa- 
riſh as Liberton muſt be conſiderable; and there is always a chance 
for a good ſchool; but ſtill the encouragement cannot be ſaid to be 
great, as the value of things, of late, is ſo very much altered. 


Beſides the public, there are private ſchools in different places of 


the pariſh, for teaching Engliſh, arithmetic, and writing. He that: 


teaches at Nether Liberton has a free houſe, and a ſmall annual ſa- 
lary from the family of Craig- Millar. He is obliged to teach, gra- 
tis, the poor children belonging to the barony, 


Number of Souls in Liberton Pariſh,. 


The pariſh of Liberton is large ||, and more populous than any: 
other country pariſh in the preſbytery, the pariſh of St. Cuthbert's,. 
or Weſt Kirk, excepted, It contains three thouſand four hundred' 

: and: 


Eleven pounds two ſhillings and twopence eight-twelfths Sterling. 
+ Two pounds four ſhillings and fivepence four-twelfths Sterling. 
One pound ſeven ſhillings and ninepence four-twelfths Sterling. | 
It appears from levying the tax impoſed by act of parliament for maintaining and 
repairing the ſeveral bye-roads, that there are ninety-two plow gat es in the pariſh : Now, 
a plowgate is ſuppoſed to contain forty-five ſtatute acres. According to this computa» 
tion, the arable ground amounts to 4140 ſtatute acres. What is planted is not ſub- 
jected to the tax; and, certainly, there muſt be a great number of acres that come un- 
der that denomination. This we muſt be convinced of, when we conſider the planta» 
tions, already mentioned, around the gentlemens houſes, | 
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and fifty-ſeven ſouls *®, The inhabitants ſeem to be on the increaſe, 
on account of the lime-works, and the colliery, at Gilmerton, But 
ſtill there are but few ſectaries. A great many, it is to be regreted, 


are luke-warm, and indifferent, or rather ſeem to have no religion at 
all, | 


— 


Chriflenings, Burials, and Marriages, 


In Liberton, each year, at a medium, there are a hundred and 
eight chriſtenings, eighty-eight — and twenty 9 T. 


Funds for 8 the Poor. 


No doubt there muſt be a great many poor in ſuch a large diſtrict 
as that of Liberton; but the funds for ſupporting them are far from 
being inconſiderable. For many years paſt, the collections, at a me- 
dium, have amounted to forty- two pounds Sterling per annum; the 
mort- cloths to twenty-two pounds; the ſeats in the church be- 
longing to the poor, eight pounds ten ſhillings; the rents of the 
houſes and gardens belonging to the poor, thirteen pounds ſeven 
ſhillings and fourpence, But for theſe houſes and gardens there is 
paid every year, to Mr Little of Liberton, a ſmall feu, or feodal du- 
ty . It muſt be acknowledged, not a great deal can be made of 
properties of this kind, ſo many reparations are deemed neceſſary: 
To all which, we may add the feu, or feodal duty, paid annually for 
the colliers gallery, which is only three ſhillings and fourpence Ster- 
ling. The whole, then, Mr Little's feu, or feodal duty, ſubtracted, 
amounts, at a medium, to eighty- four pounds fixteen ſhillings and 


1 | eight- 


* See Appendix, No. III. + Ibid, No. VII. 
1 It conſiſts of one boll and one peck of buy; two . at eight pence each, and 
eight merks b. 


$ Light ſhilliogs and tenp ence eight- -twelfths Sterling. 
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eight pence Sterling. Each year it is expended. Beſides this, five 
pounds Sterling, the intereſt of what Mr Watſon, clerk to the ſignet, 
left, is yearly diſtributed to the diſtreſſed and languiſhing, in terms 
of the will, | 


But, further, forty pounds Sterling is beſtowed every Chriſtmas, 
by the direction of thoſe who have landed property, on certain poor 
labourers, whoſe work is moſtly without doors, and who, on that 
account, may be prevented, or retarded in working, by the ſeverity 
and inclemency of the ſeaſon. By the deſtination of the donor, 
none are to have more than five pounds Sterling, and none leſs than 
fifty ſhillings per annum, The magiſtrates of Edinburgh are appoint- 
ed the truſtees; and every year, before Chriſtmas, a liſt of the feve- 
ral perſons, their age, and ſex, who are deemed proper objects of this 
charity, is preſented unto them, This was the donation of one 
Commodore Alexander Horn, who, it is ſaid, was a native of Nether 
Liberton, He roſe, from a very low ſituation, to the rank of a 
Commodore. He always remembered the place of his nativity ; 
and choſe by this method to evidence it, He felt, with Ovid, 


Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, et immemores non ſinit eſſe ſui. 
Ov. Ep. lib. i. lin. 35. 36. 


Nothing could be more laudable than this conduct of the commo- 
dore; and, for this reaſon, every well diſpoſed perſon muſt approve 
of him, and revere his memory. 


Such are the funds which the pariſh of Liberton have for ſup- 
porting thoſe that are diſabled from working. And, certainly, there 
is no place in which the poorer ſort, who are able, or inclined to 
work, meet with more encouragement. Not to mention the draw- 


Kill 
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kill at Bourdeaux ; not to mention the collieries; not to mention 
thoſe who are employed at the public roads, or thoſe whom the far- 
mers are obliged continually to employ, the quarries, the lime-kills, 
afford work to great numbers; and many alſo earn their bread by 
driving carts, and by this means live decently, and become indepen- 


dent *. And the late very rapid increaſe of the city of verge 
greatly increaſes the encouragement of all. 


There are no rivers in the pariſh : There are only two rivulets of 
any note. The northern one riſes at Pentland-hills, and from thence 
runs by Dreghorn, Redford, Braid, Nether Liberton, Peffer- Mill, 
and at length, after various windings, as has been already obſerved, 
through the incloſures of Lord Abercorn, pays its tribute to the Frith 
at the Feegot Whins. The other, alſo, takes its origin from Pent- 
land- hills, holds its courſe by the moraſs above Straiton-Mill, by 


Bourdeaux, Stainhouſe, Little France, Niddry-Marſhal, and after- 


wards diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at Magdalene-bridge, below 
Brunſtaine. Theſe rivulets, ſmall as they are, ſupply no leſs than 
eight mills, beſides the bleachfield at Peffer-Mill. The plain betwixt 
the Dams and Nether Liberton would afford a fine ſite for a bleach- 
field. The water there is particularly good; and it would be juſt a 
due diſtance from the metropolis. 


Liberton 


There are no fewer than one hundred and thirty-one in the parith, whoſe bread, 


and that of their families, depend mainly on the driving of carts. They have of late 


entered into a Society, and obſerve an annual proceſſion. There are not nearly fo 
many in any other line of occupation, For inſtance, only about thirty farmers of any 
note; twelve ſmiths; fourteen maſons; ſeventeen weavers; twelve taylors.— A great 
many of the females are employed in waſhing of clothes, and find their advantage in 


it. This is particularly the caſe at Nether Liberton, Liberton-Dams, Bourdeaux, | 


Broken-bridge, and Stainhouſe, where they are favoured with the beſt of water. 
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' Liberton Pariſh Fruilful. 


The grounds of Liberton, in general, independent of the advan- 
tages of manure from the city, are as fruitful as any in the neigh- 
bourhood, and ſome of them more fo; an inſtance of which we have 
in 1597. One in Liberton, called Douglas, even in that early pe- 
riod, did ſow ten pecks of barley, and had in return thirty-one 
threaves; and each threave produced a boll and a peck *. 


Liberton a Healthy Situation. 


Liberton was always accounted a very healthful ſituation. It is 
invariably reported, that it was not in the leaſt infected with the 
plague, the laft time it appeared in Scotland, in 1645, This was 
imputed to the influence of the lime and lime-kills. A great many 
have arrived, and ſtill arrive, at very great ages. Some years ago, 
agues prevailed very much in the barony of Niddry-Marſhal, but 
not at preſent, The water and damps, which it is ſuppoſed occa- 
ſioned them, are now removed by means of the coal-work. The 
children, in the main, are ſtrong and well made, and very ſeldom 
affected with the itch, and ſuch like eruptions, which ſo often ap- 
pear in other places, 


Obeliſks flill remaining. 


There are ſtill four obeliſks remaining in the pariſh, One of them 
ſtands a little weſt from the burying- place of the barony of Niddry- 
Marſhal: Another of them weſt from the hill of Craig-Millar, on 
the eaſtern part of the miniſter's glebe; and this is by far the largeſt, 
and moſt entire. It is called the Standing-Stane, A third ſtands at 

| the 
* Birtel's Diary. 
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the village of Nether Liberton ; and the fourth, on the riſing ground 
ſouth-weſt from Morton-Hall. Under theſe obeliſks, probably, 
have been buried certain eminent perſonages; or elſe, they have 
been erected to perpetuate ſome very ſignal occurrences, 


The Oldeſt Surnames. 


The oldeſt ſurnames in the pariſh are, the Veitches, Ewarts, Her- 


riots, Tweedies, Peacocks, Werocks, Grays, Straitons, Richardſons, 
Blaikies, Handyſides, Etchiſons, and Mitchells. The Mitchells, it is 
ſaid, have poſſeſſed the farm of Morton, at leaſt a part of it, for ſome 
centuries, It is certain that they have been tenants there as far back 
as our parochial records reach ; but theſe extend no further than the 
year 1624. 


The Valuation, and Preſent Rent. 


The valuation of the whole pariſh is juſt L. 13,685:6:8 *. More 
than three-fourths of this valuation are entailed . The yearly rent, 
it may be juſtly preſumed, were all the lands let, would amount to 
L. 10,000 Sterling, beſides ſome feodal tenures, or feus, and other 
caſual and accidental profits, The laſt valuation was made in 1649, 
and was conſidered at that time as the real rent of the lands; and 
by this the land-tax, and moſt of the other public burdens, have 
been levied, We ſee, then, how rents have increaſed, and what 
wighty alterations leſs than a century and a half have produced, 


The Character of the Inhabitants of Liberton. 


After this account of the ſeveral baronies in Liberton, and of thoſe 
who have the landed property; after this account of the clergy, and 
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other particulars with reſpe& to the pariſh, it muſt certainly be 
thought proper to mention -ſomewhat of the character of the pa- 
riſhioners. The upper part of them are ſober, regular, exemplary, 
and always have ſhewn a particular regard to the intereſts of the 
poor. The lower ſort are often noiſy and clamorous, and are rather 
of violent paſſions, but ſoon pacified and appeaſed. Their morals, 
in general, are not ſo unexceptionable as could be wiſhed; and no 
wonder, when they live in the neighbourhood of ſuch a city as 
Edinburgh. It has been univerſally obſerved, and with this obſer- 
vation I ſhall conclude, that large cities never fail to corrupt and de- 
bauch the generality of the ny mom : 


_ «« Nam mala vicini pecoris contagia laedunt.” — Virgil. 
Or, as the Apoſtle Paul expreſſes it, from an ancient poet, 


ce Evil communications corrupt good manners. iſt Cor. xv. 33. 


APP E ND IX. 


No. I. 
CHART. I. 


Charta Alexandri Regis Scotorum Roberto de Walnchop, filio Allani 
de Walnchop *, 


ALEXANDER, Dei gratia Rex Scotorum, omnibus probis homini- 
bus totius terrae ſuae ſpeciatim: Sciant preſentes de futuro nos dediſſe, 
conceſſiſſe, 


= In the cuſtody of Mr Wauchope of Niddry-Marſhal. 
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conceſſifle, et hae noſtra charta confirmaſſe Roberto de Walnchop, 
filio Allani de Walnchop, pro homagio et ſervicio ſuo, terram de 
Tulmaeboy per has diviſas, viz. de Blan- Macogamger verſus terram 
Epiſcopi Sanctiandreae de Glaſcul, et ſic uſque ad lacum de Benther, 
et de eodem lacu uſque ad Tuboinſby, et fic uſque Starnamoneth, 
intrando et exeundo per viam de Starnamoneth, et per medium 
foroſtum noſtrum uſque Burin, et illam piſcariam de Burin, quam 
bondi noſtri habere ſolebant, dum eadem terra fuit in manu noſtra, 
et fic ex alia parte de Starnamoneth uſque Pulnacoy, et fic per viam 
ſiccam de Pulnacoy, uſque Rinolum (Rivolum) de Paforyn, et ſic in 
aquilonari parte ejuſdem Rinoli (Rivoli) aſcendendo per viam ſiecam 


uſque Kolnakrants, et fic de Kolnakrants uſque ad terram de Gerin- 
to qua eſt Allani hiſtiar, 


Dedimus et conceſſimus, et hac noſtra charta confirmamus eidem 
Roberto de Wanchop (Wauchop) terras de Culter et de Aroboyk 
per has diviſas, viz. de Camriſilick uſque Tethnabrodath, et de Teth- 
nabrodath uſque in Rinolum (Rivolum) de Cardani, et fic aſcenden- 
do uſque ad Spelancus Ulpin verſus terram Epiſcopi de Aberdeen, 
tenendi (tenen. ) et habendi (haben.) eidem Roberto Wanchop (Wau- 
chop) et haeredibus ſuis de nobis, et haeredibus noſtris in feudo et 
haereditate per diviſas praedictas, cum omnibus aliis juſtis et perti- 
nentiis in Boſeo et plano, in terris et aquis, in pratis et paſcuis, in 
moſſis et maroſiis, in ſtagnis et molendinis, cum ſocco et ſacco, cum 
furca et oſſa, cum Thol et Thom et infaganther, et cum omnibus 
aliis ad praedictas terras juſtis pertinentibus, libere, quiete, plenarie et 
honorifice, faciendo nobis et haeredibus noſtris tertiam partem ſer- 

vitii unius militis et exercituum Scoticorum quantum pertinet ad 
praedictas terras. Teſtibus Alexandro Cuming Comite de Buchane, 
Roberto de Roſs intitulato de Suelis, Roberto de Ellemers, Bernardo 
de Upellars (Upellais), et Willielmo Olifand apud Vukilbrugh, ſexto 
decimo die Octobris, anno reg. noſtri Scotorum triceſimo tertio. 
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Tenet hoc tranſumptum cum originali carta in praeſentia Domi- 
norum Conſilii pro tribunali ſedentium produQa, lecta, inſpecta et 
diligenter examinata, non. cancellata ſuſpeQa aut vitiata 


et e eadem, et de mandata Doctorum 
Dominorum Conſilii in hanc publicam tranſcripti formam, propter 
vetuſtatem et fragilitatem originalis chartae reducta et confecta, 
praedicto publico, ut moris eſt rite, et legittime primitus poſthabiti 
ut talis, et tanta fides huic tranſumpto temporibus affuturis adhibe- 
atur, qualis cuilibet chartae originali eſt adhibenda, per me Gavinum 
Epiſcopum Aberdonae Clericum Rotularum ac Concilii 
ſupremi Domini noſtri Regis, ſub meis ſigno et ſubſeriptione manu 
aliena, 

Sic ſubſcribitur | 

2 Gavinus DUNBAR, 


CHART. II. 


Carta admortization:s fatta per Archibaldum Wauchope de Nudrie 
; Mercheale * 


JacoBvus, Dei gratia Rex Scotorum : Omnibus probis homini- 
bus totius terre ſue, clericis et laicis, ſalutem. Sciatis, nos quand. 
cartam fundationis et donationis factam per diletum noſtrum Archi- 
baldum Wauchop de Nudry Merſchale, cum conſenſu et aſſenſu 
Euphamie Skowgale ejus ſponſe, in laudem et honorem Dei omni— 
potentis, glorioſiſſime Virginis Marie, matris ſue, Sancte Crucis, et 
omnium Sanctorum, de uno annuo redditu duodecim mercarum et 
de una terra et una crofta terre arabilis ſubſcript, ad ſuſtentationem 

unius 


Great Seal, B. 1 3. No. 590. 
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unius Capellani in divina celebranti, et in perpetuum celebraturo ad 
magnum altare capelle per ipſum Archibaldum, in honorem Sancte 
Crucis, infra villam ſuam et territorium de Nudry- Merſchale, fun- 
dat. et ſituat. pro animabus in dicta carta ſpecificatis de mandata 
noſtra viſam, latam, et inſpectam, et diligenter examinatam, ſanam 
integram non raſam, non cancellatam, nec in aliqua ſui parte ſuſpec- 
tam, ad ptenum intellixiſſe fub hac forma; omnibus hanc cartam vi- 
furis vel audituris, Archibaldus de Nudry-Merchale, ſalutem in Do- 
mino ſempiternam ; Noveritis me, cum concenſu et affenſu Euphamie 
Skowgale, ſponſe mee, in laudem et honorem Omnipotentis Dei 
beatiſſimeque genitricis ſue Virginis Marie et Sancte Crucis Domini 
noſtri Jheſu Chriſti, omnium Sanctorum pro ſalute animarum colen- 
de memorie quondam ſereniſſimi Principis Jacobi tertii, Dei gratia 
Scotorum Regis, et Margrete, conſortis ſui, Regine Scotie, prolum- 
que ſuarum ac. proſperitate excellentiſſimi Principis Jacobi quarti, 
Dei gratia Scotorum Regis, modermi illuſtriſſimi anteceſſorum et 
ſucceſſorum ſuorum, ac pro ſalute anime mee, et dicte conjugis mee; 
patris mei et matfis mee, anteceſſorum et fucceſſorum noſtrorum, et 
animarum omnium vivorum et defunctorum, quibus debitor fui et 
penes quos aliqualiter in hac vita deliqui dediſſe, conceſſiſſe, et hae 
preſenti carta mea confirmaſſe. Nec non dare, concedere, et hac pre- 
fenti carta mea confirmare, Deo, et Beate Marie Virgini, et Sancte 
Cruci omnibuſque Sanctis Dei, et uni capellano divina celebranti, et 
pro perpetuo celebraturo ad magnum altare per me conſtruct. fun- 
dat. et edificat. in honore dicte Sancte Crucis Domini noſtri Jheſu 
Chriſti, ſituat. infra villam meam et territorium de Nudry-Merſchale, 
unum annuum redditum duodecim mercarum uſualis monete Regni 
Scotiae annuatim percipiend, ef levand, ad duos anni terminos conſue- 
tos, Penthecoſtes, viz. et Sancti Martini in hieme, per equales portiones, 
de omnibus et ſingulis terris meis de Pylmure, in manibus meis ex- 
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mend. quas nunc occupat Joneta Peiry et Joneta Gordoun, cum per- 
tinend, jacen. in baronia mea de Nudry-Merſchale, in parochia de 
' | Aaa Curry, 
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Curry, infra vicecomitatum de Edinburgh. Nec non terram meat 
edificatam plantatam et vaſtam, jacen. in dicta villa mea et territorio 
de Nudry-Merſchale, quam nunc -occupat Duncanus Campbell, et 
- orientalem acram terre fine crofte mee, nuncupat. -Leſtotes, patis 
croft jacen. in dicta villa mea et territorio de Nudry- Merſchale, in- 
ter occidentalem acram hujuſmodi crofte ex occidentali, et acram 
-terre quam nunc occupat Joannes Carnys, ex orientali, et publicum 
vicum dicte ville ex boreali, et terras communes hujuſmodi ville ex 
auſtrali partibus, ab una et alia pro gleba et manſione dicti capellani, 
qui pro tempore fuerit, una cum gramine et paſtura duarum vacca- 
rum in communio dicte ville mee et territorio de Nudry-Merſchale, 
tenendum et habendum totum et integrum predictum annuum red- 
ditum duodecim mercarum, cum pertinent. Nec non dictas terras, 
et acram terre, pro gleba et manſione dicti capellani, una cum dict. 
gramine et paſtura dictarum duarum vaccarum, cum ſuis pertinent. 
dictis Omnipotenti Deo, Beateque Marie Virgini, et Sancte Cruci 
Domini noſtri Jheſu- Chriſti, - et uni - capellano divina - celebranti ad 
dictum altare infra dictam capellam, et ſuis ſucceſforibus, ad idem 
perpetuo celebraturis in puram et perpetuam elemoſinam, cum om- 
nibus et ſingulis libertatibus, commoditatibus, proficuis, et aſiamentis, 
ac juſtis pertinent, ſuis quibuſcunque, tam non nominatis, quam no- 
minatis, procul et prope, ad predict. annuum redditum duodecim mer- 
carum, et terras cum ſuis ſupra. ſeriptis pertinent. ſpectant. ſeu juſte 
ſpectare valent. quomodo libeat in futurum. Et adeo libere, quiete, 

plenarie, integre, honorifice, bene et in pace, ſicut aliquis annuus red- 
ditus, aut terra infra regnum Scotiae alicui capellano, vel altari, per 
aliquem liberius datur, vel conceditur, aut dari vel concedi poterit in 
puram elimoſinam, et perpetuam qualitercunque in futurum, ac fine 
retinemento, revocatione, ſeu. obſtaculo aliquali. Volo tamen et con- 
cedo quod ipſius capellanie preſentatio, five donatio, quotiens vacare 
contigerit, mihi et haeredibus meis pre ceteris aliis vere pertineat, ut 
Infra octo dies quotiens -vacaverit, ſufficientem et ydoneum capella- 
num 
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num ad eand. capellaniam preſentent, in quo fi remiſſe fuerint aut 
negligentes heredes mei, Volo tunc quod donatio ſive preſentatio hu- 
Juſmodi Capellanie Abbati Monaſterii Sancte Crucis prope Edinburgh, 
et ſuis ſucceſſoribus, qui pro tempore fuerint hac vice ſpectabit, cum 
tenebitur idem capellanus qui pro tempore fuerit et arceatur, ad con- 
tinuam recidentiam, et indies cum diſpoſitus fuerit ad dictum altare 
miſſam celebrare, et ad primum Canatorium cujuſlibet miſſe de pro- 
fundis pro animabus ſupra dictis cum collecta conſueta dicere, et- 
populum, ut dicat unum Pater Noſter, cum ſalutatione Angelica, ſci- 
licet Ave Maria exhortare, Nec licebit dicto Capellano, aut ſuis ſuc- 
ceſſoribus, ſe abſentare a dicto ſervitio per quindecim dies continue, 
abſque licentia dicti patroni, qui pro tempore fuerit quin vacabit dicta 
Capellania, et ſi contingat ipſum Capellanum qui pro tempore fuerit, 
quod abſit focariam ſeu publicam concubinam detenere, hoc notorie 
cogniro vacabit fimiliter dicta capellania, Tamen, non licebit dictis 
heredibus meis, nec Abbati hujuſmodi Monaſterii patroni, qui pro 
tempore fuerit prefatum annuum redditum, ſeu terras preſcriptas, 
nec aliquam partem earund. una cum dict. gramine et paſtura penes, 
vel apud ſe retinere, vel in ſuos proprios uſus convertere, ſed dun- 
taxat ad ſuſtentationem dict. Capellani qui pro tempore fuerit inte- 
gre conſerventur, Et ego vero predictus Archibaldus Wauchop, he- 
redes mei, et aſſignati, totum et integrum predictum annuum reddi- 
tum duodecim mercarum, et terras preſcriptas, cum gleba et manſio- 
ne dicti Capellani, una cum dictis gramine et paſtura ut ſupra, cum 
ſuis pertinen. prefatis Omnipotenti Deo, Beateque Marie Virgini, et 
gancte Cruci Domini noſtri Jheſu Chriſti, et uni Capellano divina 
celebranti ad dictum altare infra dictam Capellana, et ſuis ſucceſſori- 
bus, ad idem perpetuo celebraturis adeo libere et quiete in omnibus, 
et per omnia, forma pariter et effectu, ut preſcriptum eſt, contra om- 
nes mortales warantizabimus, acquetabimus, et in puram et perpe- 
tuam elemoſinam defendemus. In cujus rei teſtimonium, ſigillum 
meum huic preſenti carte mee inſignum, hujus infeodationis ac ſa- 
| Aa-a 2. | ſine- 
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fine premiſſorum donationis per me diſereto viro Domino Willelmo 
Werok, Capellano meo preſentato ad eand. capellaniam pro toto 
tempore vite ſue eſt appenſum apud Nudry-Merſchale, quinto die 
menſis Junii, anno Domini milleſimo quingenteſimo ſecundo, coram 
hiis teſtibus, viz. reverendo in Chriſto patre Johanne Epiſcopo Roſ- 
ſien, Magiſtro Johanne Matellan, Roberto Sleich, Archibaldo Skow- 
gale, Willielmo Blakey, et Jacobo Moynet, notario publico, cum 
diverſis aliis quamquid cartam ac donationem, conceſſionem, funda- 
tionem, ordinationes, et regulas in ead. contentas in omnibus ſuis 
punctis et articulis, conditionibus, et modis, ac circumſtantiis ſuis qui- 
buſcunque forma pariter et effectu, in omnibus, et per omnia appro- 
bamus, ratificamus, et pro nobis et ſucceſſoribus noſtris admortizamus, 
et ad manum mortuam pro perpetuo ut premiſſum eſt confirmamus, 
ſalvis nobis et ſucceſſoribus noſtris orationum ſuffragiis devotarum 
dicti Capellani, et ſueceſſorum ſuorum tantum. In cujus rei teſti- 
monium, preſenti carte noſtre confirmationis et admortizationis mag- 
num ſigillum noſtrum apponi precipimus, teſtibus, ut in ſecunda car- 
ta preceden. apud Edinburgh, ſecundo die menſis Februarii, anno 
Domini milleſimo quingenteſimo ſecundo, et regni noſtri decimo 
guarto, | | 


No, II. 


AT Gilmerton there are above twenty ſeams of coal, from 27 te 
10 feet thick, They are now working four or five of theſe ſeains; 
and, conſidering the number of hands that are employed, the ſale 


and output mult amount to a'great deal per annum. 


The lime-ſtone quarries in the eſtate of Gilmerton, during the 
year 1787, muſt have yielded 70,000 bolls of lime; for 35 quar- 
riers have been conſtantly employed; and each quarrier is ſuppoſed 
to furniſh annually to his maſter 2000 bolls, 

| The 
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The lime-ſtone quarry at Muirhouſe, in 1787, employed 13 quar- 
riers; and conſequently, we may infer, produced 26, ooo bolls of 
lime per annum. 


The lime-ſtone quarry in Moredun Mains, for fome time paſt, 
has afforded, at a medium, $000 bolls of lime per annum, 


And let it be here obſerved, that all the coal, lime, and a good 


deal of the free ſtone in the pariſh, ſtand on edge, and that the up- 


per edge fronts the north-weſt, And this is the caſe at Dyſart, on 
the other ſide of the Frith; and the coal, in its progreſs from ſouth- 


weſt to north-eaſt, dips conſiderably; but in ſome ſeams more than 
others. This is alſo the caſe in Fife; And, for this reaſon, when 
the coal is to be wrought below the level which carries off the wa- 


ter, fire-engines become neceſſary for bringing up the water to the 
level. 


2 


No, III. 


Account of the Number of Souls in the Parifh of Liberton, taken 
Autumn 1786. 


In the whole pariſh, —3457. 


Number of Inhabitants in the ſeveral Villages of any note. 


In Kitk-Liberton - 159 In the South Eaſt Craigs 26 
In Upper or Over Liberton 155 In the North Craigs, includ- 


In Morton- Hall — 37 ing Kirklands . = 59 
In Morton = - 61 In Weſt Craigs - 80 
In Straiton «- = 94 In Bridgend = - 26 
In Bourdeaux = 128 In Craig-Millar - 35 


In 
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In Straiton Mill! 30 In Park Neukand Little Paiſly 35: 
In South Kaim 22 In Nether Liberron «- 267 
In North Kaims - 42 In Dams of Liberton 63 
In Broken Bridge - 56 In Camron and Common 
In Muir-Houſe Edge — 23 Myre — — 31 
In Weſt Edge = 28 ln Red-Houſe 33 
90 In Lavrock- Hall 16 In Peffer-Mill — 21 
In Cart-Hall — 96 In Cairn or Kairntous 25. 
In Gilmerton — 755 In Milltown of Niddry-Mar- 
In Haivock Mill — 26. ſhall — — 125 
In Stainhouſe — 175 In Klikhimin of ditte— 70 
In Green End — 121 In Hunter's-Hall of ditto 63 
In Guardwell —- = 19 Inthe Barony of Niddry-Mar- 
In Burnhead, including. ſhall there are, in whole, 
Robb's Houſe 47 3234 T7 
In Houden's Hall — 26 In Brunſtaine, ſometimes call- 
In Little France — 42. ed Little: Gilmerton 31 
No. IV. 


Charter, by the. City of Edinburgh, to William f Preſfloune of Gour- 
"$346 ton *, 


AT Edinburgh, the 14th day of May, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-nine years. In preſence of John Wordie, Eſq; 
bailie, compeared David Baillie, clerk to Mr John Dundas clerk to 
the ſignet, and gave in the charter under written, deſiring the ſame 
might be regiſtered in the borough court books of Edinburgh, con- 
form to the act of parliament. made anent the regiſtration of proba- 

tive 


— — * Dated 11th Junuary 1454, and regiſtrate 14th of May 1979, - 
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tive writes; which deſire che ſaid bailie found reaſonable, and or- 
-dained the fame to be done, whereof the tenor follows: ge it kend 
till all men be yir pnt lres, We the Pyvoſt, Baillies, Counſile, and 
commnte of ye burgh of Edinburgh, to be bundyn and ſikerly obliſt 
to William of Preſtoune of Gourton, ſon and aire to umquhile Wil- 
liam of Preſtoune of Gourton, and to ye freinds and ſurname of 
yaim, yat, foraſmekleas William of Preſtoune the fadir, quam God 
aſſoillie, made diligent labour and grete menis be a he and mighty 
Prince, the King of France, and mony uyr Lordis of France, for the 


gettyn of the arme bane of Saint Gele, (the quhilk bane he freely 


left to oure moyr kirk of Saint Gele of Edinburgh, withoutyn ony 
codition makyn), we, conſidrand ye grete labouris and coſtis yat he 
made for the gettyn yrof, we pmit, as ſaid is, yat within fix or ſe- 
ven zere, in all the poſſible and gudely haſte we may, yat we ſal 

big an ile, furth frae our Lady Ile, quhare ye ſaid William lyes in 
the ſaid ile, to be begunyn within a zere ; in the quhilk ile yare ſal 
be made a braſe for his creſt in boſit work, and abone the braſe a 
plate of braſe, with a writ, ſpecifiand the bringing of yat relik be 
him in Scotland, with his armis; and his armis to be put, in hewyn 
marble, uyr thre parts of the ile, (alſwa ane alter to be made in ye 
ſaid ile, with buke and chalice of filver, and all uyr grath belongand 
yrto; alſwa, that we ſal aſſing ye Chapellane of quhilum William of 
Preſtoune to ſing at yat alter frae yat tyme furth), and gif ony uyr 
freinds lykys to feft ony ma Chapellanis, yat ſal be thankfully reſ- 
ſavit to ſing at that alter. Item, yat alſaft as the ſaid ryllik beis 
borne in ye zere, yat-the ſurname and nerreſt of blude to the ſaid 
William ſall bere the ſaid ryllick before all uyrs; alſwa, yat frae ye 
the dede of ye ſaid William, fadir, yr ſal be fundyn a Chapellane, 
for the terms of five zeres, to fing for him. Item, we pmit yat yare 
ſal be ane obit-zerely done for him, fic as afferis ye time of the zere 
of his deceſſe. In witneſs of the quhilk things, we have ſet to oure 
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eomon file, at Edynburgh, ye xi day of the moneth of Januare, ye 
zere of oure Lorde a thouſand four hundreth fifty fouryth zeres, 


» .<L 


2 (Signed) Jn*, Dundas. 
No. V.. 
An Account of the Stipend of Liberton, as allocated on. the ſeveral 
Lands, \ 
Wheat. Barley, Oats. Scots. Sterling; 
3. . B. P. B. P. P. th d. L. ih. de. 
Niddry- Marſhall pays yearly 16 O 24 © © 0 10 00 0 16 8. 
Craig-Millar and Nether is | 

— 6 t. 142 6 1 8 
A F 1 
Stainhouſe r ps 4 ha hy „nn 
Gilmerton — F be 3 Wis 146 13 4 12 4 55 
Goodtrees and Moredin oo o 1 o o 0 $3 6.8. „ -$ -1S 
Cairn or Kairntous - © © 5 ET FTI 
Morton-Hall and Muir- 

Houſe * „ . e 
Morton 5 4 4-2 20 00 1 13, 4 
Upper, or Over Liberton o ©o 0 o © 10 00 0-16 8 
Straiton = - . 1 6 o 0 010 © 
Camron and Common Myre © © o o o o 0023.2 
B AAA Go Te „ 8 97 a..2..9 

Total of the ſtipend 21 141 50 o 63 o 282 15 4, 23 11 372 


N. B.- Mr Baird of Newbyth pays L. 120 Scots, or L. 10 Sterling, of the above 
money ſtipend, out of his eſtate of Newbyth. The reſt of the money ſtipend he pays 
is due, as vicarage, on the eſtate of Gilmerton. | 


What was paid formerly from the lands and barony of Stainhouſe, is now allocated 


on the lands of Burnhead, called Weſtfield. 


— * 
_— -—” ET 
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2 4 a — 5 2 43 


No. VI. 


"= ** Px — - 


The Tithes of Liberton. 


(According to the Valuation that was made in 1630 *. 


— LEY - — . 
4 a woe — 
——  — * * 4 6: 


Wrar Mr William Little poſſeſſed of Upper, or Over Liberton, 
are 30 bolls of victual; of which, 12 bolls barley, 12 bolls oats, 4 
bolls wheat, and 2 bolls peaſe. 


. o — — * — 
— — — mH — — * 
n r R 


3 
— — 
** 


What Mr George Winram poſſeſſed in the ſame barony, are alſo 
30 bolls of victual; of which 12 bolls barley, 12 bolls oats, 4 bolls: 


wheat, and 2 bolls peaſe. 


j 


| 
{i 
j 
i 
| 
| 
4 
þ 
1 


Morton-Hall, at that time poſſeſſed by Alexander Ellis, are 40 
bolls of victual; of which 26 bolls oats, 10 bolls barley, and 4 bolls 


wheat. 


gw" . * 
4 — — — 2 123 


Muirhouſe, or Murres, are 8 bolls of oats. 


Morton, with a piece of ground adjoining to it, called Camron , 
as given up by William Rigg of Morton, at that time proprietor of 
theſe lands, are 8 chalders of victual; of which, 2 chalders wheat, 
2 chalders barley, and 4 chalders oats. 


Straiton-Hall, at that time belonging to John Henderſon of For- 
dell, are 2 chalders of victual; of which 24 bolls oats, 6 bolls bare 


| ley, 1 boll wheat, and 1 boll peaſe. | 
B b b | | Town 


»* Records in the Tithe Office, Edinburgh, 
+: Camron. is deſcribed as lying in the pariſh of Hales, or Colinton. 


2 c- . e _ n , 
- —_ „ 9 7 - * * > — . — — = — — . 
6 . 3 — — 1 - 4 . , 
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Town and lands of Straiton, pertaining at that time to Archibald 
and James Straitons, with 2 acres which, at the ſame period, belong- 
ed to William Straiton, are 12 bolls of vitual; of which, 9 bolls 
oats, 2 bolls barley, 1 boll wheat, and } boll peaſe. 


South- Houſe, at that time belonging to David Bouman, are 10 
bolis of victual; of which, 4 bolls barley, 5 bolls oats, ! boll wheat, 
and 4 boll peaſe. 


That part of Gilmerton poſſeſſed by Hugh Somerveile of Drum, 
are 30 bolls of victual; of which 12 bulis barley, 15 bolls oats, and 
3 bolls peaſe. 


That part of Gilmerton poſſeſſed by Mungo Short, are 4 bolls of 
barley, and 1 boll of oats. 


That part of Gilmerton which was then the property of David 
| Crighton of Lugton, are 40 bolls of oats, and 18 bolls of barley. 


Drum, are 20 bolls of victual; of which, 6 bolls barley, 11 bolls 
oats, 2 bolls wheat, and 1 boll peaſe, 


Todhills, which at that time belonged to George Borthwick, and 
was included in the barony of Drum, are 14 bolls of victual; of 
which, 1 boll wheat, 5 bolls barley, and 8 bolls oats, 


Goodtrees, or Gutters, now called Mrredun, which at that time 
belonged to David Macculloch, are 20 bolls of victual; of which, 
z bolls wheat, 6 bolls barley, 9 bolls oats, and 2 bolls peaſe. 


Prieſthill, the property, alſo, of the aforeſaid David Macculloch, 


are 16 bolls of victual; of which, 4 bolls barley, and 12 bolls oats. 
| Stainhouſe, 
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Stainhouſe, and St Katharines, will appear from what follows: 
* Quilk day (November 26. 1730.) Alexander Clerk, Provoſt of 
Edinburgh, agreed to pay the fifth of 4 chalders of victual for the 
© ſpace contained in the valuation; and the Commiſſioners ordain 
© him to find caution for the payment of this duty. The Commiſ- 
* fioners likewiſe find, that the mill lands of Stainhouſe are worth 

* yearly, of teind, 6 firlots of victual; of which, 3 firlots barley, and 

z 3 firlots oats; and that the lands of St Katharine's are worth year- 
* ly, of teind, 24 bolls of victual, half barley, and half oats.” 


Camron, Mains of Craig- Millar, Bridgend, Cairn, or Kairntous, 
and Little France, ſo much thereof as is within the barony of Craig- 
Millar, are 60 bolls of victual; of which, 30 bolls oats, 15 bolls 
wheat, and 15 bolls barley, without any defalcation. Soon after, 
theſe tithes were ſet in tack, or leaſe, to the laird of Craig-Millar, 


by Mr Andrew Learmonth, miniſter of Liberton, for L. 10 Scots, 
or 16 ſh, 8 d. Sterling. 


Nether Liberton, poſſeſſed then by James Winram, father of Mr 
George Winram, before mentioned, are 4 chalders barley, 56 bolls, 


or 3 chalders 8 bolls of oats, 8 bolls peaſe, and 24 bolls wheat. 


Common Myre, a part of the lands of Camron, which at that time 
pertained to Sir James Hamilton of Prieſtfield, now Preſtonfield, a 


ſecond ſon of the family of Haddington, are 2 chalders of victual; 
of which, 8 bolls barley, 8 bolls wheat, and 16 bolls oats, 


Peffer-Mill, and King's Meadow, are a chalder of victual; of 
which, 3 bolls wheat, 5 bolls barley, 6 bolls oats, and 2 bolls peaſe, 


Niddry-Marſhall, are 6 chalders of barley, 


B b b 2. Brunſtaine, 


= — — 2 1 — * — = 
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Brunſtaine, called Little Gilmerton, belonging at that time to the 
Earl of Lauderdale, are 1 firlot of victual; of which, two parts are 
peaſe, and the third part barley, 


No. VII, 


An Account of the Chriſtenings in Liberton, from November 28. 1624, 
until January 1. 1788, taken from the Parochial Records *. 


From the above date, until January 1. immediately following, 10 children 
were baptiſed, 


In 1625 #70 baptiſed : In 1640 63 baptiſed 
26 75 44 60 
oF i... 42 69 
28 75 43 $3 
29 65 None recorded this year from May 7. 
30 48 until Auguſt 28. 
31 48 | In 1644 436 baptiſed 
32 48 None recorded this year from June 10. 
None recorded this year from May 1 3. until the end of the year. 
until Auguſt 5. In i645 8g baptiled 
In 1633 59 baptiſed 46 83 
34 46 47 87 | 
* 48 93 
36 42 | | 49 64 
None recorded this year from July 12. 50 42 | 
until October 2. . Only one baptiſm recorded from ju- 
In 1637 49 baptiſed ly 29. until the end of the year. 
— In 1651 10 baptiſed 
= a None recorded this year until No- 


Oaly 3 baptiſms recorded this year vember 5. 
from January 2. until May 1 2. 


In 


No records beſore November 28. 1624. 
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87 baptiſed 


108 
III 
111 
108 
115 
From April 1. to the end of the year, 
baptiſed, in the meeiug-houſe at 
Craig Millar, 26 ;—=in 25 there- 
fore, 141. 
In 1689 90 write 
112 
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None recorded this year from Octo. 
ber 8. 

In 1682 5 baptiſed 

None recorded this * until Oddo. 
ber 8. 
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In 1514 114 baptiſed In 1749 110 baptiſed 
15 119 50 120 Ter 45 
16 102 51 110 
17 131 32 93 
18 112 53 110 
19 117 54 103. 
20 120 55 103. 
21 123 56 109 
22 108 3 38. 
23 135 58 95. 
24 108 59 89 
25 105 60 10 
26 111 61 100 
27 115 62 116 
28 124 63 98 
29 105 64 113 
30 89 65 110 
31 119 66 123 
32 118 67 122 
r 68 110 
34 124 69 112 
35 110 70 131 
36 105 71 122 
37 98 22 133 
38 121 73 116 
39. 113 74 119: 
40 105 76 110 
41 105 76 108 
42 83 77 122 
43 110 78 123 
44 111 79 110 
45 109 80 120 
46 97 81 138 
47 108 82 109 
48 130 83 105 
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In 1784 112 baptiſed 
85 126 


In 1786 
87 


123 baptiſed 
127 


On every baptiſm there is due to the ſeſſion · clerk half a merk Scots, or 
fix pence and eight twelfths of a penny Sterling; and to the church officer 
forty pennies Scots, or three pence and four-twelfths of a penny Sterling. 


An Account of the Marriages in Liberton, as found in the Parochial 


In 1689 26 couple married 
go 25 


Records *, 


In 1710 
41 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 


20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


29 couple married 
25 
32 
33 
39 
30 
28 
35 
29 


In 


No marriages recorded here before May 12. 1688.— That year, fix marriages be- 


fore the latt of December. 
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23 couple married 


23 
39 


18 


31 


In 1760 


61 
62 


63 
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17 ner re 


21 
17 
23 
19 


15 


17 


17 


26 
28 


24 


20 


15 


13 


19 
11 
17 


20 


Y : | | | X 5 s 7 
i e ſeſſion · elerk 2 8. 6d. Sterling, an 
rriage, there is due to the 2 
— ES alf a merk Scots. About twenty years ago, the ſe 
to 


ſion-· cler had only a merk Scots. 


An 
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An Account of the Fregular Marriages, from the beginning of 1753 
until the end of 1783. 


In 1753 3 couple married In 1769 18 couple married 
"=. 70 10 
$3.3 71 12 
56 4  ; 

0 73 8 
4 = So 

395 <4 | FS: 3 
60 2 | 20 - -8 
Sx 6 3 
62 11 35 
03 - 9 > JH: 
64 6 8 6 
1 84 15 
2-4 HO 
© 29 3 
68 13 


Since January 1784, when the marriage act took place, ſuch a8 have been 
irregularly married are recorded with thoſe that have been married regular- 
ly, according to the laws of the realm. 


An Account of the Deaths or Burials in Liberton, as found in the 
Parochial Records x. z 


In 1705 103 died, In 1707 111 died. 
06 78 o8 124 
| Cece | In 


2 * No deaths or burials recorded here before Auguſt 17504,—From this month unti! 
the end of the year, or 1ſt of January, died 31. 


61 died 
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74 died. 


139 

99 
130 
104 
123 
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In 1784 141 died 
85 80 
86 71 
104 | | 87 113 


86 


All theſe were buried at Kirk Liberton, and at Niddry Marſhal. Several 
others died; but they are not mentioned here, being buried in other places. 


No. VIII. 


Valuation of the ſeveral Lands in the Pariſh of Liberton, 


Scots. Sterling. 4 
| L. ſh. d. L. ſh. d. 
Upper, or Over Liberton * - - 1297 © © 108 1 8 a 
Morton-Hall, Muir-Houſe, and N. Kaimes 1078 © © 89 16 8 | 
„„ cc. 5. 0 34 32 10 3% ; 
Stralton - - — — - 400 0 0 5 ; k 
vouth-Houſe = — = - — 261 © © 21 15 © 
Gilmerton - FEEL — — 1803 0 © 150 5 © | 
Dram — - - — 964 10 © 830 7 6 i 
Goodtrees, now Moredun - - 374 0 © 3t $ 4 

Stainhouſe - = . 7920 © 66 o © 

Craig- Millar and Nether Liberton « _ » 2932 15 0 244 7 11 
Camron, and Common Myre - 600 © © 50 © 0 , 
Peffer-Mill, and King's Mead 250 © 0 20 16 8 
Cairn, or Kairntous *s — - 167 5 © 13 18 9 
Niddry-Marſhall = - - - 1579 © o 131 11 8 , 
Brunſtaine, or Little Gilmerton © = - 666 13 4 55 11 177 
St Katharine's 3 - — 130 © 0 10 16 8777 
Total Valuation 13685 6 8 1140 10 107 52 8 

Cc 2 1 


_— — — — Frey — — I — FE © 


4 122 
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The Valuation of the ſeveral Feuers or Feodaries of Stainhouſe.. 


Scots. Sterling. 

| L. ſh. d. L. ſh. d. 
1. Nell- field, the property of Mr Thomas Campbell = 0 23 13. & 
2. Weſt-field, or Burnhead, the property of Bailic Sprott 184 © © 15 6 8 
2. Stainhonſe, the property of Miſs Symonton and Tho- 

mas Peacock - - - - 285 © © 23 6 8 
4. Craigs, the property of Mr Peter Inglis merchant in 

Edinburgh - - - 156 0 0 0 'V 
5. South- field, the property of Mr Miller of Dalſwinton 48 0 0 Ss VP 
6. Greenend, the property of Robert Braiden, &c. = 42 © 0 3 10 © 
7. Green-park, the property of Gideon Rutherford WI =D 3 
3. Daniel Wobb's property — - - 20 © 0 L 13 4 
9. John Goldie's garden and houſe — = 4 0 © . 

Total Valuation of Stainhouſe 792 © 0 66 O © 


No. IX. 


Mon than three-fourths of the valuation of Liberton, of which: 
there is a particular account in the preceding number, are entailed ; 
for, the lands of Upper or Over Liberton, Morton-Hall, Muir- 
Houſe, and North Kaims, Straiton, South-Houſe, Gilmerton, Craig- 
Millar and Nether Liberton, Camron and Common Myre, Niddry— 
Marſhal, and Brunſtane, or Little Gilmerton, are ſubjected to a 


ſtrict : entail . ; 


| 2 Regiſter of Entails, Edinburgh. 
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Expedients uſed by the Scots, Cc. 389 


An Inqui ry into. the Expedients uſed by the Scots before the 
| Diſcovery of Metals. 


By William Charles Little of Liberton, Eſq; 
Accompanied with an Engraving, 


NoTHING can excuſe the preſent attempt but the motives which 
inſpired it, | 


The author has obſerved, that the collections of antiquaries are 
too frequently the objects of curiolity, or an article of pride; nay, it 
often happens, that, after the firſt guſt of novelty is over; the whole 
maſs ſinks into oblivion, forgotten by the proprietor, and unknown 
to the public, till poſſibly the heir of the painful collector makes a 
diſplay of the whole in printed catalogues, as the prelude to a public 
ſale; and an antiquary may ſometimes have the mortification to diſ- 
cover the curious relicts of other times amongſt the play things of a 
child.. | 


To correct the latter abuſe was one of the reaſons of our aſſocia- 
tion, and to prevent the former is the object of the preſent attempt, 
in which the author feels all that diffidence and anxiety which ge- 


nerally attend a perſon who mult grope his way, unaſliſted by any: 
other light than the feeble and uncertain gleam which attends the 


exertion of very limited abilities: But he proceeds, under the chear- 
ing hope that this Society will«treat- with indulgence every eſlort, 


however imperfect, which, by paviog the way, may ſtimulate the 


exertion of ſuperior talents, 


We. 
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We all know with what avidity the expedients uſed by the Iſlan- 
ders in the ſouthern hemiſphere, to ſupply the want of metals, were 
ſought after by the public ; and the Patoo Patoo, wooden ſpear, ſtone 
hatchet, and ſhell chiſel, have obtained a place in the cabinets of the 
curious. This, therefore, ſuggeſted to me the idea of inquiring into 
the expedients made uſe of by our anceſtors in ſimilar circumſtan- 
Ces. N 1 | | 


In this attempt 1 can derive no benefit from hiſtory, as the earlieſt 
writers are, and indeed muſt be, ſilent on the ſubject. | 


When Julius Caeſar made his firſt deſcent upon Britain, he ſaw, 
and his legions felt, the arms of the brave Iſlanders, who not only 
knew the uſe of metals, but had it from their own mines; for Caeſar, 
in his deſcription of Britain, ſays, © naſcitur ibi plumbum album in 


« mediterraneis regionibus, in maritimis ferrum ; ſed ejus exigua eſt 


« copia, acre utuntur importato z” lib, 5. cap. 12, In the age of Fin- 
gal, the ſword, the ſhield, the arrow, were common weapons; and 
in theſe days metal was well known. The period, therefore, which 
I treat of, muſt have exiſted long before any of theſe aeras; and the 
evidence of the fact I ſhall take from the Society's collection. 


In this remote period, the axes uſed by the Scots were made of 


hard ſtone, and conſiſted of two different kinds. In the firſt, the 


handle is inſerted ſo exactly in the middle, that both ends may be 
uſed with equal facility; the one for the purpoſe of cutting, and the 
other for driving home or breaking any ſolid body. In the ſecond 
kind of axes, the handle is inferted neareſt the upper end, by which 
means the weight is thrown downwards; and this ſort, therefore, 
was principally intended for cutting, although, indeed, the upper 
end is ſquared, and might, in caſes of neceſſity, be uſed as a ham- 
mer, 


The 
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The evidence of this ariſes from No.'s 97, 127, and 135, in the 
Iſt of donations, which are each about fix inches long, and above 
two inches thick, in which, although theſe articles are called by the 
vulgar denomination of Purgatory Hammers, yet they appear to be 
diverſified in the manner I have already deſcribed. 


Theſe axes differed in ſize, according to the different purpoſes in 
which they were to be employed, and were ſometimes very finely 
poliſhed, as appears from No. 211. This hatchet is unfortunately 
broken; however, the fragment is ſufficient to ſhow what it has 
been, It is made of green blood ſtone, very finely poliſhed ; and, 
from the manner in which it is executed, there can be no doubt that 
this ſpecies of manufacture had arrived to a very great degree of 


perfection. No.'s 299 and 309, alſo exhibit ſpecimens of theſe in- 
ſtruments. 


In this way did our anceſtors provide for their domeſtic conve- 
niency. I ſhall now copſider the arms by which they provided for 
their defence, ſo far as the Society's collection enables me to trace 
them, 


In the moſt early periods they armed their arrows with flint, and 
the point was of a lozenge ſhape, No. 253. One end being more ob- 
tuſe than the öther, and ſhorter, indicates that it was meant to be 
inſerted into the wood ; and the whole operation was concluded, by 
fecuring it either with the gut of ſome animal, or wrapping it round 
with thongs of fine leather, as at this period neither hemp nor flax 
were known, and it does not appear that any of our trees afforded 
fuch bark as could be manufactured into twine. 


In proceſs of time an improvement was made in this arrow, for 
both ends were extended to an equal length, which was attended 
with 
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with this conveniency, that if, at any time, the point was broken, 
they could turn that part inwards, and fix it in the wood, and were 
therefore ready to provide againſt an accident-of this kind,' without 
having recourſe to a new flint; and, by degrees, they improved like- 
wiſe the matter, as well as the form of this manufacture, as we find 
one of theſe arrow heads made of Cornelian, No. 41. 


In proceſs. of time, the lozenge form fell into diſuſe, and the ar- 
row head was formed with two witters, No. 309; but I apprehend 
this form was ſoon laid aſide, as, making allowance for a part to be 
inſerted in the wood, the point muſt have been extremely ſhort, I 
accordingly obſerve a very uſeful improvement made upon this figure 
of the arrow head, by their leaving a piece of ſtone betwixt the witters, 
which could be inſerted into the wood without diminiſhing the ſize 


of the arrow, No. 321. 


The javelin or ſpear differed from the arrow only in this reſpect, 
that it was longer, but reſembled the firſt kind of arrows, being of a 
lozenge form. In evidence of theſe facts, beſides the articles in the 
Society's collection already mentioned, I appeal to No. 67. 


Having thus traced the arms of our anceſtors in the rudeſt ages, 
with the gradual improvements made upon them in proceſs of time, 
I may be allowed to argue from analogy, and to extend this flint 
manufacture to ſimilar purpoſes; as the ſame ingenuity which form- 
ed the head of an arrow could alſo produce a knife, a ſaw, and a 
piercer; and from this ſource, too, the ſurgeon might derive his byſ- 
tory, his lancet, and his probe; and, by an eafy tranſition from flint 
to bone, we can account how the antient Scots were provided with 
the awl, the bodkin, and the needle; and I need quote no authori— 
ty to ſupport this plain propoſition, that the horns of animals, ſome 
of which, of a very large ſize, have been diſcovered in this country, 


and 
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and are depoſited in our muſaeum; and ſhells of different kinds, ſpe- 


cimens of which we likewiſe have, ſupplicd the place of the goblet, 
the cup, and the platter, 


Beſides the flint and cornelian manufaQtures already mentioned, 
and the probable uſe of the horns of animals, ſhells, and bone, I have 
diſcovered another expedient made uſe of to ſupply the want of me- 
tals; and No.'s 253, and 298, of our collection afford ſpecimens of 
it ; the firſt being a claſp, and the other a large fibula of cannel coal. 
At what period this manufacture was introduced, it is impoſſible at 
this diſtance of time to diſcover ; but it is obvious, from theſe ſpeci- 
mens, that a number of very uſeful articles might be made of it; 
and, from the very fine poliſh, and the neat manner in which theſe 
ſpecimens are executed, it is clear that this manufacture had arrived 
at very great perfection. 


Aided by our collection, I have thus endeavoured to trace the 


arms and the domeſtic implements of our anceſtors at a very remote 
period, 


& Ante nocens ferrum, ferroque nocentius aurum 
“ Prodierat, 


and to grope my way through an aera, which, as it exiſted long be- 
fore the uſe of writing, is not only unknown in hiſtory, but unſup- 
ported by tradition; and, though J ſee many deficiencies which 1 
cannot ſupply, and many faults which I cannot correct, yet I have 
the ſatisfaQion to think, that I have clearly demonſtrated the very 
great advantage which our aſſociation may afford to our country, in 
enabling us, from the relics of antiquity, to trace, at leaſt in ſome 
degree, the moſt early periods of our hiſtory ; and, as our collection 


increaſes, and as gentlemen apply to ſtudy and conſider the different 
Ddd ww articles 
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articles which are daily preſenting themſelves to our obſervation, I 
have no doubt that light will be gradually thrown upon theſe aeras 
which have hitherto been conſidered as dark and impenetrable. 


From the warlike inſtruments I have deſcribed, it may at firſt oc- 
cur, that the wounds inflicted by our anceſtors could not be very 
conſiderable, as the arrow heads in our collection are but of a very 
ſmall ſize, and, indeed, upon that account, are vulgarly called EH 
Arrows ; but we muſt conſider, in the firſt place, that the ſpecimens 
in our poſſeſſion can only aſcertain the fact; but we are by no means 
tied down from thence to believe, that they might not increaſe in 
ſize, as well as improve in ſhape. But, in the ſecond place, even 
thele arrows which we have would prove exceedingly dangerous, 
when uſed againſt a people very ill clothed, and poſſibly, in the moſt 
remote periods, altogether naked: And this ſuppoſition is by no 
means improbable, as, even in the days of Caeſar, the Britons were 
only “ pellibus veſtiti;“ and that theſe made but a very indifferent 
coverings, appears from another paſſage in the ſame author, in which 
he informs us, that the Britons were ſhaved in every part of the 
body; © praeter caput et labrum ſuperius *;” a piece of informa- 
tion he could not have received but from the very imperfe& manner 
in which their bodies were covered; and, we may fafely conclude, 
that if ſuch was the ſituation of the inhabitants in the ſouth part of 
the iſland; our predeceſſors in the north could not be in a more im- 
proved ſtate, 


I own it gives me pleaſure to obſerve, that, even in the moſt re- 
mote period, our anceſtors were neither deſtitute of arms nor do- 
meſtic conveniencies, 


The 


*. Cacſar, B. 5. cap. 14. 
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The ancient Scot had his bow formed of ſome tough wood ; the 
gut of an animal ſupplied him with a bow-ſtring; his arrows were 
armed with flint and cornelian; his lance was a ſufficient weapon 
either for offence or defence: With theſe he could annoy his ene- 
my, or provide food in the foreſt ; and, upon his return home, could 
regale himſelf with his venniſon, and chear his heart with the ancienc 
ol, or luſadh; and at this rude period our anceſtors, confeſſedly more 


hardy, were poſhbly not leſs happy than the inhabitants of the pre- 
{ent times, 


Obſervations on the Viſion ; 


A Poem firſt Publiſhed in the Miſcellany, or Collection of Scottiſh 
Poems called the Evergreen, =by Allan Ramſay, anno 1724. 


By William Tytler of Woodhouſlee, Eq; 


IN reading an anonymous work of merit, with which one is plea- 
ſed, that pleaſure - carries with it a ſmall alloy, in the diſappointed 
curioſity and deſire we have to know the author, and to give him 
the tribute of praiſe due to his merit, | 


The fine fragment of the heroic ballad of Zardiknute has been 
the ſubject of curioſity, and much conjecture, amongſt the literati, 
both with reſpect to its author and the aera of its compoſition, As 
to the firſt we are ſtill in the dark; as to the laſt, the public ſeems 
nov to pronounce it a modern performance, coeval with the begin- 


ning of the preſent century, when it firſt appeared, 
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The public ſeems alſo to have decided the queſtion, and to pay 
its juſt tribute of praiſe, to the genuine author of the poems of Chat- 
terton, a neglected youth of genius, whoſe hard fate it was to ſtarve 
and deſpair under the frown of faſtidious taſteleſſneſs ! 


The Viſſon, that fine poem publiſhed in Allan Ramſay's Evergreen, 
has of late been the ſubject of much ſpeculation, The poems in the 
Evergreen were, by the editor, ſelected from the old MS. collection 
of George Banantyne in the Advocates Library, The Viſion, how» 
ever, and another poem, entitled the Eagle and Robin Red Breaſt, 
both bearing at the end the ſignature of A. R. Scor. are not to be 
found in Banantyne's MS. nor in any other collection, prior to Al- 
lan Ramſay's producing them in his Evergreen, anno 1724. 


Lord Hailes.and Dr Beattie conjecture, juſtly, the Viſion to have 
been the compoſition of ſome friend to the cauſe of the houſe of Stuart, 
and written about the aera of the rebellion 1715. This was truly the 
caſe, I flatter myſelf that I can now produce the author, who was 
no other than the firſt editor of the Viſion, under the ſignature of 
A. R. Scor, i. e. Allan Ramſay Scotus. As the poem is to be found 
in no other collection prior to the Evergreen, this, of itſelf, affords 
a preſumption, which comes very near to certainty, in pointing out 
the author: Other circumſtances enforce this preſumptive proof, and 
complete the evidence. Allan Ramſay's political principles may, in 
a great meafure, be gathered from his writings. In his family, and 
amongſt his intimate friends, he was known to be warmly attached 
to the Stuart family, As he was a man of pleaſant humour, and pa- 
troniſed by moſt of the wits and men of genius of his time, many 
of whom were eminent in the ſervice of government *, he was cau- 


tious 


* Among theſe, particularly, may be mentioned the late Lord Preſident Forbes, 


Sir John Clerk of Pennycuik, one of the Barons of Exchequer, Joſiah Burchet, Eſqz, 
Secretary of the Admiralty, &c. 
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tious of giving offence by his political principles ; and, although it is 
now known that he was the author of ſeveral poems in favour of 
the ancient race of our Scottiſh monarchs, yet theſe were publiſhed 
without a name, and omitted by him in the printed collection of his 
works. 
' | 

On peruſing lately the Viſion, and conſidering the ſignature at the 
end, 1 flattered myſelf that I had made the diſcovery of its real au- 
thor, This led me to a further reſearch : The reſult was, that, up- 
on particular inquiry, I found, that both that poem, and the Eagle 
and Robin Red Breaſt, were known by the friends of Ramſay's fa- 
mily to be of his compoſition, though only tacitly owned for the 
above reaſon, Of this fact I had a poſitive acknowledgment from 
Miſs Ramſay, eldeſt daughter of the poet now alive, who informed 
me that her father was the author of both the pieces above mention- 
ed. *© The Roman letters, faid that lady, plainly point out the 
name and ſirname of the author, with the addition of his country, 
© which he always was proud to acknowledge.“ 


As to the laſt poem, I have heard that it was written on the oc- 
caſion of ſome injury done to the author, which he did not chooſe 
to mention. 


The Viſion was not the only poem which Allan Ramſay wrote 
upon the ſame principles, without giving his name. As he was, in 
opinion, an enemy to the Union of the two kingdoms, he wrote a 
burleſque ſatyrical poem of four canto's, profeſſedly on that ſubject, 
under the title of A Tale of three Bonnets.“ This was publiſhed 
without a name, though well known to be his amongſt his moſt in- 
timate friends. | 


Ir 
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It will probably be objected, that none of Ramſay's other poems 
abound with ſuch grandeur of imagery as the Viſion, This, in ſome 
degree, may be granted; and yet, without any great portion of ere- 
dulity, the author of the Gentle Shepherd, one of the fineſt paſtoral 
comedies that any nation has produced, may not be thought unable 
to write the Viſion, The two poems cannot, indeed, be compared 
together. It would have een as prepoſterous to have introduced the 
grand and ſublime in the dia!opue of ſhepherds, as to have dreſſed 
them in ſilk, with hats and tcathers, and to have made them ſpeak 
the language of a court. | 


The ſubject often elevates the genius of the poet beyond his uſual 
flight. Ramſay's natural genius led him to paſtoral poetry: His fort 
was in pictureſque rural deſcription, in which he diſplays a rich fan- 
cy. He may be fliled a Poetical Landſcape Painter. The ſcenery 
of his Gentle Shepherd may, and actually has, furniſhed ſubjects for 
many a beautiful landſcape, 


Some of his paſtoral ſongs breathe a Virgilian ſtrain, The Yellow 
Hair'd Ladie is beautiful and claſſical. Although no ſcholar, yet, in 
his attempt to paraphraſe ſome of the odes of Horace, he has caught 
the ſpirit of his maſter, 


The paraphraſe of the iſt, gth, and 31ſt, are cloſe and poetical. 
His Addreſs to the Whin- buſh Club, and his Roſe Tree, are original 


and elegant. 


It muſt be confeſſed that our poet is often unequal to himſelf: He 
could not reſiſt a ludicrous thought when it occurred; and often 
flood in need of a temperate hand to guide the rein of his fancy; 
but, when his ſubject naturally prompted him, he riſes up to it with 
becoming dignity ; as in his Clyde's Welcome to his Native Prince, 

; his 
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his Ode to Sir William Bennet, &c, I ſhall conclude the argument 

with a quotation from his Proſpect of Plenty; which, as the ſubject i 
would admit, thows that our poet could ſoar non ſitata nec tenui 
penna. 


Now Nereus rifing from his watr'y bed, 
'The pearly draps hap down his lyart head, 
Oceanus with pleafure hears him ſing, 
Tritons and Nereids form a jovial ring, 
And dancing on the deep attention draw, 
While all the winds in love, but ſighing blaw. 
The ſea-born poet ſang, in ſweeteſt ſtrain, 
Britons be blyth,—&c. 


Our poet no doubt had one of the moſt ſublime of Horace's Odes, 
Paſtor cum traheret, in his eye; but the figure and noble appearance 
of the ſea-born prophet, old Nereus, and the train of nymphs and 
tritons, is original and ſublime. —To return to the Viſion: As the 
poem is not in every body's hands, I ſhall annaliſe a few of its ſtan- 
Zas, 
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The ſubject is pathetically introduced in the 1ſt ſtanza, and 
ſtrongly impreſſes the mind of the reader with the miſerable ſtate of 
Scotland in the beginning of the 14th century, the aera in which the 
poem is ſuppoſed to be written. 


The ſtorm in the 2d ſtanza is deſcribed with all the powers of 
poetry; nothing but nature itſelf can ſurpaſs the grandeur of the 
ſcene deſcribed. 


The air grew ruch, with boiſteous thuds 
Bauld Boreas branglit outthrow the cluds 


Maiſt lyke a drunken wight ; 
| The 
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The thunder crackt, and flaughts did rift 
Frae the black viſſart of the lift, 
The forreſt ſchuke wi fright; 

Nae birds abune their wing extenn, 
They ducht not bide the blaſt. 
Ilk beiſt bedeen bang'd to thair den 
Until the ſtorm was paſt.— 


In the 4th and 5th ſtanzas, the Guardian Genius of Scotland, un- 
der the figure of dt Andrew, with his filver locks, armed, and lead- 
ing in his hand the lion, the armorial emblem of Scotland, is finely 
painted. His appearance and ſpeech are becoming the Genius of a 
warlike nation, I cannot omit quoting it. 


Great daring dartit frae his e'e, 
A braid ſword ſhogled at his thie, 
On his left arm a targe; 
A ſhynapd ſpeir fill'd his right hand, 
Of ſtalwart mak, in bane and brand 
Of juſt proportion large 
A various rainbow colourit plaid 
Owir his left ſpaul he threw, 
Doun his braid back, frae his quhyt heid, 
The ſilver wymplers grew: 
Amaiſit, I gaiſit 
'To ſe led at command, 
A ſtrampant and rampant 
Fers lyon in his hand, 
Whilk held a thiſtle in his paw,—8&c. 


In the 15th ſtanza, the deciſive battle of Bannockburn, which 
fixed the crown on the brow of King Robert Bruce, and gave liber- 
ty to Scotland, is deſcribed with poetical fire, 


In the 15th and 18th ſtanzas, the convention of the guardian 
powers of the ſeyeral nations, and the fplendour of the hall, glow 


with the richeſt colours of painting and . 
But, 
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But, amidſt the beauties of the piece, it muſt be acknowledged 
there are ſeveral blemiſhes, The ſubject of the poem is grave and 
ſolemn. To a people groaning under 1 very and oppreſſion, the de- 
ſcent of a guardian ſpirit, to announce the period of their miſery, 
and their reſtoration to liberty, by the fortitude and virtue of their 
native hero, is one of the nobleſt ſubjects that can fill the mind of a 
poet. It is dignus vindice nodus. Accordingly, it is rehearſed by 
our poet with becoming dignity, from the beginning to near the end 
of the 18th ſtanza, at 


Then roundly and ſoundly we drank like Roman gods. 


Here follows a ludicrous deſcription of a riotous debauch of Jupiter 
and his drunken compeers, the heathen gods of the ancients! Atter 
which is introduced, in the {ame ludicrous ſtrain, the guardian genii 
of modern nations at their cups! There may be fancy and humour 


in the characters, but they are caricatures miſplaced, and unſuitable. 


to the ſolemn dignity of the ſubject. To introduce buffoonry into 
ſuch a piece, has the effect of turning the whole into ridicule, Ram- 
fay's natural turn led him to drollery; and when the fit ſeized him, 
his vein of humour run freely, and without controul. Here he ſtood 


in need of a friend to have pinched his ear, If | miſtake not, were 


the verſes from the paſſage above quoted, to the beginning of ſtanza 
23d, to be lopped off, the poem would loſe none of its beauties. A 
few leſſer faults, and vulgariſms of expreſſion, ſtrongly characteriſtic 
of the author, might be pointed out; but theſe are loſt in the gene- 
ral ſplendour of the whole compoſition, 


The poet, in the 23d ſtanza, reſumes his ſolemn train, and pro- 
ceeds with ſuitable dignity to the end of the poem. The concluding 
ſtanza is ſo beautiful, that by thoſe that have not the poem at hand 


I ſhall be forgiven for here inſerting it. EE 
Eee Now 
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Now Flora in her clene aray 
New waſhen with a ſhower of May 
Luket full ſweit and fair, 
Quhyle hir cleir huſband frae abuve 
Sched down his rayis of genial luve, 
Hir ſweits pertumit the air; - 
The windis wer huſhit, the welkin cleir'd, 
The glumand cloudis wer fled, 
And all as ſaft and gay appeir'd 
As an Elyfian ſched, 
Quilk heifit, and bleiſid 
. My hert with fic a fire 
As raiſis thir praiſis 
That do to Heven aſpire. 


Quod ALLAN RAusAr Scotus. 


Three Scottiſh Poems, with a previous Diſſertation on the 
Scoto-Saxon Dialect. 


By the Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL. D. 


THE Society of Scottiſh Antiquaries having, ſome years ago, 
done me the honour to name me one of their correſponding mem 
bers, I attempted to thank them by an Epiſtle, written in the Scoto- 
Saxon dialect, which, until of late, was the general language of all 
the low-lands of North Britain, and is {till prevalent among the peo- 


ple of the north-eaſt provinces, 


The 
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The gentlemen, who are now employed in preparing for the preſs 
a volume of their Tranſactions, have intimated a wiſh that 1 would 
conſent to have that Epiſtle publiſhed; to which I can have no ob- 
jection but one, namely, that | think it hardly worthy of publication. 
It was the haſty production of a very few leiſure hours, when, atter 
being exhauſted with the incredible labour of collating a Greek ma- 
nuſcript, | ſat down, towards the cloſe of the day, to a ſolitary meal, 
and amuſed myſelf in trying how far I could give to the dialect of 
my native country an air of novelty and elegance, that might not 
diſpleaſe even a critical Engliſh reader. | 


„ . 


It is my opinion, that thoſe who, for almoſt a century paſt, have 
written in Scots, Allan Ramſay not excepted, have not duly diſcri- 
minated the genuine Scottiſh idiom from its vulgariſms. They ſeem 
to have acted a ſimilar part with certain pretended imitators of Spen- 

cer. Shakeſpeare, and Milton, who fondly imagine that they are co- 
pying from thofe great models, when they only mimic their antique 
mode of ſpelling, their obſolete terms, and their irregular conſtrue- 
tion. Thus, to write Scottiſh poetry, (for proſe has been ſeldom at- 

. tempted), nothing more was deemed neceſſary than to interlard the 
compoſition with a number of low words and trite proverbial phra- 
fes, in common uſe among the illiterate; and the more anomalous 
and farther removed from polite uſage thoſe words and phraſes were, 
ſo much the more appoſite and eligible they were accounted, It was 
enough that they were not found in an Engliſh lexicon to give them 
a preference in the Scottiſh gloſſary; nor was it ever once conſider- 
ed, that all words truly Anglo-Saxon were as truly Scoto- Saxon 
words; and that every exotic term which the Englith have borrowed 
from other languages, the Scots had an equal right to approptiate. 
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In the mean while, grammatical analogy and critical accuracy 
were totally neglected. There was no general ſtandard of either 
E e e 2 orthoepy 
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orthoEpy or orthography; and every one adopted that mode of fpel- 
ling and phrazing which © was good in his own eyes,” 


perhaps this inveterate error is, at this day, ſcarcely worth the 
pains of correcting. Few perſons of genius and learning will be in- 
clined to write in the Scottiſh dialect; and if any were inclined, they 
could not look for encouragement or imitators. . Men will ever fol- 
low thoſe purſuits that lead to riches or fame; and Scottith compo- 
ſition, either in proſe or poetry, will neither fill the writer's purſe 
nor emblazon his reputation, 


Yet [ cannot help fometimes thinking, that the neglect of culti- 
vating the dcoto- Saxon tongue has been attended with ſome detri- 
ment to the Enyliſh language; that many words and phraſes of great 
energy and beauty are ſtill preſerved in the former which the latter 
wants, and which all its borrowed treaſure but imperfectly ſupplies; 
and that, if the Scots, remaining a ſeperate nation, with a King and 
court reſiding among them, had continued to improve and embelliſh 
their own dialect, inſtead of ſervilely aping the Engliſh, they would 
at preſent be poſſeſſed of a language in many points ſuperior to the 
Engliſh. 


That this may not be confidered as a paradox, I will endeavour to 
ſupport it by proofs that appear to me nearly concluſive; proofs 
drawn from the hiſtory and compariſon. of the two dialects. 


That the Engliſh and Scottiſh were originally but one language, 
is hardly queſtionable, lt was introduced into Britain by the Anglo- 
Saxons about the middle of the ſixth century, and, with their con- 
queſts, ſoon ſpread itſelf over all the ſouthern part of the iſland, ex- 
cept whither the old inhabitants retired in bodies, and with their 


own laws and cuſtoms, retained. alſo their Celtic dialect. 
f How 
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How long the Saxon remained in Britain, in the form in which it 
was introduced, it is now impoſſible to aſcertain, for want of coeval 
written monuments, Some Britiſh words would naturally mix with 
it, either from connubial affociaiion or contiguous abode. The old 


names of places (with perhaps ſome little variety of pronunciation) 
would be generally adopted; and, if there were any ſcience, art, 
uſage, implement of war or huſbandry, ſpecies of food or raiment, 


or any other thing peculiar to the Britons, or unknown to the Sax- 
ons, the Britiſh appellation would probably be retained. In the 
fame manner, though not perhaps in the ſame proportion, would the 
Britons borrow from the Saxons, 


But, as their mutual friendſhip was not of long continuance, and 
was ſucceeded by mutual averſton, it is not in the leaſt probable, that 
the original genius and texture of either language received any con- 
fiderable alteration from ſo ſhort an intercourſe, Accordingly, the 
people of Wales and Cornwall continued to ſpeak the Celtic dialects. 
that were peculiar to them at the time of the Saxon invaſion; and 
the Saxons to uſe nearly the ſame Teutonic dialect — they 
brought from the Continent. 


Some changes, indeed, may probably have been made in it by the- 
introduction of Chriſtianity among them, through the medium of 
Roman miſſionaries. From theſe they certainly received their alpha- 
ber, and learned the art of writing, which they adapted ſooner to 
their mother tongue than perhaps any other barbarous nation, Their 
mother tongue, if not a poliſhed, muſt, even then, have been a co- 
pious language, as they could expreſs in it the myſteries, ſacraments, 


and rites, of their new religion, which we ſhall hardly find any other 


converted people to have done. The miſſionaries themſelves very 
wiſely encouraged the cultivation of the Saxon among their new 
converts, as the beſt mean of ſecuring. their converſion, The laws of 


Edelbert, 
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Edelbert, the firſt Chriſtian King of Kent, were written in Saxon *, 
In Bede's time, many of the clergy knew no other language. This 
we learn from Bede himſelf, in his letter to Biſhop Ecgbera . For 
the ſake of ſuch, as well as for that of the laity, he tranſlated into 
Engliſh the Creed and the Lord's prayer 4. This, indeed, thows the 
great ignorance of the clergy ; but it alſo ſhows that the Saxon was 
then, and mult have been before, a written language, 


It had been applied even to poetry, Caedmon, who died in 670, 
turned almoſt all the Scripture hiſtory into Saxon verſe; and ſo 
ſweetly pathetic were his ſtrains, that he was, like all ot er great 
poets, ſuppoled to be inſpired: No poſterior bard could rival him ||. 
It is much to be regretted that thoſe poems of Caedmon are loſt, 
except a very ſmall fragment, prelerved in Alfred's tranſlation of 
Bede's Hiſtory; and which may be ſeen there, or in the 3d volume 
of Hickes's He, us. 


On the invaſion of the Danes, towards the cloſe of the ninth cen- 
tury, and their complete conquelt of the country in 1017, the Saxon 
| idiom 


Quae conſcripta Anglorum ſermone hactenus habentur; Bede, lib. 2. chap. 5. 


+ Et quidem omnes, qui Latinam linguam lectionis uſu didicerunt, etiam haec (ſym- 
bolum Apoſtolorum et Dominicam orationem) optime didiciſſe certiſſimum eſt: Sed 
idiotas, hoc eſt eos qui propriae linguae notitiam habent, haec ipſa tua lingua dicere, ac 
ſedulo decantare facito. Quod non ſolum de Laicis, i. e. in populari adhuc vita conſti- 
tutis, verum etiam de Clericis, five Monachis, qui Latinae ſunt linguae expertes, fieri 
oportet; Epiſt. ad Ecgbertum Antiſt. et Smith, p. 306. 


+ Propter quod et ipſe multis ſaepe ſacerdotibus idiotis haet utraque in linguam An- 
glorum tranſlata obtuli. | | 


Et quidem, et alii poſt illum in gente Anglorum religioſa poemata facere tentabant : 
Sed nullus eum aequi; arare potuit, Nam ipſe, non ab hominibus, ſed divinitus adju- 
tus, gratis canendi donum accepit. 
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tdiom was ſomewhat altered, though not nearly ſo much as Hickes 
and others would have us to believe. The Daniſh, being originally 
derived from the ſame ſource, readily incorporated itſelf into a fitter 
dialed; and the wile, unviolent, conduct of Canute contributed not 
a little towards this incorporation, 


In this Dano- Saxon, we have a ſufficient number of monuments 
remaining to enable us to form a juſt idea of its comparative value, 
with reſpect to other languages of that age; and, impure as it may 
be called, it will certainly bear the compariſon, 


But the Norman Conqueſt was like to be more fatal to the Saxon, 
William, by a tyranny peculiar to himſelf, endeavoured to aboliſh 
the very language of his Engliſh ſubjects, and to ſubſtitute, all at 
once, his own French jargon in its ſtead, French was the only 
tongue that was tolerated at court; the laws were written in French; 
French ſchools were eſtabliſhed all over the country; and the Saxon 
was univerſally proſcribed, 


The Saxon, however, which has always been the language of 
freemen, tenaciouſly kept its ground, and in the end triumphed over 
its imperious rival, although not without retaining the ſcars of many 
wounds received in the conflict. 


This Normanic-Dano-Saxon is the preſent Engliſh tongue; but ſo 


much amended, amplified, and embelliſhed, ſince the revival of let- 
ters, that it is, confeſſedly, one of the moſt correct, moſt copious, and 
moſt. energetic languages in the world *, 

| | Let 


® A good hiſtory of the origin, progreſs, and perfection of Fngliſh proſe is yet want- 
ing. The Rev, Mr Herbert Croft has aſſured me, that he has ample materials for ſuch 
| 4 
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Let us now inquire when and how the Saxon was firſt introdu- 
ced into Scotland; what was its gradual progrels; and what were 
its diſtinctive characteriſtics at the union of the two kingdoms under 
one Sovereign. 


If it were true, as ſome modern writers have imagined, that the 
low-lands, or eaſtern parts of Scotland, were originally peopled by 
German Goths “, this inquiry would be unneceſſary ; and the Scot- 
tiſh dialect would, in point of Britiſh naturalifation, have a prior 
claim to the Engliſh; for thoie parts of Scotland were certainly in- 
habited by the Picts before the Saxons entered Britain. 


But, that the language of the Picts was a Gothic dialect, I have 
never yet ſeen any thing like a pcſuive proof; while, on the other 
hand, we have at leaſt one very ſtrong negative proof that it was not 
a Gothic dialect. The names of all the rivers, mountains, towns, 
villages, and caſtles, of any note or antiquity, from Berwick-law to 
Buchanneſs, and from Buchanacſs to A:der-vier, are all evidently 
Celtic. We muſt, then, either ſuppoſe that the language of the Pics 
was a diale& of the Celtic; or that they were not the original inha— 


bitants of the country; or, in fine, that, after the extiuction of the 
Pictiſh empire, or rather its union with that of the iriſh-Scors, the 


language 


a work. May we not hope, then, that, when he has finiſhed his preſent great under- 


taking, (a complete Dictionary of the Englith Language), he will apply thoſe materials 
to their proper uſe ? 


Mr Hume, in the ſirſt edition of his Hiſtory, had ſaid, This cannot be doubted,” 
and added, that „the language ſpoken in thoſe counties is a ſtronger proof of this 
« event, than can be oppoſed by the imperfect, or rather fabuicus annals which are ob- 
« truded on us by the Scottiſh hiſtorians,” This ſeems to me an odd fort of argument, 
By the ſame mode of reatoning, I might prove, that the eaſt of England was originally 
peopled by Angles or Saxons, In the latter editions of Hume's Hiſtory, this paſſage is 
ot found. 
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language of theſe latter univerſally prevailed, and effaced the very 
remembrance of its Gothic predeceſſor. The ſecond of theſe ſuppo- 
ſitions is contrary to hiſtory ; the third is belied by experience: The 
firſt, then, is the only one that is founded on' probability, 


To this ſtrong negative argument, we may add a ſort of poſitive 
preſumption, The names of the Pictiſh Kings, and the few appella- 
tives of their tongue, that have been preſerved in Bede, and other 
ancient writers, ſeem to be as much Celtic as the proper names. of 
places. I am perfectly aware, how deceitful are the arguments de- 
rived from mere etymology : there is hardly any branch of litera- 
ture that is liable to be more abuſed, Still, however, a rational ety- 
mology is often of great uſe in diſtinguiſhing nations, and tracing, 
their remote origins; eſpecially if corroborated by other probable 
arguments; and we find that thoſe even who affect to deſpiſe it the 
moſt, have occaſtonally recourſe to it, for the ſupport of theic own 


favourite ſyſtems, 


Whether the Pictiſh dialect were exactly the ſame with that of 
the Iriſh-Scottiſh, there is no certain criterion, by which we can 
judge. I am inclined to believe that there was a ſhade of differ- 
ence z as great perhaps as there is between the Erſe of Arran and 
that of Uiſt; but ſtill it was a Celtic dialect; and more or leſs in- 
telligible to all thoſe who ſpoke Celtic. The Aberdeen breviary 
commemorates, on the 24th of Auguſt, a Saint Erchad, born at Kin- 
cardine in Mearns, (confeſſedly a part of the Pictiſh kingdom) who, 
going to Rome, was conſecrated Biſhop of the Scottiſh nation ; and, 
on his return, paſſed through the provinces of the BriToNs and: 
Scors, preaching the word of God, until he came to the place of 
his nativity, That is, as I conceive it, he preached to all the 
CETTIc inhabitants in his mother-tongue ; but not to the Saxoxs, 
whoſe language he did not underſtand. It is alſo worth. remarking, 
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that of about one hundred Saints names, of which the Scottiſh Ca- 
lendar conſiſts, there are only three, I think, that are Saxon; and 
thoſe three are poſterior to the tenth.century. 95 


Taking it for granted, then, at preſent, that the inhabitants of 
Scotland received their Saxon dialect from England, I will try to ac- 
.count for its progrels, and its peculiarities, the beſt I can, 


With regard to the more ſouthern provinces, between the Tweed 
and the Forth, we may eaſily conceive, that the language of their 
Englith neighbours may have more or leſs been uſed by them, even 
before the Daniſh invaſion. Oſwy, King-of Northumberland, had, as 
early as 650, made both the Scots and Picts, in ſome meaſure, his 

_ tributaries : and a great number of Engliſh had ſettled in the ſub- 
jected provinces. In 681, the Pits, as Bede informs us, had an 
Engliſh Biſhop given them, who was under the juriſdiction. of the 
Biſhop of York, and whoſe ſee was Abercurnig (Abercorn) on the 
banks of the Forth *. Accordingly, in a ſynod holden by Arch- 
biſhop Theodore in 685, we find Trumwine deſigning himſelf Epi/- 
copus Pictorum. This, however, muſt have been after his expulſion 

from the ſee, that ſame year, in which the Pits, having defeated 
Ezgfrid, who, though brother-in-law to their King, had wantonly 
invaded their territories, either killed or captived all the Engliſh 
who could not fave themſelves by flight, and fo recovercd their for- 
mer poſſeſſions, which the Engliſh had uſurped F. 


As 


* Poſito quidem in regione Anglorum, ſed in vicinia freti, quod Anglorum terras 
Pictoruraque diſterminat.— Bede, lib. iv. ch. 26, 


+ Fx quo tempore ſpes coepit et virtus Anglorum fluere ac retro ſublapſa referri. 
Nam Picti terram poſſeſſionis ſuae quam tenuerant Angli---receperunt---ubi inter pluri- 
| — | mos 
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As the Engliſh domination had laſted only thirty-five years, it is 
Hardly poſſible that their language had ſo far prevailed over that of 
the natives, as to become the common, or even a current dialect a- 
mong them: yet, as it was a poliſhed and written tongue, while the 
Pictiſh remained in its priſtine barbarity, it would probably be 
learned by the clergy and the better ſort, were it only for the pur- 
poſe of diſtinguiſhing themſelves from the herd of the people. And, 
as the Greek was firſt propagated among the Romans, through 
their Grecian captives* ; ſo might the Engliſh captives be inſtru- 
mental in ſpreading the Saxon among their PiQtiſh maſters, For, as 
Hume moſt juſtly obſerves, * The ſuperiority of civility and know- 
* ledge, however ſmall, over total ignorance and barbariſm is prodi- 
gious f.“ 


How far, ſouthward from the Forth, the boundary between the 
two nations was now removed, it is hard to ſay; though I am in- 
elined to believe: that a part of the preſent Northumberland, and: 
perhaps of Cumberland, was on the Pictiſn ſide, 


3 F 2 The 


mos gentis Anglorum, vel interemptos gladio, vel fervitio addictos, vel- de terrà Picto- 
rum fuga lapſos, etiam vir Dei Trumwinus, qui in eos epiſcopatum acceperat, receſſit. 
Bede, lib. iv. chap. 26. 


* Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio.— Horat. 


+ The number of theſe Engliſh ſlaves or ſervants was greatly augmented- in the 
reign of Malcolm III. who, after ravaging the north of England, carried away ſo: 


many young men and women captives, that ſcarcely a village, or even hamlet, in Scot- 
land, was to be ſeen without ſome of thein. “ Anno duodecimo Willielmi, Rex Mal- 


« colm venit in Angliam, et praedavit in Northumbriam uſque ad Tinam, et multos- 


« theſauros et homines in vinculis ſecum duxit.”—Annal. Waverl. ad an. 1078, „ Re- 


10 pleta eſt ergo Scotia ſervis et ancillis Anglici generis, ita ut etiam-uſque hodie, nulla, 
« non dico villula, ſed nec domuncula ſine his valcat. invenire.“— Hoveden. P. 452. ed. 


France. 
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The long ceſſation of hoſtilities, that enſued, muſt have been at- 
tended with a conſtant mutual intercourſe; during which the Saxon 
would make nearly the ſame progreſs in ſupplanting the Celtic as it 
has ever ſince done; and of which, even in our own days, I ſhall, 
afterwards, have occaſion to obſerve ſome remarkable inſtances. 


When Bede finiſhed his hiſtory, in 731, the Picts lived in the 
moſt perfect peace and amity with their Engliſh neighbours; and 
had even adopted from them the Romiſh diſciphne, with reſpe& to 
the celebration of Eaſter ; which the Britons ſtill obſtinately reject- 
ed: another ftrong preſumptive proof of the prevalence of Saxon 
uſages, and conſequently of the Saxon language : for uſages and 
language are commonly communicated together, 


This peace between the Pits and Engliſh appears to have been of 
long duration, and not to have been groſsly violated until the reign 
of Edward the Elder, who, in 924 (ſays the Saxon Chronicle) en- 
tered into Pictland as far. as Badecanwyllan“; near to which he 
built and garriſoned a town, and received the homage of the Scot- 
tiſh King f, and of all the Scottiſh nation. From this garriſon, un— 
doubredly compoſed of Engliſhmen, would the Saxon make daily 
encroachments upon the Celtic; as we ſhall always find it to have 
done, on fimilar occaſions, 


Whatever 


* Badecanwyllan is ſuppoſed by Gibſon to be Bakewell in Derbyſhire. But this is 
altogether incredible. It muſt have been a place, I think, in the heart of the Pictiſu 
territories, where there had been no town or garriſon, before this period; but which 
was now neceſſary to keep the Scats in awe. A garriſon in Derbyſhire could never 
have anſwered that purpoſe, 


+ This was Kenneth, who, either by conqueſt or alliance, united the two.nations of 
Picts and Scots into one kingdom, henceforward to be denominated Scotland. 
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Whatever of the Saxon tongue had hitherto been received by the 
Picts and Scots, was untainted with any other dialect, and moſt pro- 


bably remained ſo till after the Norman Conqueſt. For it does 


not appear, that the Danes, during their ſtruggles with the Engliſh, 
and their eventual conqueſt of England, made any permanent ſet- 
tlement on the north ſide of the Tweed. Canute, indeed, once ap- 


peared with his army on the Scottiſh borders; but it was only to en- 


force the homage of the Scottiſh King for. the dominions which he 
held of the Crown of England. 


It is not then until the reign of Henry II. towards the year 1175, 
that we can look for any material alteration in the Scoto-Saxon dia- 
le@; but, in that year, the Caſtles of Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh, and Stirling, were put into the hands of the Engliſh for 
a ſtipulated time ; and the two firſt were entirely and perpetually 
ceded to England. As far as the influence of thoſe garriſons reach- 


ed, it would give a Norman tinge to the Scoto-Saxon; for the 


Engliſh of that period was ſtrongly Normanized. 


But the reign of Malcolm Kenmore ſeems to have been the firſt 
period of a general denization of Saxon in Scotland, That Mo- 
- narch had been bred in England, and married an Engliſh Princeſs, 
Her retinue were all Engliſh, Engliſh, in conſequence, would be- 
come the language of the Court, The courtiers would carry it to 
their reſpective homes ; their domeſtics would be ambitious to ſpeak 
the language of their maſters; and thus it would be gradually intro- 
duced into every faſhionable circle, Many Saxons likewiſe left 
England on account of the Norman oppreſſion, and very naturally 


took refuge in the neighbouring country, where they had all reaſon | 
to hope for a friendly reception. Commerce and intermarriages be- 


5 came now frequent between the two nations; and that chain of pre- 
5 | diſpoling, 
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diſpoſing cauſes was begun to be forged, which has ſince happily 
united them into one kingdom. 


Although, from what has been ſaid, it may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed, that the Engliſh had made a conſiderable progreſs in the 
ſouthern parts of Scotland, even before the Norman Conqueſt, it 
would be unfair thence to conclude, that it had become the common. 
language of the people. On the contrary, it is my belief, that it 
was yet but little known beyond the Forth, and hardly known at all 
beyond the Tay, We learn from Turgot, that St Margaret was ob- 
liged to make uſe of an interpreter, when ſhe would ſpeak. to her 
Scottiſh ſubjects“; and the King, who knew both languages, uſual- 
ly performed that office. Indeed, we can hardly conceive it poſſi- 
ble, that the common people of the more northern regions ſhould: 
have yet abandoned their vernacular tongue, to adopt a foreign dia- 
let, Their religion would partly ferve to guard them againſt this. 
innovation. They had been converted to Chriſtianity by Iriſh miſ- 
ſionaries, who ſpoke the ſame language with themſelves. Icolomkil 
was the parent ſtock, from which their whole eccleſiaſtical oecono- 
my had proceeded, From it they had received not only their faith, 
but alſo their diſcipline. The Abbot of Hii was their ſole Patriarch, 
to whom even their Biſhops were originally ſubordinate T. Their: 
Saints, as it has been obſerved, were all Iriſh ; and the Roman» 
Saxon ritual ſeems not to have been fully eſtabliſhed among them,, 
until the reign of David. 


Then, 


* Even to the Biſhops con vened in council. See Turgot Vila S. Marg. apud Bol- 


landum. 


+ Habere autem ſolet Inſula (Hii) Rectorem ſemper Abbatem, Preſbyterum ; cujus 
juri et omnis Provincia, et ipſi etiam Epiſcopi, ordine inuſitato, debeant efle ſubjecti.— 
Bede, lib. iii. c. 4. | | 
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Then, indeed, an inundation of religious orders, chiefly from 
England, not only altered the form of their worſhip, but alſo greats 
ly contributed towards the propagation of the Engliſh language a- 
mongſt them, The Culdees (whoſe morals were not the moſt edi- 
fying, nor their learning the moſt extenſive} were perſecuted and 
aboliſhed ; Icolomkil was depretiated and deſerted; and the newly 
erected monaſteries became the only reputable ſeminaries of every 
ſort of learning. In them were educated the paſtor and the prelate, 
the lawyer and the gentlemen ; and each of theſe ſerved as a vehicle 
to ſpread the language of their Engliſh teachers, 


The attempts of Edward I. and of Edward III. on Scotland, 
ſeem to have entirely baniſhed the Celtic from all the coaſts of 
the eaſtern counties, as far as Buchan, and paved the way 
for its gradual expulſion from the other parts of the kingdom. 
From the numerous garriſons which he placed in all the principal 
towns and faſtnefſes, was the Engliſh diffuſſed over all the Low- 
lands; in the ſame manner as it has, in latter times, been diffuſed 
-over the Highlands, from the garriſons of Inverneſs, Fort George, 
Fort William, Fort Auguſtus, Ruthven, Braemar, Cargarff, &c. It 
began, ſoon after, to be employed in public deeds, in lieu of Latin; and, 
in the reign of James I. our acts of Parliament were written in it. 


* 
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- cz. a.” 


From this laſt period, there are a ſufficient number of printed 
books and manuſcripts, written in the Scoto- Saxon dialect, to en- 
able us to form a juſt idea of its component parts, and comparative 
excellence. 


On analyſing the Scoto- Saxon dialect, I find it compoſed ; Firſt, 
and chiefly, of pure Saxon ; Secondly, of Saxonized Celtic, whe- 
ther Welſh, PiQiſh, or Erſe ; Thirdly, of Saxonized Norman or 

old French; Fourthly, of more modern French Scoticized; Fifthly, 
8 | | of 
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of Daniſh, Dutch, and Flemiſh, occaſionally incorporated; Sixthly;. 
ef words borrowed from the learned dead languages. It muſt not 
however be ſuppoſed, that all theſe are blended together in the ſame 
proportion in every Scottiſh provincial dialect. The Welſh words 
are principally to be found in the more fouthern provinces, the 
Pictiſh and Erſe in the more northern; The Daniſh, Dutch, and 
Flemiſh all along the eaſtern coaſt, eſpecially in the trading towns 
and fiſhing villages“: terms relative to the arts, politeneſs, and 
luxury, are moſtly French; and Greek and Latin. e are N 
to be found but in authors. 


I now proceed to the laſt part of my deſign; which is to ſhew,, 
that the Scoto-Saxon dialect was, at the union of the two nations; 
equal in every n in ſome reſpeAs nme to the ee 
dialcct. S000"; | 100 


Fhree thitige * to dankte the perfection, or rather relative 
fuperiority, of a language: we energy, and harmony. 


A language is rich in proportion to the coploutacth of its voca- 
buſary 3 and this will principally depend, Firſt, on the number of 
its primitive or radical words. Secondly;. on the multiplicity of its 
derivations and compounds, Thirdly, on the variety of its in- 
flexions. Now to:me tt appears, that in all, or almoſt all, theſe re- 
ſpects, the Scottiſh. dialect of the Saxon has ſome advantage over 
the Engliſh dialect. | 


As to primitives, there is no ſort of doubt, All thoſe contained 

in our beſt Engliſh: lexicons are to be met with in the Scottiſh 
writers, | 

v4 The inhabitants of the latter have, indeed, many words and' phraſes, that appear 


to be peculiar to them, Their intermarrying only among themſelves may be one cauſs 
of this. | 
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writers, and are ſtill uſed in the Scottiſh colloquial dialects, and 
many hundreds, beſides, which are not found in our lexicons ; but 
which are as pure Saxon or Teutonic as any of thoſe we uſe : not 
to mention a conſiderable number of Celtic and French radicals, 
which, as | have already obſerved, have been adopted into the Scot- 
tiih nomenclature ; without the leaſt violence to the genius of the 
language, or the ſmalleſt appearance of heterogeneoulneſs, 


On the ſame fide is alſo the ſuperiority ariſing from the multipli- 
city and multifariouſneſs of derivatives and compounds *. It is 
true, indeed, that neither the Scots nor the Engliſh are extremely 
rich in this particular: ſtill, whatever ſuperabundance there is, be- 
longs evidently to the former. In the richeſt of all languages, thar 
of the Greeks, one copious ſource of wealth is the great number of 
terms that diminiſh, augment, or modify that primary idea ; and it 
was the great ambition of the beſt Latin writers to rival them in 
this point, For inſtance, from the Greek 19»=% a man, we find 
the following diminutives «e707. arlgeragor, ang wgerinxe; which the 
Latins tried to imitate by their homulus, homuncio, and homunculus. 
So from *** a girl, come 94191, age, xogdor, cg and fogirni? ; for 
which the Latins have only pupa, puella, and puellula. It is incredible 
what variety, what imagery, and what ſweetneſs ariſe from the pro- 
per uſe of ſuch diminutives. The well known ode of Adrian to his 
dying ſoul ſhall ſerve as an example, | 


3 Animula vagula, blandula ! 
Hoſpes comeſque corporis ! 
Quae nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis jocos. 


The 


I join theſe together, becauſe it is not eaſy ts diſtinguiſh them. Perhaps, to 
ſpeak more properly, every derivative is a compound; although in thoſe members of a 


3 G word, 


on 
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The Greeks and Latins not only modified their terms by diminu- 
tives, but alſo, though not to. fo great an extent, by augmentatives, 
Thus, the former called a man with great lips * from x#*; a. 
very rich man *>-»7«4 from #2, &c, So, likewiſe, the latter had 
the /abro, naſo, capito . Hence it is that the Italians, not with- 
out reaſon, boaſt of their language, as being the moſt copious and 
expreſſive of modern. tongues, and are wont to give, as an inſtance, 
the word capello; from which they have the diminutives capelletto, 
capellino, capelluccio, of which the laſt two expreſs prettineſs like- 
wiſe, and the augmentatives capellone, capellaccio, of which the laſt 
brings alſo the idea of wg line/s. 


But the Scots ſeems to be richer{ it leaſt in diminutives, than the 
Italian; and to equal the Greek itſelf, For the word equivalent to 
capello may be diminutively modified. after all the following, man- 
ners. Hat, hatty, hattik, hattiky,. hattiken* : nor are theſe uſed: 
indiſcriminatcly, any more than capelletto and cappellino. 


Nor were the Scots entirely without augmentatives. Theſe were 
formed by adding um to adjectives, and o to ſubſtantives; as grea- 
tum, goodum, heado, mano, It is true, they are both become obſo- 
lete: yet it is not many years ago, ſince I heard a farmer's wife 
laughing heartily at her neighbour, for calling a horſe of a middle 
ſize a bore © He is more like a Hoh, ſaid ſhe. 

It 


word, which we call inſeperable particles, the original meaning is ſometimes ſo obſcure, as 
not readily to be perceived, nor eaſily. aſcertained: But we are accuſtomed to call thoſe 
words derlvatives, which have ſome ſuch particle added; and compounds, ſuch as have 
it prefixed ro them, Thus un- true is called a compound; but truly a derivative. Yet 
y is only the abbreviation of ile or lick, and ?rue-like is as much a compound as un- 


rute. 


* So correſponding to the Greek examples, man, manny, n manniky, and matte 
nikin ; lass, loſſy, lafſik, laſſiky, and kin. 
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It has been remarked by Grammarians, that the Latins, in order 
to make their common diminutives {till more diminut: ve, ſometimes 
prefixed the words paruns, minutur, &c. as parva munuſcula, minu- 


tae interrogatiunculue. So the Scots, a little manikin, a wee wifikin, 
and a wer- wer babiky, Wc, 


With regard to the variety of compounds, both Engliſh and Scots 
are greatly defective, compared with ſome other languages: but the 
former, | think. is more ſo than the latter, When I ſpeak of com- 
pounds, I mean not here, ſuch as we have adopted from the Greek 
and Latin, as philoſophy, mathematics, conſecration, concurrence, oc. 
but fuch as are made up of two or more Saxon terms, whether ſepa—- 
Table or inſeparable, as man ſervant, mard- ſervant, flone- cutter, heed- 
leſs, childiſh, untoward, godlike, unjuſtly, loathſome, Oc. In all 
thefe and other ſimilar combinations, the Scots is equally rich with 
the Engliſh, and has in ſome of them a variety of forms unknown 
to the Engliſh. - Thus we uſe either ty or tith, as poverty and poor 
tith, rarety and raretith ; dom or rik, as kingdom and kingrik ; ly or 
fum. as ugly or ugfum ; un or wan, as unlucky, wanchancy, unhappy, 
evanwierdy, And this laſt mentioned particle is uſed not only with 
adjectives, but alſo with ſubſtantives; as wan-reſt, wan hope, wan- 
Worth, wan thriſt, wan- heil, wan thank, Oc. 


Of inflexion there is nearly the ſame (that is very little) variety, 
in both Scots and Engliſh. Here we equally feel our wants; and 
the more ſo, as there is little hope of their ever being ſupplied. 
How our forefathers could abandon the principles of Saxon gram- 
mar, to adopt thoſe of one ſo inferior to it, is certainly matter of 
aſtoniſhment ; but ſo it is. I am inclined to believe that the autho- 
rity of Chaucer contributed not a Intle towards completing this re- 
6 volution 


* We have Ain ſome veſtiges of this ſort of combination in Engliſh z as unteuth, 
unreſt, : | 
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volution in Engliſh literature: for in Wiclef, who preceded him but 
a few years, we find many traces of pure Saxoniſm. Some of theſe 
the firſt Scottiſh writers retained ; and many more of them, not half 
a century ago, were employed in common ſpeech. On the whole, 
the infletions of Scottiſh grammar were. more varied, and leſs ano- 
malous than thoſe of Engliſh grammar; as any one may convince 
himſelf, by reading Douglas's Virgil, or the admirable Cathechiſm of 
Archbiſhop Hamilton, of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak after- 
watds. 

The ſuperior ENERGY of a language (independent of peculiarity 
of ſtile) ſeems to conſiſt in this, that it can expreſs the ſame ſenti- 
ments in fewer words, and with fewer ſymbols, than any other: 
and this, 1 apprehend, is the juſt boaſt of the Engliſh, Our nume- 
rous monoſyllables, rough, rigid, and inflexible as our oaks, are ca- 
pable of ſupporting any burthen ; whilſt the polyſyllables of our 
ſouthern neighbours, tall, ſmooth, and ſlender, like the Lombardy 
poplar, bend under the ſmalleſt weight. From this, no doubt, ariſes 
the confeſſed ſuperiority of our poetry; eſpecially of the higher 
kinds, the epic and tragic. This, allo, gives a peculiar ſtrength to 
our apophthegms, and to every ſort. of compoſition, where ſtrength, 
is a chief ingredient. 


It would be ridiculous to attempt a general. compariſon between 
the Scottiſh and Engliſh poetry: it would be comparing a ſmall 
grove to an immenſe foreſt : yet in thoſe kinds of poetry which. the 
bards of Scotland chiefly cultivated, the. hiſtorical, allegorical, and 
ſatyrical tale, ande the tragic and comic ballad, l would engage to 
Pick out, of the few of their compoſitions that remain, ſeveral pieces 
in every reſpect equal, in energy far ſuperior, to any contemporary 
Engliſh production. Nay, I know not if, in any language what- 


ever, a more energetic. compoſition can be produced than the well- 


known 
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known ballad of Hardinknute. It conſiſts almoſt entirely of radi- 


cal words, In 776 lines there are not above ten triſyllables, and 
four of theſe are proper names“. 


Although Harmony and energy be not altogether incompatible, it 
is certain that they are never found in the ſame proportion in the 
ſame language. Muſcular ftrength and lovely ſymmetry are rarely 
conjoined: Adonis is not a Hercules, nor Venus a Thaleſtris. The 
languages allowed to be the moſt harmonious, are the Greek and 
Ialian; and the nearer any other approaches to their genius, the 
more harmonious it is accounted, In this ſcale of eſtimation, the 
Engliſh (like all other northern dialects) is far from being high, 
Its hiſſing ſounds, its cluſters of uncoaleſcing conſonants, the little 
variety of its inflexions, and the paucity of its polyſyllables, are all 
againſt its harmony; and it requires much art and labour in the ar- 
rangement of words and ſentences, to make it in any degree melo- 
dious. ö 


If it now be aſked, whether of the two dialects, the Scoto-Saxon, 
or the Anglo-Saxon, I think the leaſt unharmonious; I readily give 
my ſuffrage, ſuch as it is, in favour of the former. For, 


Firſt, in the Scoto- Saxon dialect, there are fewer hiſſing. ſounds, 
The /h rarely occurs, its place being generally ſupplied by s ſingle; 
as ſal, bus, polis, peris, punis, deminis, preadmonis, for ſhall, buſh, 
poliſh, periſh, puniſh, deminiſh, preadmoniſh. In like manner is the 
g itſelf, whether ſingle or double, excluded from the Scots, by a 
different and often more regular derivation of verbs from the Latin. 

| | For, 


I am well aware that Hardinknute is a modern production; but it is ſo perfect an 
imitation of the beſt Scottiſh compoſitions, that it may fairly ſerve as an example of 
their excellence. 


. 
ö 
| 
| 
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For, whereas the Engliſh verb is chi-fly derived from the ſupine ; 
as to expreſs, depreſs, rompre/s, expoſe, debe compoſe ; the Scots is 
formed from the preſent or infinitive, as to exyreme, depreme. com- 
preme, expone, depone, compone ; altiough the other ſort of formation 
is alſo occaſionally uſed. | 


Secondly, There are not, I mean there were not formerly, in the 
Scots ſuch harſh combinations of conſonants, as in the Englith t, 
&, If. th, Im, mn, nct, ng, ngth. pt, mpt, and the like, which, though 
in the Latin, whence they were derived, they had nothing diſagree- 
able, becauſe they were never final, and could be digoined in ſylla- 
bication, cannot certainly, as terminations, be pronounced without an 
effort by an ordinary tongue, nor heard without pain by a delicate 
ear. All thoſe ſounds the Scots avoided, . either by retrenching the 
laſt letter, and ſpeaking and writing negleck, /el, twel, precmk, de- 
cerp, temp, kil, &c. for neglect, ſelf, tnwekve, precinct, decerpt, Yempt, 
kiln ; or by an eliſion of the prior conſonant, with or without a 
change of the preceding vowel ; as perfet, and perfyt. /olen, flown, 
Sc. for perfect, ſolemn, and ſtoln; or by changing the ſyllable alto- 
gether, as in all the active participles in ing; which in Scots, ter- 
minate in and“; as doand, ſayand, flytand, bytand, &c. And even 
here the final 4 was frequently cut off by writers, and never heard 


Thirdly, the Scots, in borrowing words from other language, 
ſeem to have paid a uſt attention to the nicer and leſs diſcernible 
ſhades of ſound (if I may fo ſay), in the commutation and arrange- 
ment of conſonants, generally preferring the ſofteſt of the ſame 


claſs, or thoſe that coaleſced the moſt readily with the following 


letter. Thus they ſaid de/cryv, lu, haif, optene, oblifit ; for deſcribe, 
| | love, 


* Or in ant, This latter ſeems to be preferable, 
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love, have, obliged. For the ſame reaſon they frequently 
changed the place of the liquids, particularly of 7, and for third, 
thirty, thirſt, firſt, dirt, wart; ſaid thrid, thritty, thriſl, friſt, drit, 
wrat, The found which we now expreſs by th, and which almoſt 
all other nations, except the Spaniards, in vain attempt to utter, was 
ehanged by the Scots into d or dd, or, to ſpeak more properly, they 
retained the ancient Saxon and Teutonic ſound and ſymbol d, which 
the Engliſh have changed into 2h, as fader, moder, broder, hidder, 
guhidder. 4 


Fourthly, it is my opinion, that even the vowel ſounds that pre- 
dominate in the Scottiſh dialect, are of themſelves more harmonious- 
than thoſe which are the moſt prevalent in Engliſh. Thar the open- 
or broad a, for example, is one of the moſt harmonious vocal 
founds, is clear both from its being the moſt common, in-almoſt all 
known languages, European or Aſiatic, from the Italian to the 
Hindoo. Yet this ſound very rarely occurs in Engliſh, but in Scots 
is extremely common, even now, and was formerly ſtill more ſo. 
Not only did it take place of the Engliſh open ſhort a; as in graſs, 
hand, man, maſs, Cc. but even of the long ſlender à as in /ame, 
dame, ſpake, awake, brake, take, nation, conſideration, Oc. It was 
alſo retained in a number of Saxon words, in which we have gra- 
dually changed it into o long, as naw, knaw, craw, blaw, thraw, 


for now, know, crow, blow, throw, Oc. 


Neither will it be denied, I think by any, but perhaps an Eng- 
liſhman, that the Italian i, equivalent to our ee, is a more harmoni- 
ous ſound than the Engliſh i long. The Scots, accordingly, prefer- 
red the former, as in the words admire, retire, live, ſurvive, require, 
&c. which they pronounced, as it they were written admeer, reteer, 
leeve, ſurveeve, requeer. 


I know 
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I know not if I ſhould rank among the peculiar characteriſtics of 
the Scottiſh dialect, that it loves to place the emphatical accent on 
the laſt ſyllables of words, or as near to the laſt ſyllables as it is poſ- 
ſible ; becauſe ir appears, not only from Chaucer, bur trom Shake- 
ſpeare, and Spenſer, that there has latterly been made a. conſiderable 
change in Englith accentuation: nor will | poſitively affir n, that 
the placing of the accent on the laſt ſyllable conduces to harmony. 
This much, however, I will venture to ſay, in every ſort of iambic 
meaſure, (in which moſt of our poems are compoſed) the preſent 
Scottiſh and ancient Engliſh mode of accenting contributes not a 
little to at in verſification. | 


There is, indeed, one found in the Scottiſh dialeQ, which | muſt 
appear highly diſagreeable to an Engliſh, French, or Italian ear“, I 
mean the guttural ch. Yer, that this was an ancient Saxon ſound, is 
hardly to be queſtioned, as it {till prevails in all the other Teutonic 
dialects. It may be alſo obſerved in its favour, that the round- 
mouthed Greeks themſelves were ſo far from deeming it harſh, that 
they frequently combined it with other conſonants, eſpecially the 
liquids A, 13 & AS IN Babu, xn xc and even in the ſemi-guttural 9, 
as in z%. Nothſtanding all this, I muſt confeſs, that it appears to 
me, even who was early accuſtomed to it, an unpleaſant ſound ; e- 
ſpecially when it is pronounced with a German or Arabic emphaſis, 
which the throat muſt labour as much to produce, as the tongue to 
produce the ſound of 7h. Be this as it will, it is certainly a very 
frequent' ſound in the Scottiſh tongue; and is by the Scots, Ger- 
mans. Swedes, Danes, and Dutch, conſidered as having nothing 
harſh in it; and that at any rate it is not ſo harſh as Ek. The truth 


18, 


* 


* It is remarkable that of all the ſouthern European nations, the Spaniards only ac- 


knowledge this ſound ;. which they expreſs by x or /. This ſeems to be 3 part of their 
Mooriſh inheritance, 
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is, or at leaſt ſo to me it appears, that it may occaſionally become a 
beauty in the hand of an orator or poet ; who might uſe it to paint 
ſtrong rough images, and make the ſound an echo to the ſenſe. In 


| this reſpect it has been admired even by a French critic, in the fol- 
lowing lines of Homer : ; 


Ai ptr re¹ν, 1g "erage" 15148 Ts oP 
Teixlea v1 xa: TiTgxx;0a Taogios is %. Ov. ix, 71. 


which Pope has endeavoured to imitate by 


No here, now there, the giddy ſhips are born; 
And all the rattling ſbrouds in fragments torn, 


Will the reader pardon me for aiming at a Scottiſh verſion, 


Headlong the ſhips are driv'n | Thick thuds of wind 
In threes and fours the ſoughand ſails reſcind ! 


If the words threes and fours be pronounced with the deep northern 
guttural found chrees, foubrs, the gh in ſoughand as the Greek ; 
and reſcind as it were written re/hind (all after the Scottiſh pro- 
nounciation) I flatter myſelf that there will be found a feeble imita- 
tion of the original. So might a Scottiſh bard avail himſelf of ſuch 
words as dochty (doughty) maucht (might) roch (rough) fich (ſigh) 
teuch (tough) with a better effect, I think, than would be produced 
by their Engliſh equivalents, May I be permitted to quote one of 
my own lines as an example ? It is the 18th of the tranſlation of 
Virgil's firſt eclogue ; where I have endeavoured to expreſs the 
great difficulty which poor Melibeus had to drag along his goat, by 
a word which, if I am not greatly deceived, has no match in 


Engliſh : 
« And en, this en I drekhli drag alyv !” 


Hh h There 
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There is yet one thing, in which the dialects of the two nations 
may be compared; namely, their peculiar mode of ſpelling the 
ſame words. This, if I had more leiſure, would afford me ample 
room for philological diſcuſhon, As it is, I muſt be contented with 
making a few obſervations, | 


Perhaps there never exiſted a nation, which had a conſiſtent and 
uniform orthography ; or, if it were ſo at firſt, it did not long ſo re- 
main, Of the moſt ancient Greek and Latin manuſcripts, that have 
eſcaped the wreck of time, there are not any two copies of the ſame 
author, in which the / orthography - is entirely the fame : and al- 
though, ſince the invention of printing, much pains have been em- 
ployed to reduce both thoſe dead languages to ſome ſort of ortho- 
graphical ſyſtem; it 1s, at this day, far from being a "HG point, 


which is the beft orthography. 


With reſpect to living tongues, the variety is, and muſt be, much 
greater. In the ſpace of almoſt every century, there are many 
changes made in the pronounciation; and this naturally leads to a 
change in orthography. So that, ſuppoſing the firſt writer, in every 
language, to have had the forming of his own alphabet, and to have 
fo happily adjuſted ſounds and ſymbols, as that in the latter there 
was at firſt, neither deficiency nor redundancy ; it is impoſſible that 
this perfect conſonance could be of any long duration. But the firſt 
writers, at leaſt in modern tongues, had not this advantage, They 
were obliged, or choſe to adapt the Latin alphaber to their vernacu- 
lar ſounds; in tlie ſame manner that the Latins themſelves had 
adapted the Greek, and the Greeks the Phenician alphabet. 

But as there might be, and generally were, ſounds in the verna— 
cular tongue, which no letter or combination of letters in the Latin 
alphabet could expreſs; an approximation was all that could be ob- 


tained; 
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tained ; 'unlefs new characters ſhould be invented to fupply the de- 
fect. This was ſometimes attempted, but did not remove the diffi- 
culty. The new character remained; but the ſound which it at 


firſt repreſented, varied like its parent wind. A few examples will 
illuſtrate this. 


When the Spaniſh, formed ont of the Latin, began to be a writ- 
ten language, they very naturally adopted the Latin alphabet, and 
moſt probably found it adequate to the purpoſe. Let us ſuppoſe 
then, what is extremely probable, that the Latin word ſoligſus, was 
according to the genius of their tongue changed into foligſa. In 
that caſe, the Latin letters would perfectly expreſs the ſound. But 
when the Mooriſh gutturals began to predominate in the Spaniſh 
language, the letters J. o. J. i. o. % o. no longer expteſſed the ſounds 
which they repreſented; hence writers were under the neceſſity of 
ſubſtituting the guttural aſpirate Y, for the labial aſpirate /; and the 
deep guttural (repreſented by z) for the liquid Ii; which produced 
the word 50%. | 


In like manner it is ſcarcely to br doubted, but the Italians at firſt 
wrote /agitta; for the hard ſound of g was as familiar to the nor- 
thern nations who corrupted the Latin, as to the Latins themſelves, 
But, in proceſs of time, the found was ſoftened ; and /agitta no 
more expreſſed it: ſo that the word is now written /aetta, 


So the French mditre, and the Engliſh maſter, were, doubtleſs, ori- 
ginally magiſter; the French evegue and the Engliſh biſhop as cer- 
tainly eres; and the French and Engliſh beau was bellus. It is 
not the leaſt curious and entertaining part of etymology, to trace 
ſuch words up to their roots, and to obſerve by what various grada- 
tions they have been metamorphoſed into their preſent form, In 
magiſter, for inſtance, the firſt change that happened was in the 

H h h 2 ſound 
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ſound g, which, when it ceaſed to be hard, muſt be expreſſed by a 
ſofter element; hence maiiſer. As this produced a ſort of hiatus, 
one of the i. i. was ſoon ejected ; this left mazfter.. In time the . 
ceaſed to be heard; it was therefore excluded, and the word maiter 
aroſe ; and by a tranſpoſition of the e, the preſent mditre: which, 
after all, does not expreſs the preſent ſound of the French word in 
any other pronounciation but their own and ours, For an Italian 
and a Spaniard would pronounce it maweetre, and a German 
mytre*, The whole French orthography is equally imperfect, not- 
withſtanding the pains that have been taken by their academy to 
render it a model, 


It has been long the fate of England to be influenced by French 
uſages. The Normans firſt corrupted our language, and from the 
more modern French we have adopted a very erroneous orthogra- 
phy. Our alphabet is at the ſame time both deficient and redun- 
dant. We are obliged to combine letters to denote fimple ſounds, 
and we denote compound ſounds by ſingle letters; the ſame letter, 
or combination of letters, repreſents different ſounds ; and the ſame 
ſound is repreſented by different letters and combinations : we have 
ſounds which none of our letters or combinations of letters can ex- 
preſs; and our letters, and even the combinations of our letters, 
have often no ſound at all. All this is ſo evident, that exemplifica- 

| tion ſeems unneceſſary, Nor is there any well grounded hope of a 
: reformation. At leaſt, thoſe who have, from time'to time, attempt- 
ed it, have been only laughed at for their pains; from the ingenious 

Sir Thomas Smith, down to the ingenious Mr Elphinſton. Yet 

. ſurely 


* To expreſs the found repreſented by maitre, there ſhould be only four elements 
or letters; and four letters, which ſhould not repreſent any other ſound. The Oriental 
orthography, which European prejudice has repreſented as ſo imperfect, is far more per- 
fect than any of ours. | | 
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furely it were a deſireable thing, that orth6ephy and orthography 
ſhould correſpond ; and that every language had an alphabet ſuffi- 
cient, and not more than ſufficient, to expreſs all its ſimple ſounds, 
It is nearly fo with the preſent Italian, and might have been fo with 
the preſent Engliſh, if our firſt writers had retained ms Saxon al- 
phabet, with the Saxon mode of uſing it. 


The Scots, moſt certainly, deviated leſs from the Saxon orthogra- 
phy than the Engliſh : and hence, their oral and written language 
more reſembled one another, Their letters and combinations of 
letters were much more ſimply adapted to their ſounds, and more 
naturally expreſſed them: they generally painted the ſame ſound by 
the ſame ſymbol; and they generally contented themſelves with 
ſymbols that were barely neceſſary : ſo that a ſtranger, once ac- 
quainted with their alphabet, might nearly pronounce the word ; 
and, on hearing the word, as nearly write it. The following in- 
ſtances taken at random from Archbiſhop Hamilton's Catechiſm, 
and contraſted with our Engliſh orthography, may ſerve as examples. 


fynally 


SCOTS. ENGLISH. SCOTS. ENGLISH, 
- Pepll people blud blood 
exempil example chaſt chaſte 
wemen women gudnes goodneſs 
levit levite hevin heaven 
jugis judges gret great 
tym time ydilnes idleneſs 
epiftil epiſtle brekars breakers 
brak brake tuk took 
parabil parable ſecund ſecond 
ſteil ſteal evin even 
wyſman wiſeman pleſure pleaſure 
finally ludgin lodging. 


Let 
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Let theſe two tables be preſented to any foreigner, who knows 
no more of our language than the power of each ſingle letter; I 
will venture to ſay, that he ſhall read the firſt in a manner much 


leſs unintelligible, even to an Engliſh ear, than he ſhall read the 
latter, | 


On the whole, then, I am of opinion, that if a philoſophical 
grammarian had exiſted in Scotland, prior to the reign of Mary, or 
about that period, and turned his attention to this object; it would 
have been no hard matter for him to reduce the Scottiſh orthogra- 
phy into a ſyſtem of equal perfection with that of the Italian. But 
I will go yet a ſtep farther; and, ſuppoſing myſelf to be ſuch a 
grammarian, will attempt to do, what I fancy he might have done: 
or rather what I would do at this day, if I had to reform the Scottiſh 
orthography.- If this be accounted a folly, it is at leaſt an innocent 
one. I do not expect that my ſyſtem will ever be followed ; but it 
pleaſes myſelf, and cannot well diſpleaſe any one beſides. It is on 


occaſions like this, that theory may take its free ſwing ; becauſe its 
ſwings can do no injury, | 


If the Scottiſh were ſtill an unwritten language, and if I were per- 
mitted to regulate its orthography, I would certainly reduce the 
number of our preſent letters, change ſome of their forms, and add 
two or three which are wanting: ſo that my alphabet thould be as 
ſhort at leaſt as that of the Hebrews, and yet more comprehenſive 
than the Engliſh one: but ſince the eyes of my countrymen have 
been ſo long familiarized to the latter, I will not offend them by 
making any violent innovation in their horn- book. Contenting 
myſelf with the common ſymbols, and their common arrangement, 
I will only endeavour to aſcertain and diſtinguiſh their powers, and 
to ſupply their deficiency, either by diacritic marks, or approximate 


combinations, 
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combinations. The numerical figures in the following Table, refer 
to the ſubſequent obſervations. 


SYMBOLS, 


— 


. . a g. , Mo c. a C. 
2 | 


1A & 


POWERS, 


a ſhort, as in hand, or nearly ſo. 
a Italian, as in father, 

a broad, as in law. 

a ſlender, as in fate, nation. 

5. | 

c ſoft. 

d. 


e ſhort, as in element. 


e middle, as in ſend. 


e long, as in /cene. 


ei German and Italian, nearly Engliſh:ay, 


For ph. 
g hard. 


y conſonant, 

h 

i ſhort, as in /in. 

z Italian, or Engliſh ec. 

ion a ſound peculiar to the Scots. 


Kk. 

oy Greek, ch German, x Spaniſh. 
J. 
Me 
n. 


25» 
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25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


„ 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


1. This is not entirely the Engliſh a ſhort, as in hand, a ſound 
not known in Scotland, till very lately ; but the ſhorteſt and moſt 
indiſtin& of all vocal ſounds, and which might be almoſt equally 
well expreſſed by a very ſhort i, and even by e or 2. Sir William 
Jones informs us, that, in all the Indian dialects,“ this vowel is con- 
„ ſidered as inherent in every conſonant *3” and ſo it ſeems evi- 


 Q © 
8 & © 


un 4 A g A g. „ 


SYMBOLS, 
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o ſhort, as in Hot. 
o long, as in Baue. 


r. 
"A 
b, or ſch, German. 
t. 
th, or 0, Greek. 

u ſhort, as in hut. 

00, or u, Italian. 

1 Engliſh as in pure. 

v. 

20. 

*. 
y as in by, or i as in wine. 
2. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


a See Aſiatic Reſearches, vol. i. p. 14. 
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dently to have been by the Hebrews, Chaldees, Syrians, and Arabs. 
I have retained it particularly in all active participles ; as doand, 


writand, &c. where it is plain, that i, e, or u, if rapidly pronounced, 
might be readily ſubſtituted for it, 


2. The Scots ſeem formerly to have known no other ſound of 
this letter, which is indeed the general ſound all over the world, 
except in England, 


3. This is only a prolongation of the preceeding. 


4. This is plainly a ſimple ſound, and would be better repreſent- 
ed by the Greek u. I believe the Scots have but lately adopted it 
from the Engliſh, It approximates to &, but is longer. 


5. This letter is almoſt uniformly pronounced over all Europe, 
though in ſome countries it is confounded with v. 


6. There is abſolutely no need for this letter; but I have retain- 
ed it to expreſs occaſionally the ſound of 5, and, in combination 


with B, that of :/Þ. 


7. The Saxons uſed this letter with a daſh through it, to — 
the Greek 0, or th: 


8. E ſhort is leſs common in Scots than in Engliſh; the next let-- 


ter commonly taking its place. 


9. The mean ſound of e, though not mentioned by grammarians, 
is more or leſs an Engliſh ſound : for ſurely it is not pronounced. 
exactly in the ſame manner in elegy and lend. But the difference is 


much more apparent in Scots. | 
Ii1 10. 


= — 
— fol 


— - — 


FE — - - 
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10. The ſound of chis letter is hardly diſtinguiſhable from that of 
:3 or Engliſh ce. 


11, The combination ei is not Enown in England, at leaſt in the 
Metropolis. It is the Italian ez, and nearly the Engliſh ay. 


12. This letter renders ph unneceſſary. See No. 28, 


: 13. This letter was originally z or zeta, but by degrees took 
y place of c or gamma. In Engliſh it has a hard and ſoft ſound ; 
but here it is always hard. See No. 19. 


14. I have choſen to make this combination expreſs our y conſo- 
nant, both becauſe 1 find it was the old Saxon uſage, and because 
our Scottiſh writers almoſt univerſally adopted it. See No. 42. In 
ſome parts of Scotland it is ſtill aſpirated. 


15. This is the ſofteſt of all aſpirates, and might, by the aid of 
two diacritic points, ſerve to denote other two harder ones. See 
No. 21. 


16. This letter has often ſo nearly the ſound of ſhort a, that it 
may be uſed for it. 


17. This is the true original ſound of i, and the only one the Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, and Germans know. It is often uſed by the nor- 
thern Scots, where the Engliſh. Pronounce it ty, as in write, rival, 


Kill. 


18, By this combination I expreſs a ſound peculiar to the Scots 
and northern eim, and 6 in Engliſh be written you ; or it 
want 


* In the Gothic alphabet 14 had the ſound of i. 
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might be expreſſed by ſome diacritic mark over the preceding con- 
fonant, like the Spaniſh n. See No. 22. 


19. The j repreſents ſufficiently the ſound of ſoft g. It would 


have been better, perhaps, to have retained the latter with a dia- 
eritic point. 


20. This letter is the Greek kappa, and renders c hard altogether 
unneceſſary, 


21. 1 chooſe to expreſs che hard guttural x by this combination, 
See No. 15. 


22, This is the ſofteſt of all the liquids, and the Scots make it 
ſill more liquid than the Engliſh, by retaining its Gaelic or Celtic 
ſound; which is alſo common in Spaniſh, and expreſſed by II. It is 
nearly the 1] in Ftench, and exactly the g/ in Italian. It might in 
my alphabet have been denoted by a diacritic point —; but as other 

three liquids are liable to a ſimiliar modification, and as one combi- 
nation of vowels, namely ion after the ſingle conſonant, ſuits all the 
four, I thought it better to uſe that combination, than, without ne- 
Ae, to 1 ſymbols. | 


23. The liquid ſound of this letter alluded to above, is found in 
the word maww (in Engliſh mew} which is to be pronounced midu z. 
and fo 1 write it. 


24. Ligoid u, or Spaniſh n, is heard in the word aue, (beneath) 
which is een and here written aniou. 


25. It has been obſerved, that this ſound when rapidly pronoun 
eed, coincides nearly with a ſhort. 
£232 26. 
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26. This ſound: might be expreſſed by oo, for o long, is bi OF A 
protrafion of o ſhort, 5 


27. This letter was frequently uſed by the Scots for b. 


28. I have retained this combination to expreſs the Greek p, and 
Latin ph. It is otherwiſe entirely ſuperfluous, 


29. This letter is equally redundant; but I retain it in ſome 
words derived from the Latin. The Scottiſh writers combined it with 
uh+to expreſs what the Engliſh do by wh ; as guhen, ghuat, quhy, 
which they probably pronounced more gutturally than they now 
do. The preſent ſound is ſufficiently expreſſed by bu or h, for it 
38 a ſoleciſm in orthography, to put the w foremoſt. 


30. In ſome parts of Scotland this letter is pronounced with an 
aſpiration, . though not ſo hard as that of Northumberland, The 
Greeks ſeem to have given it the ſame ſound, 


31. This ſound is exactly the ſame with ſoft c. One of them is 
therefore ſuperfluous, | 


32. That we want a ſymbol to denote this ſimple ſound: is evi- 
dent ; for neither the French ch, nor the German /ch, nor our own 
, at all expreſs it. It is the Hebrew w; and might be diſtinguiſhed 
from , by a diacritic point. The neareſt ſound is that of /, which, 
in Greek and Latin words, might be ſubſtituted, 


33. This letter is, in Scots, combined with i in the ſame manner 
as the liquids, as tiav; the long ſmall root of heather, 


34. 
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34. This ſeems alſo to be a ſimple ſound ; badly repreſented by 
th. The Greek element i might be ere, or t with a diacritic 
point might be its ſubſtitute, 


35. This ſhort ſound of u is peculiar I think to the Scots and 
Engliſh, 


36. This is the genuine ſound of uy, How we came to expreſs it 


by oo, it is not eaſily conceived, The Scottiſh combination ou was 
much nearer the ſound. 


37. This is in reality a compound of e and u. It is, however, to 
be obſerved, that it is not ſounded exactly in the ſame manner by the 
the Scots and Engliſh. In the mouths of the latter it ſeems to be 
compoſed of i and e; while the former pronounce it more like the 
French u or eu in the word peur. 


38. This is is by the Scots often interchanged with /, and in 
fome countries with ww, as in London. 


39. This is an unneceſſary element ; I have uſed it only at the 


beginning of words in the form of a conſonant. 


40. This letter is entirely uſeleſs ; as its two ſhades of the ſame 
ſound are perfectly repreſented by gs and &. 


41. I appropriate this letter, and this alone, to denote the Engliſh 
i long, or the Italian ai. I have not even excepted the pronoun I, 
although I know its place will, at firſt, ſeem aukwardly filled by Y. 


42. This ſymbol I always uſe to exprels its ſofter ſound, or that 
of s in the Engliſh word praiſe. Its harder ſound which is that of ds 
| of 
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or ts, may be expreſſed either by that combination, or by a diactitic 
point. The Scottiſh writers generally uſed z inſtead of conſo- 
nant. But in this I think they were miſtaken. The figure which 
they found in manuſcripts, though reſembling an z, was in reality an 
abbreviation of gh, and fo Wielef, and the Engliſh writers of his day 
always wrote. But the ſtrong reſemblance between the abbreviation 
of gh, and the laſt letter of the alphabet, made them gradually to be 
taken for the fame, See No. 14. 


I admit no ſaperfluous or mute vowel, nor improper diphthong 
or triphthong. Whether double confonants ſhould alſo be exclud- 
ed, I have ſome doubt. They may ſerve occaſionally to make the 
ſound more ſmart and determinate, and ſo to regulate the etnphalis * : 
but this can only happen in middle wh torr wine g | 


I am perfectly ſenſible that this novel orthography will, at firſt, 
have an uncouth appearance, even to Scottiſh readers; but I flatter 
myſelf, that fuch of them as are capable of reflection, and can read 
with both ears and eyes, will ſoon recover from their aſtoniſhment ; 
and confeſs that my ſymbols repreſent their ſounds more properly 
and diſtincly than their preſent orthography, 


I have now only to put my theory in practice; and this the 
reader will find done in the two hſt of the following pieces. For 
the firſt, or epiſtle, I have left nearly in the ſame form in which it 
was originally written and ſent to the Society. It thenceforth be- 
came in ſome ſort their own ; and I hardly thought myſelf at liber- 
ty to make experiments on N. [ have ventured, however, to make 
the orthography a little: more uniform, and more agreeable to the 
Scottiſh idiom, than the orthography of the preſent day. Thus ou 
and ow are never confounded, The former is equivalent to the 
Engliſh oo, the latter to ow in town, or ou in loud, En and ew 


likewife 
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likewiſe expreſs diſtin& fourids, en is equivalent to the Engliſh en 
or ew, but ew has a ſound peculiar to Scotland, and which can 
hardly be repreſented in Engliſh characters; perhaps the combina- 
tion cu pronounced ſmartly, will give ſome idea of it. The com- 


bination ie is always to be pronounced as ez, and ea like e ſhort, or 


as the ne Pronounce ca in death. 


Theſe rules are only 1 for thoſe who would read the lines 
according to the Scottiſh pronounciation. An Engliſhman may read 
them according to his own; only he is to remark that the rimes 
muſt be pronounced #2 PZcofſoiſe ; otherwiſe "og will frequently be 
no rimes at all, 


It was once my intention to add a complete gloſſary for the whole; 


but this, in my preſent ſituation, I find impracticable. A Scoto-Saxon 


Lexicon I take to be a defideratum in Engliſh literature; and would 
earneſtly recommend it to the attention of the Scottiſh Antiquaries, 
It is probable that the Society hath members in every county, Theſe 
might, with little pains, collect the words and phraſes that are pecu- 
Har to the people among whom they live. In the ſhires of Forfar, 
Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, the Scottiſh ſtill exiſts in 
its native purity, or, if you will, in its native rudeneſs. But even 
there it is every day loſing ground; and yielding to the Engliſh 
idiom. Hence the greater expediency of colleCting the old terms as 
ſoon as poſſible, and from the mouths of the oldeſt inhabitants. 


Although any perſon who has common ſenſe and can write, 
might be employed to make ſuch a collection; yet it were to be 
wiſhed that men of ſome learning would charge themſelves with the 


talk, The miniſter of the goſpel would find here a pleaſant relaxa- 


tion from his apoſtolic labours; and the idle gentleman an innocent 


and uſeful amuſement, ſ 
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In forming the collections, no word ſhould be omitted, however 
barbarous it might appear; no phraſe rejected, howſoever vulgar. 
The common names of plants, ſhrubs, and trees; of beaſts, birds, 
and fiſhes; of brooks, and rivers; of hills, and mountains; of 
towns, caſtles, villages, and even ſingle homeſteads; of every do- 
meſtic utenſil ; of every implement of huſbandry ; of every tool and 
engine peculiar to the manual arts, &c. all ſhould be ſcrupulouſly 
noticed, ' | oaks dn Teng %; 11:9 wh 

The different collections being ſent to the Society, ſhould: be put 
into the hands of a perſon capable of digeſting them into one body. 
That perſon muſt have made a previous ſtudy of analytical gram- 
mar, and general etymology ; ſo as to be able to trace the ſame 
term through all the variety of pronounciation which it aſſumes in 
different provinces, often in the ſame province, and ſometimes in 
the ſame pariſh, He ought, moreover, to be well acquainted not 
only with Latin and Greek ; but alſo with the ancient Saxon and 
other Teutonic dialects. The want of this knowledge was one of 
the greateſt defects of our great Engliſh Lexicographer. 
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Prejident, Vi Wen Wink; and M embers sf the 8 _ 
Society of Antiquaries , 


On being choſen a Correſpondent Member. 


HOW ſal the Muſe o' modern days 5 
Attemp in geud ald Scottis phraſe, | 
To thank you for the-mekil honour 
Sa graciouſly confer” t-upon her? 


Wow ! Sirs, how vogie wu'd ſhe be 

To dow in Scottis phraſe to- gie 
Her gratefu' thanks,—But ah! fu' fair 
It grieves her heart, that ſud'ren lair 
Has banis't a' the canty Arains, 
She con't upon her nati' plains 

In days of yore; and, in their ſtead, 
Wi' fremit gew-gaws pang t her head. 


The pink, the panſy, and the gowan, 
And uther flours gf our a'in growa'.; | 
The ſaucy girl has lang deſpis't, 

And noght but rair outlandics pris't: 


The filler brotch, the ilken ſnude, 


The pinner plain, the ſancted hude, 1 
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The plaitit hair, and bodkin bonny, 
| The kirtle, kurtch, and cokeruonny, 
| | She wu' na=—na,"'ſhe wu'd na wear, 
But chang't for Anglo-gallic gear: 1 
Gavze, laces, ribbans, ſtraps, and ftringsz; 
And uther ſik like gaudy, things? — 
And, nou, whan theſe her taſte ha ſpile,, e IT F 
She ſees her folly, owns her guilt, | 22 
R-grets her ſkaith, and wu'd ha“ fain | 
Her ald habiliments again, | 


71 1 * | ee 
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In vain : for her exploring ee 
Nor ſwatch nor ſample nou can ſee, | 
She goifs around——and; ſtrange to tel, 
Finds ilka Caledonian belle 

As fairly feuliſh as herſel'. 


Whare nou. the nimphs, that weent to feed 
Their flocks upon the banks ©” Tweed; 
And ſang ſa mony a winſom air 3 
About the bus abeun Fraquair? 
Wa's me! ſin Ramſay diſappear' d, 
Their tunefu' voice is na mair hear'd. 
Nor ha' their charms fin ſyne been ſhowy, 
Except to Ferguſon alone. 
IIl-wierdet wight! Wha wu' d. prefeer 
A reaming bicker o' Bell's beer, 
To a' the nectar that diſtills | 
Fre Phoebus” munt in ſucar't riſls + nent 
And loo'd ald Reckie's bouſſom laſſes, 
Mair than the maidens o' Parnaſſlis. 
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Yet he had ilka art to pleaſe, , 

And win the dortieſt ev'n of theſe, 

His was the reed ſa ſweet and ſhill 

That ſang the Laſs of Patie's Mill; | 
| To him belang't the wiel-ſtrung lyre | | | 

That temper't Hammy's nati' fire; 

And Forbes' fife, {a feat and trim, 

Was left, but ony doubt, to him. 

'Bot nouther reed, nor lyre, nor fife, 

Regarded he—bot drank thro' life, 

And leugh—until the cald o' death _ 

Chill't his heart- blude, and ſtapt his breath. 

He died; peur ſaul! and wr him died 

The relict-· muſe o Mither- Lied, 


Bot wu'd o' verſe the pours divine 
Grant me, their ſlave, bot ae propyne;z 
And dart upon my mental night 
A eam of leel poetic light; 

I'd catch a ſparkie from its flaſhes, 
And yet revive the ha'f· ſloct aſhes, 
Foſter't by you, the ſacred fire 
Su'd neꝰer a ſecond time expire; 

Bot ilka day expand and grow 

Intil a mair majeſtic low: 

Til time and aidant care ſu'd raiſe 
Its glim'ring dawn to noon-tide blaze. 


What then were wanting, bot to find 
A virgin o' the veſtal kind 
To ac the prieftly part, and lay 1 N ee ee 


Neu fuel on it e er ilk day: 
| K kk 2 To 
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To trim its hearth, and in their turn 
The elder and the etnach burn? 1.41 do avs imb of! rin buf 
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Nor will the ſearch be hard or lng ede angel wart 
For tho? *tis trues that Mither-tongue- - Macs + fl fn nick © 1" 
Has had the melancholy fate 9 . al n dT 
To be neglekit by the great, IL Nen ala 
She till has fun an open door M640.03 eh nel sud r 


Amang the uncurruptit pooh 
Wha he na weent to treat wi' ſcoerer n 
A gentlewoman bred and bonn 


Bot bid her, thoch in tatters dreſt . 
A hearty. welcome to their beſt, . 


There aft on ben-maiſt bink ſhe ſits, G 
And ſharps the edge of cuintry wWits oo 7G 
Wi' routh of gabby ſaws, an' ſays, 1 25.499 ll 1g a 20410 
An' Nun. an' gibes of uther days: : it Klum vn gong rib ba 
That gi'e ſi K guſt to ruſtic ſport, 32:47 £17259 121 to wasl 4 
And gar. the langſome night leuk Gp i At. sil 2112 4 
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At uther times, in „ 1 bet t fl: nog b 1710 
She to the cutchok ha'ds a bennnͤ —7—˙ 
And reids in ſi K a magic tone, were t bin mY Lab 22111 % 
The deeds that our forbeirs ha' done: e 7 
That ——as *tis ſaid of that faim't Greek 1 
Wha gaed to hell his wife to ſeek, 8 * 
Sa ſweet he ſang, Ixion's wheel 2 
And Syfiphus e ftane Rood fi r „ 
Nay mair; thoſe greedy gleds, that iver | E 
Till nou. had peck't Prometheus” liver, | | 
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Forgat their prey, op't wide their throats, 
And lent their lugs to Orpheus? notes, 

Sa here, gif ye attention gi'e, 

Sik ald warld wunders ye may ſee : | 
May ſee the maiden ſtap her wheel; 
The miſtreſs ceaſe to turn the reel; 
Lizzy, wi” laddle in her hand, 

Til pot boil over, gapand ſtand:. : 

Ev'n hungry Gib- his ſpeun depoſe, 

And, for a mament, ſpare his broſe! 


Sal it be ſaid, that ſi'k a charmer 
Can only captivate the farmer __ - 
And farmer's folks; while Lord and a Laird: 
Treat her like ony common caird ; 
And ſeem to be aſham't to ſee 
Themſels in ſi K mean company? 


"Tis yours, my gen' rous, gentle brithers l. = 


T'aſſert the honor of your mithers ; 
An' ſhaw they gaif as pure and gude 
A language as they gaif a blude., 

"Tis yours wi' diligence and care 
To ſeek the lang- neglekit Fair: 
Whither ſhe lodge in barn or byre.; 
Or whatſoe' er be her attire ; 

Be not afraid to own her birth; 

And bring to light her nat! worth. 


An' then to trim her up f tight 
An' mak her leuk as braw an' bright, 
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As were the wis of ony laſe 

That wu'd na for a ſtrumpet paſs. 

Ye need nae foreign foppiſh tuff 

To ſet her nat'ral beuties oft: 

Our a'in geud hamil claith (if but 

Accordan' to the faſhion, cut) - 

Will pleaſe the laſſie mekil better: 

An', ſure am I, fu' weil will ſet her, 


Gin till this dreſs owr little pay - 
Ye deem, an' mair out owr wu'd hat” 
A garland til adorn her. hair | 
And poſeys on her breaſt to wear; 

A fouth o' flours may yet be fund, 
Wi' pains, on Caledonian grund. 

Dig for their roots, ere they be dead, 
Fre Gretna green to Peterhead; . 
And plant them quick, as ſoon as got, 
In ae Lexicographic plot; 293 
I trou they'll ſoon baith live and thrive 
And gi'e you flours enew belyve. | 
Or, gin {1'k labor ſeem o'wr ſterk, 
There's yet anuther way to werk: 
Collect, wi' judgment, ſkill an' care, 
The words and phraſes rich an' rare, 
That in ald beuks, for ages by, 

Like herbs in hortis ficcis, ly. 

Expoſe them to the apen air; 

And waſh, and clean, and trim, and pare 
Their wulant parts 'm fair miſta'en 
yet they dinna grow again. 


s' WY 


„ Grow,” 
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„Grow,“ did I ſay? Yes grow they will, 
An' propagate, an' proſper, till 

Our envious neighbours, in amaze, 

Sal on their various beuties gaze; 

An' pilfer ſeeds, an' ſlips, an' ſections 
To amplify their beſt colleAions. 


Let bragart England in diſdain 

Ha'd ilka lingo, but her ain: 

Her a'in; we wat, ſay what ſhe can, 
Is like her true-born Engliſhman *, 

A vile promiſcuous mungrel ꝗ ſeed 

Of Daniſh, Dutch, an' Norman breed, 

An' proſtituted, ſince, to a” | 

The jargons on this earthly ba“! 
Bedek't, tis true, an' made fu' ſmart 
Wi' mekil learning, pains an' art; 
An' taught to baik, an” benge, an' bou 
As dogs an' dancin' maſters do: 
Wi' fardit cheeks an' pouder't hair, 
An' brazen confidential ſtare — 
While ours, a blate an” baſhfu” maid 
Conceals her bluſhes wi' her plaid ;. 
And is unwillan' to diſplay: | 
Her beuties in the face o' day. 


Bot ſtrip them baith—an' ſee wha's thape 
Has leaſt the ſemblance of an ape? 
Wha's lim's are ftraughteſt ? Wha can. ſkew 
The whiter ſkin, an' fairer heu.z, 
2 | . See Daniel de Foe: | 

4 Hybrida quidem lingua Angligana-et, Hickess 
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An' whilk, in ſhort, is the mair fit 
To gender genuine manly wit ? I PM19%, ts 935984049 NA 
1T'll pledge my pen, you'll Judgment paſs * | | 
In favor of the Scottis laſs, T 


Bot, droping metaphor, an' grantan? . 
That ſome embelliſhment is wantan' 
To grace our lied, an' mak it ſhine, 
England! with a' the glare o' thine: 
Yet haſt thou little cauſe for crawin' ; 
To mere hap-hazard was it awin !; edo? 
That thy, not Scotia's, lied an' ſtile Sep: x, 
Became the ſtandart o' this iſle, tr. dowd. | 
Had Jammie never ſeen the Thames, > 82 35 771 5 
Nor chang't the Abbey for St James,, res Ad e 200MM 5 
Edina's Court had nou been fund in 
As geud a plight, as that of Lundin: 
And nowther PiT or Fox had been 
Politer ſpeakers than MAcqQUEEN. 


Do bot compare each nation's phrafe 
In Bess's and in Mary's days, 
Is Engliſh proſe mair orthodox : 
Than that of Kennedy an' Knox? 
Does Melvil's ſtory muddier flow 
Than thoſe of Holinſhed an' Stowe? 
Are Barclay's rimes mair tight an' terſe 
Than Lindſay's or Montgom'ry's verſe? 
Does Spencer, deathleſs bard, precel 
The peerleſs Biſhop o' Dunkel? 
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If from that period, to this day, 
Our tongue has ſuffer't a decay: 
An' gin we hai' nae bard to cope 
Wi' Shakeſpeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope: 
The cauſe is obvious ſin” that age, . 
Our writers all haif had the rage 
Their a'in ald language to neglect, 
An' mimic ſud' ren dialect. 


Yet here, ev'n here, our ſtrenth appears: 
Leuk only bak for fourſcore yeirs ; 
An' ſee what Englith verſe an' ptoſe 
To Caledonian authors owes. 


Wha' firſt, wi' method, did impart 
The maxims of the healin' art? 
Pitcairn.—Wha firſt in Britain's iſle 
Rais't the Logarithmatic pile, 

On whilk great Newton built his fame ? 
Need I, need I, a Napier name? 

Wha was the man o' polis't mind, 
That Engliſh humor firſt refin'd : 

Was he an Engliſhman or Scot ? 

The warld weil kens, twas Arbuthnot, 
Wha firſt fre Nature's ſtore- houſe drew 
Her latent treaſures forth to view ? 
To ſolve the queſtion is not hard :. 
*Twas Thomſon, Nature's dawtit bard. 
What Engliſh preacher yet can vie 
Wi' Farquhar, in ſimplicity ; 

Or, in the pathos, can compare 


Wi' Carr, wi' Leechman, or wi Blair ? 
LII 
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What paultry ſtuff were novels, till 
Adorn't by Smollet's fertile quill ? - 
HiR'ry hou tedious, yet hou tume- 
Till trim't by philoſophic Hume? 
And what were criticiſm's beſt claims 
Till fixt by legiſlative Kaims ? 

Or when did on the ſtage apeir 

To pierce the heart and dra the teir, 
A tender mournfu' tale fa fit, 

As what the uthir Hume has writ. 


Had thae, and other fo'ks o' fame, 
Dead and alive, wham I cu'd name; 
Ta'en ha'f the trouble an' the pyne 
The Scottis idiom to refine; ' 
Their writings wu'd, I ween, appear 
As elegant; correct, an' clear, 9. nin 
Haif a' the Engliſh air an' figure lig 
Wi' far mair ſtalwartneſs an“ vigor. 


For, ſay, will ony man wha heeds 
The properties of baith the lieds, 
Affirm that Engliſh e'er can be 
Mair full o' force or harmony? 

Wu'd the ſubſtantial ſtile o“ Smith 

In Scottis language hai' leſs pith r 
Wu'd Robertſon's enchantan page 
The enraptur't reader leſs engage, 
Wu'd Stew'rt in fainter ſhades expreſs 
A Queen's unparallel't diſtreſs? 

Wu'd Beatie's fire or Campbell's force 
Be leſs reſiſtleſs in their courle, 
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Or Reid in leſs choice terms diſpenſe, 

The dictates of geud common ſenſe? 

Shaw me the man—unleſs his pate | 
Be crackit—wha will dare to ſay't. 


Ye then, wham Heav'n ordains to be ; 
The guardians of antiquity ! 
Can ony thing mair fit, an' mair 
Important occupy your care, 
Than to revive, and bring in uſe 
The Lied o' Wallace and o' Bruce? 
A Lied, whilk, tho' ſa lang neglekit, 
By you encourag't an' protekit, 
May yet become the admiration. 
And honor of the Scottis nation. 
Let but Mecaenaſes ariſe 
To point the way, an' ſhaw the prize z 
I warrant there ſal ſpring to view 
Baith Horaces an' Virgils too, 


Ah! hou imagination plays | 
On the bright ſcenes o' future days! 
The clouds already ſeem to fly, 
That hai” ſa lang obſcur't our ſky : 
The lift aſſumes a deeper blue, 

And earth puts on a cheerier hue; | 
To welcome, to fair Scotia's plain, 


The lang-loſt muſes back again. 


Hail! Jocxit MAYN B“; I think I ſee 


Anuther Ramſay riſe in thee: 
| Et: And 


* Author of the Siller- gun, Glaſgow, and other ingenious poems. 7 | 
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And he—tby friend—height Eſkdale Tammy , 
May yet become a ſecond HAuux. 
If, thence, the Grampian hills I croſs. 

I find a Su1rmerrs + and a Ross 4. 

The Buchan lad, fa blyth an' braw, . 

Wha wrate, ſhort-ſyn, the Farmer's Ha; 
Shall yet mair noble ditties write, | 
An' baith the Ross F in ane unite; 


An', nou, the Muſe wi' rapture turns: 

To Coila's glory, ſelf-taught Burns :. 

Wha mid the conſtant avocation 

Of a laborious occupation, 

Finds time to cull ſk tranſient flours. . 

As bleum on Galovidean moors ;, . 

And, at the pleugh, or at the team, 

Glows with a pure poetic gleam. 


Whither, in numbers fmooth and eafy,, 
He fing the dirgie of a deafy : 
Or in a ſtrain mair free an' friſky | 
Reſoun' the praiſe of Highland whiſky :: 
Or, with a Goldfmith's pencil, trace 
The virtues o' the cottage race : 
Or, wieldan' ſatire's heavy flail, 
The cantan' hypocrite aſſail: 


* A correſpondent of the former. See the Edinburgh Weekly Magazine. 
4 Author of a comedy called Jamie and Beſs. f 


+ Author of Helenore or the unfortunate Sh: pherdefs. | 


Forbes and Ferguſſon. 
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Or mind a patriot of his duty; 
Or tune a ſafter pipe to beuty; 
Or, in a frolic wanton teen, 
Deſcribe the fun of Hallow- een: 
Tho' ſome few notes be harſh an' hard, 
Vet ſtill we fee the genuine Bard. 
9 

Hale be thine heart, thou wale o ſwains, 
That grace the Caledonian plains: 
May ilka ſort o' bliſs thee follow, 
That ſuits the vot'ries of Apollo. 
A merry heart, a murkleſs head; 
A conſcience pure, an' void o' dread ;; 
A weil-thak't hut, an ingle clear; 
A fu' pint- ſtowp of reaming beer; 
A daily ſark, a Sunday coat; 
Thy pocket neꝰ er without a groat; 
An' for the ſolace of thy life, 
A bonny, braw, belovit wife, 


Su'd Fortune, mair outowr, befriend thee 3. 
An' fouth o' gowd an” gear attend thee : 
Bewar of indolence an' pride; 

Nor caſt thine aiten reed afide : 

Bot trim, an' blaw it mair an' mair; 

An' court the Muſes late and air: 

Wy critic ſkill explore the grain 


An' fan an' fan it owr again | 
Till ne'er a bit of caff remain. 
So ſal thy name be handit down 
With uther poets o'-renoun.;, 


D 
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An' BuRrNs in gowden cyphers ſhine 
Wi' IncL1s, LinDsAy, BALLANDYNE, 
G1LBRAITH, MONTGOM RY ; an' far 

Before the laif, ornate DUNBAR, 


Thy rare example ſal inſpire 
Our riſing youth with rival fire: 
Wha yet may emulate the lays 
Of loftieſt bards of ancient days. 
Then may ſome future DoucLas ſing 
A Chriftian, not a Pagan king : 
Scots hirds may Mantuan hirds defy, 
And FrrGvs with Fnzas vy*®! 


You'll ſay—my fancy paints our high 
This pleaſant piece of imag'ry. 
Perhaps it does: I'm apt to paint 
My portraits rather full, than faint. 
Vet, were our letter't men inclin'd 
To hai' the Scottis tongue refin'd, 
An' did our lang-purs't chieftains chuſe 
To patroniſe the Scottis Muſe, 
An' 


* Of all the unoccupied ſubjects for an Epic poem, I know none more proper than 
the reſtoration of Fergus II. It is ſufficiently near our time to afford general facts and 
dates; and ſufficiently remote to admit a number of circumſtantial embelliſhments. 
The poem might begin with his leaving the court of Scandinavia; he might then be 
ſent to Ireland, thence to Ikolmkil, where ſome holy viſionary might tell him the fate 
of himſelf and ſucceſſors down to the Union, &c. &c. The whole action might be 
compleated in the courſe of one year. The Scottiſh bard who would chooſe this ſub. 
jeck, might, like Homer, avail himſelf of all the dialects which are uſed in the diffe- 
rent counties: purifying them as much as poſſible from vulgariſm, and reducing them 
to one uniform ſyſtem of orthography and grammatical analogy, 
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An' gi'e to bards (like chiefs before) 
A pittance o' that ſhinan' ore 

Whilk they, wi' light an' laviſh hand 
Waſte, yearly, in a thankleſs land: 
Wha kens, bot Arthur-Seat might riſe 
Anuther Pindus to the ſkies ; 

An' ſweet St Anton's Well be ſeen 
To match Beotia's Hippocrene ! - 


BouchAx! what eulogies are due 
To patriotic chiefs, like you ? 
Wha, wi' the love of freedom fir't, 
An' far fre venal courts retir't, 
Dare to be virtuous, to be ſage 
Ev'n in this diſſipatit age: 
An' like the knabs of ancient ſtory, 
E'er jealous of your country's glory, 
Make the great int'reſts o' the nation 
Your unremittit occupation, 


What thogh in vain you ftrove to break. 
The fetters that debaſe the neck 
Of ev'ry Peer? Gin Peers be fain 
To wear the ſhameful galling chain, 
Why, let them wear it—ſtill your claim 
To public praiſe is juſt the ſame. 


What tho' your Antiquarian ſcheme 
A proje& wild to ſome might ſeem ? 
Your perſeverant reſolution 
To put that ſcheme in execution, 
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(In ſpite of ilka rub that lay 

By chance or malice in your way) 
Has bravely triumph't—and at laſt; 
The event has all our hopes ſurpaſt, 


As on the names I caſt mine eye 
That form this New Society ; 
I greet for gladneſs ; an' grow vain 
Amon' the laif to ſee mine a'in. 
Happy gif ye admit a novice, 
Like me, to the maiſt menial office: 
« Water to draw, or wood to hews*” 
Or ony uther thing I dow; YE 
That may bring nae diſgrace nor odi- 
um on the Venerable _—_ 


May you, my Lord, ba "0 the ſoul 
And maſter- movement o' the whole. 
By you inſpir't, as by the heart, 
Each vital limb ſal act its part: 
An' Caledonian blude, but ſtain, 
Sal flow afreſh in ilka vein: 
An' thence a race of heroes riſe 
Wha's fame ſal reach the beunmaiſt ſkies. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


BzroRE proceeding to the following Pieces, the Reader is requeſted to turn back to 
the Orthographical Table, p. 431. and to attend in particular to the diacriticaccents over 
the vowels, By reading a few lines with theſe in * eye, he will ſoon be able to go on 
with eaſe. 
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The Firft Eklog of Virgil, 


Tiänſlatit into Skottis vers, 


Melebeus, 
HUYL we fre naàti' felds an' dereſt hem 
Ar fors't to flè, in forran klyms to rem; 
Thu raxt at ez, aniou the ſhadan bis 
O that brad bech, meiſt wu the ſilvan mũs 
An' tech the wu'ds, reſponſif to thy leis 
To ekho bak far Amarillis' preis. 


TiHirus, 


A God he was, my frend !—At leſt to me 
The god-lyk man a god fal ivir be, 
Hua gà' this invy'd blis : héns aft, as du, 
My fättiſt lam's his altar fal imbu, 
He bad my bevs, as huylom fre to fed ; 
Me as y liſt, to tün my ruſtik red, 


K — | Melebeus. | 
Thy lot and luk, in thir unlukki deis, 


Myn admiraſhon, not myn invy reis: 

Sith äl ärün' huare'r y turn myn é 

| Nenn but diſtrubil in the land y ſè. 

Mm m : Lo! 
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Lo! her; thir gots wi” mikil pyn y dryv; 
And en, that en, y drèkhli drag alyv 
She, mang the hizils, kidan' on a rok, 
Ther left hir tuins, the hop of à' my flok.. 
Ah! gin ſum glamor had ne ble&r't ür en, 
Lang ſyn this ivil mokht we ha' forſen, 
Hu aft the blaftit ak an' bodan kra 

Tald us, misfortun was ne far awa, 

But Tit'rus ! ſei, gif it be far to ſper, 
Huat fav'ran' God he is, hua keps the her.. 


Titirus.. 
O Melebeus ! 'or y ged'to Rem, 
Y thokht that citi lyk ür an at hem; 
To huilk, nt fivir't fre their bletan' dams,. 
We ſhephirds dryv, on markat-deis ur lams.. 


Huat fül was Y ? For Rem as far exèds 
All uther tans, as firs our-tap the reds. 


Melebeus, 
But, ſei, to Rem huat motif mad the hy > 
Ntirus. 


The beſt of motifs, frend ! Far liberty; 


Huilk, tho' but ſhort-ſin-ſyn ſhe on, me dan'd, 


And ne till eld had with his hdri hand 
Beſpren't my tempils an' my chin wi' grei 
Vit dan'd at läſt, an' apin't into dei: . 
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Sin (Galaiea banis't fre my breſt) 

'Suet Amarillis 4' my ſal poſſes't. 

For Y confes, to ny it wer in vein, 

Huyl Gia'area held me in hir trhein} 4 © 
Y nouther lük't for berti; nor kat't | 
Hu wr myſel' or wi' my floks it far'r, 

Thoc' fath of fatlin's aften wer ſent-din, 

An' wal o' kebbaks to th' ungratfu? ran ; 

Th' ungratfu tan but ill repeid my kar ; 

My purs kam rarli ladin fre'the far, 


Melebeus, 


T wundir't huat mid Amirillis kry 
To à the Gods that wun aban the ſky; 
Huy on the tres unpù'd hir Apils hang, 

And huy ſhe ne mer ply'd the mirri ſang, 
Tir'rus was 4bſint—llke ſhrub an' trè 

An' bruͤk an' funtin, Tit'rus! murn't for the, 


THIrUS, 


Huat ſu'd Y du? Nen uther men Y ſa 
To kep dred thraldom's hivi curs awa. 
Nor ku'd Y hop in oni uthir huer 
To met wi' Gods ſe bontiful as ther. 
Ther Melebeus! ther my längan' En 
Firſt ſa the Ghüth, belén't us frem abèn, 
To huam tuél tyms ur altars ilken gher 
Wi' gratfu* viktims rèkan' ſal aper, | 
*Twas fre his lips Y hèr'd thir wurds divyn : 
4 Suains! fed ghar floks (he ad) as Ald-lang- ſyn.“ | 
M m.m 2 Melebò us. 
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Melebèut. 


Häppi ald min! An' ſe thy felds reman 
Thyn à'n poſeſhon ? ilke thing thyn à'n! 
Enükh, Y wat, for thy conténtit mynd : 


For tho' but bar an' barran, in its kynd 
Tho' ftens invad the hikhts, an' ſégs the plan, 


Yet ſtill, © plèſant thokht ! 'tis I* thyn A'n, 
Thy pregnant ious ne frémit girs ſal rot, 
Ne murrin tant thEm fre a fremir kot. 
Happi ald man ! her, mid thy nat?” burns: 
An' funtins bublan fre ther ſakred urns, 
Aniou the ſhad of 0dor-brethan' tres 

Thu ſitſt an' kàtchiſt the refr&than” brez :- | 
Huyl, aft ghon ofier-hedj (wha's arli flurs: 
The human' be with Egernis devars) 

Sal with its gentil ſuzuraſhons ſtep 

Thy kloſand en in bliſt an' bami flep : 

On t'uthir ſyd, the pranirs ruſtick ſang 
The bami flep ſal pleſantli proläng: 

Nor ſal the turtil or the kuſhi- dù, 

(Ghar kar) refũs their lu - lorn nöts to gh, 


 Tittrus. 


An' therefor, ſuner ſal the bunſan' der 
Fed in the ar, an' fiſh on land apper ; 
Süner ſal Parthians o' the Arar drink 
An' German Goths inhibit Tigris” brink ; 
(Beth wullan' &xyls fre the ſpot thei luv't) 
Or fre my breſt his 1maj be remuv't. 


Melebeus. 
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Melebeus. 


But we mun pas thro' triks unkent befdr, 
To Scytia's frèzand, Afrik's burnan' ſhôr; 
Fo huer Oaxis rous his rapid tyd ; 

An' Britan klift fre 2 the warld beſyd. 
Ah! fal Y nivir, in. the kurs o' tym, 
Ens mer reviſit this my nãti' klym ? 
Ens mer wi' joiful an' wi wundran' en 
Bebad my humbil kot beturft wi' gren. 
An' reinſtatit in myn Ald domain, 

Be lard of à' the tenement agän. 

Or, ſal ſum ſojer or ſum ſojer's boi, 
My we'-fakht rigs for ivir-mer injoi? 
A vyl barbarian rep my-goudin feèids? 
88! citizens, huat civil diſcord glie'ds ! 
Gang, ri, an' plaut, indkulat an' graff, 


An' prun ghur vyns, that fremit fouk mei quaff !: 


Awa! my gots ! ſhort-ſyn en happi flok; 

Ne mer (huyl pendan' fre the tuftit rok 

Ghe krap the téndir aromatick flùr) 

Sal V, reklynand in ſum ſhadoi bur, 

Be had ghù brüzan'— e mer, huyl ghe brüz, 
Attün my pyp to the inſpiran' Mus, 
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Vit her, at lèſt this nikht, unha; pi ſuan !' 
In this wel- ſhadit bur wi' me reman. 

A ruth o d pd t Apils rYP an' rar, 

Tchefnuts, an kruds, an' krem fal be: ghar Far, 


Lo! 


: 
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Lo! kurls o' rek fre nib'ran kots aſcend, 
An' längir ſhados fre the hils protend ! 


The Firſt Idillion of Theokrituc,. 


Tranſlatit into Skottis vers *. 


Shep-hird, 


| SUET, ſuet, o gyt-hird ! is the géntil brez 
That blas thro' ghon'er firs, by yon wel-es, 
But ſuetir far thy pyp !—Nort Pan denys 
Thy rival ſkil; but ghelds the ſecund pryz. 
Gif, thEn, a buk wi buttan' horns be da | ; 
To him; a teman' gyt belangs to ghn, 
Or gif a gyt he klem for his propyn, 
Then ſal a gimmar (ne ſma' ben) be thyn. 


Gyt-hird. 


Sueter, o ſhep-hird! ar the nots ghu ſing 
Than water trinklan' fre ghon rok-bora ſpring ! 
Se gin the Meſes in a ghou delikht, 

A far fat lam is thyn undutit rikht, 

Or gin thei levir tchus to ha' the lam, 

Then, ſhep-hird, then, thy pryz ſal be the dam, | | 
| ot She p-Hird. 


* In the foregoing Eclogue of Virgil, the Edinburgh diale& has been chiefly imi« 
tated. In the verſion from Theocritus, the Buchan diale& (which may be called the 
Scottiſh Doric) has been generally preferred. 
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Shep-hird, 


Wult' (lat me by à the nyn intrèt) 
Wult'd on this brem-hillok tak thy ſet ; 
An' ten thy fuſſil to ſum tendir ar ? 
Men-huyl thy gyts ſal be my ſpeiſhal kir, 


Gyt-hird. 


Na ! ſhep-hird, na! Tis nv the nen of dei ; 
Huan o' the pyp we gyt-hirds där na plei, 
For fer o Pan; hua tyr't wi' ſilvan ſports, 
To ſum quil kov, to reſt himſel', reſorts : 
A kankirt god he is—an' gif he ſha. 
His atri ſnut, he'll ſarli fleig us al. 
Rathir, © ſhep-hird—for ghè kan relat 
In miakles numbirs Daphnis' wefu' fat— 
Kum! ſit we dun, aniou this Elm's brun ſhad, 
Huar hirdlik hands a verdant bink ha' mad: 
Huar Nimph-devoted ſprings perennial flow, 
An' ſpring- féd aks, arun, luxuriant grou 
Kum, fit we dun !—An' Thirſis! gif thy tran 
Be ſi'k as Khromis (of the Libian plan) 
Erſt try'd to match, but vanli rry'd—To the- 
A gyt, that ilken gher brings tuins, y gè: 
A gyt, hua, tho' ſhe ſukkil beth the twei, 
Sal fill ùtour the milk-kog tuys a' dei. 
An', huat, than gyt Y vail mukil me 
A bran-nv kap, läng wi' the gyt fal ge; 
Tua-luggit, larj, wi' wax wel ſeatit; and 
Eyn yit reddlent d' the wärk-mäu's händ. 
G's Arüùnd 
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Arand its lip the mimik ivi tuyns ; 
Thru huilk the goudin heliokhryſus ſhyns : 
Ner this a vyn's luxvriant tendrils ſhet ; 
And on the tendrils hing the kluſtit't fret. 
Within en 'uman fits, divyali far ; 
A rob hir lim's, a ſned adorns her här: 
On either ſyd, a wel-kem't fpark is ſen 
Etlan to wun hir ſmyls an? katch hir en ; 
Huyl ſhe, unmevt, at t'en an' Yither lers; 
An' ſeman' beth to ſorn. at beth ſhe ſners. 
Yet, till, thei ſtryv, wi' le-lorn lüks to gan 
Hir rules hart—but ſtryv, lyk fels, in van, 
A bizi fiſhir, niſht, groun grei with ghers, 
Haland his net upon a kriy appers : 
Si'k wun'rus vigur the ald man diſpleis, 
Ghdͤ'd think he till wur in his ghuthfu' deis ; 
Si'k freſh floreſenc ſuels in ilke vein: | 
Si'k brani ſhino's he appers to ſtrein. 
Ne far fre him, a vynyard purpil't o'r 
Wi ryp'nan' berris, lys alang the ſhor : 
A kallan keps it—or, at leſt ſu'd kep, 
But (hedles he) tus wyli todlins krep 
Thru' the thin hédj—an', huyl this en diſtrois 
The joici graps, that en his art implois 

To rob the bag; nor wil he ces, Y wen, 
Until the lad be left withüt disj&n, 
He, ſilli ſal, for graſopirs prepars 


* 
—— — „ 


O reds an' raſhes wel-kompakit ſnars 


— 
SET 


An' neither for the bag nor vynghard kars, 
A ritſh akanthus, ſhelan' frum aniou 
Its cirklan' xs, ſems, wunnirfu ! to grou ! 
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A Kalidonian ſeilor ſald it me : 
A.gyt it koſt me, and a kebbak 0. 41 


This kap, as yit unpre'd by e mü, 
This kap unèquäl't wil Y gi to man 


Gin ghuͤ'l but ſing, an' ſing wi' weatit fyr 
The der, tho diſmal, ditti Y. deſyr. 


In mè ne menli jelus rival dred; 
Huy ſu'd ghar * be wi hide to me del. 


Sing, Meſes! ſing the ſad bukdlik rein +. * 
Thirſis invoks ; lat net his preir bè vein. 


Huäàr wur ghe, Nimphs! huar, huän th' il- fatit Suan 


Ghar datit Daphnis, liak't o' le: ſix pan? 
Did Pindus, or did Peneus ghù poſels, . 
Huan hs lei ling'rand in ſi k dep diſtreſs. 
For, neither huar Anapus' water's glyd, 

Nor huar gret Etna rers, wi” mukil pryd 
His lafti tap; nor by ſuet Akis' wav 

Ku'd ghe. be fun', thé unhäppi Suaa to (av !' 


Ev'n wafs an tygirs murn't the dian' Suain, þ- 


Sing, Meſes ! ſing the ſad bukolik ſtrein, ! 
An' lyons in the wu'ds wur hard to gran, 1: 


Sing,  Meſes ! ſing the ſad bukolik ſtrein. 
His fathfu' nout kum routan' fre the plan; 
The milk-huyt heifers ters of? piti ſhed ; 
The ſullan bull hings dün his länguid bed; . 
And ſportif kafs, deſportif ni ne me, 
Neglek the uddir, and expreſs their we! 
Nun 
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Sing, Meſes ! ſing the ſad btkdlik ſtrein. 
The Gods thémſel's ku'd piti Daphnis pein. 
Friſt gentil Hermes kam, an' kyn'li ſeid, 
Hua kills the Daphnis ! Hut hard- Hàrtit meid ?” 


Sing, Meſes ! ſing the ſad bakdlik ſtrein. 
Nor ku'd Priapus, thokh a wag, refrein 
Fre pitian' Daphnis—* Daphnis! tél me, hui 
“Has ſtou'n thy hart, aa“ ten thy wits awa ? 
* Datt man ! huy duynſt'ù? huyl wi' ſkornfu' gle 
„» She trips the fluri lan, an' lakhs at the !” 


Se thei : To à their wurds the dian' hynd 
Mad ne reply, but fed his ger” an' pyn d. 


Sing, Meèſes! ſing the d bükdlik ſtreia, 
At lenth Dam Venus kim to ſèth his pein : 
Kam ſmylan' ; but hir ſmyls (the fret of art) 
But ill concel't hir hivineſs of hart. | 
„ Daphnis, ſhe ſad, ghu vouſtit ens, that chit 
« Ku'd vinkis lev—ſei, hui has vinkis't na ?” 


Sing, Meſes ! ſing the ſad bükòlik ſtrein. 
To Venus Däphnis thus reply'd agein : 
« Ah! kruil Goddes! Hua but ghu's to blam, 
* That kendil't in my. breſt this fliakles flam? 
* Odius to mankynd !—Lo! ha ſen my ſun 
His rapid curs, throu thy vyl arts is run! 
* The ſal of Daphnis ſinks this veri hur 
To hell—ſad ſampil o' thy murd'ran' pur! 
* Suyth ! to munt Ida, huar, gin fam ſei tra, 
„ A nout-hird, ens, did—huxt we ken wi' ghü! 


« Suyth! 


' 
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* Snyth ! to Ankhiſes; and on Simois' banks, 
Mid cyprus-grovs, plei our ghar weatic pranks. 
Or to Idälian hills wi' ſped repèr; 

* Ghar päramòr Adonis weits ght ther ; 

* Ther tends his floks, an' ſmits the briſtli ber ! 
* Syn hy to Diomed, an' boſtfu' ſei: _ 

« Y vinkis't Daphnis—fekht m8, gin de mei! bn 


„ Ghe wufs ! ghè bers and à' ghe "oe rac_ | 
© Farwel Ne n me ghur hants {al Diphais u trac,” 
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„ Suet Arethùüſa- an' ghè Gllir i Tin, 

That water Thimbris fre the nib'ran' hills, 
©« Farwel !—Y'm Daphnis, hua ſe äftin dra 

„His wel- fẽd bevs to drink ade Kriſtal way,” 


%% O Pan! O Pan! huart'r ghu * to rov 3 
1 Or on the hill that halloit is to Jor; 
* Or on thyn An Menälian muntin gel 
„ Bak to Sikelian meds, ah! ſped ghirr wei. 
„Lat the nor Helika's intchantan' mein, 
« Nor Menelus' prùd mònumènt detein: 
„ Kum |. king of hirds !—an' fre a dian ſuein, 
© The pyp, that erſt ghü g#, recèr agein: 
© The ſuetiſt è'r was'blY n by mortal breth 
5 Yet känna tſharm aw?' the goblin Deth!“ 


End, Meſes ! end the ſid büköòlik ſtrein. 
He ſpak ne me—but, ſtryk't upon the plein; 
Expyran' lys.—In vein the Quen o' luv 
Attemps to reis him, an' the Fats to muv. 
His thred is kut; the flouan' fleds o' Deth- 


Queanſh lyf's fant yr, an' ſtap his gaſpan” breth: 
Nna2 
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The Meſes darlin' an- the Nimph's delikht ; | 
Diphais is plunj't in iii aikht. ind i avorye; 


Beè natur tſhanſ't Let brumils rs blrgp tf rH emmonger » 
An' prikli huins prodite the joici per; it 242] 
Lat daffindillis on the Etnagh e, 
An' doui ders 18d maſtifs in a tou; 3 
Lat hulits rival Philomela's ar, 
Sin Daphnis, luvli we ene is ne mar. 


End, Meſes ! bd the ſad bükdlik 11 
Na, gi the pryz; nor lat me ſing in vein: 
Gi kap an' gyt ; that, milkan' hir, La met . 
A di libaſhon to the Meſes pei. | 
Hal, Meſes! hal—Gin-ghe inſpyr,.& lang 
Y'll ſing a laftier and a ſueter ſang. . 


r. Bind. 
We 
O ſhep-hird ! mei thy mu x be ivir apt 
Wi fragrant henni fre the kem diſtil't: 
Eigitian figs, and ilka thing that's rar, 
Intchantan' {angſtir ! be thy deili f Ar. 
Her, tak the kap! obſerv hi wel it ſméls: 
Ghuͤ'd think the Hürs had dipt it in their wels. | 
Ge, EKiſſitheia! bring the gyt beden, - © ; 
An' milk hir her befor our Thyrſis' en, 
Men-huyl, my gimmirs ! be; ghur ſports forborn ! - 
Or died the mukil buk's miſtchivus horn, 
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Diſſertation on the Scottiſh Mufic. 


Read m the Antiquarian-Socicty by W. Tytler, Eſq; of Weodhouſelee, 


THE genius of the Scots has, in every age, ſhone conſpicuous in 
Poetry and Muſic. Of the firſt, the Poems of Man, compoſed in an 
age of rude antiquity, are ſufficient proof . The peeviſh doubt en- 
tertained by ſome of their authenticity, appears to be the utmoſt re- 
finement of ſcepticiſm. As genuine remains of Celtic Poetry, the 
Poems of Oſſian will continue to be admired as long as there ſhall 
remain a taſte for the ſublime and beautiful, 


The Scottiſh Mufic does no leſs honour to the genius of the coun- 
try. The old Scottiſh ſongs have always been admired for the wild 
Pathetic ſweetneſs which diſtinguiſhes them from the mulic of every 
other country. I mean, in this Eſſay, to try to fix the aera of our 
moſt ancient melodies, and to trace the hiſtory of our muſic down 
to modern times. In a path ſo untrodden, where ſcarce a track is 
to be ſeen to lead the way, the ſureft guide I have to follow is the 
muſic itſelf, and a few authorities which our old hiſtorians afford 
us. After all, the utmoſt I aim at is probability ; and, perhaps, by 
ſome hints, I may lead others to a more direct road. 


From 


* Our hiſtorian Buchanan, born on the banks of Loch Lomond, in the mouth of 
the Highlands, in his Hiſtory of Scotland, written above 200 years ago, gives the fol- 
lowing teſtimony of the antiquity and authenticity of the Gaelic bards and their poems : 

« Accinunt autem carmen, non inconcinne factum, quod fere laudes fortium viro- 
&« rum contineat; nec aliud fere argumentum eorum bardi tractant.— Buch. Hiſt. lib. 
primus, p. 14. folio edit. | 
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From their artleſs ſimplicity, it is evident, that the Scottiſh melo- 
dies are derived from very remote antiquity. The vulgar conjec- 
ture, that David Rizio was either the compoſer or reformer of the 
Scottiſh fongs, has of late been ſo fully expoſed, that I need ſay very 
little to confute it. That the ſcience of muſic was well underſtood, 
and that we had great maſters, both theoriſts and performers, above 
a century before Rizio came to Scotland, I ſhall immediately ſhow. 
He is by no contemporary writer ſaid to have been a compoſer. He 
1s not even extolled as a great performer; nor does tradition point 
him out as the author of any one particular ſong ; and, although we 
ſhould allow him to have had ability, the ſhort time he was in Scot- 
land, fearce three years, was too buſy with him to admit of ſuch 
amuſcinent,-Le us endeayour to trace back our muſic to its origin, 


The origin of hi in every country, is from the woods and 
lawns “. Aer 


The ſimplicity and wildneſs of ſeveral of our old Scottiſh melodies, 
denote them to be the production of a paſtoral age and country 

prior to the uſe of any muſical inſtrument beyond that of a very li- 
mited ſcale of a few natural notes, and prior to the knowledge of 
| LY af | any 


® The riſe of muſic is ſo beautifully. deſcribed. by Lucretiva that the been reads 
will cxcuſe the following quotation. 


* 14 1 
* . 4 


14 
# 


At liquidas avium voces imitarier re 
Ante fuit multo, quam laevia carmina cant — 
Concelebrare homines poſſent, aureiſque juvare :: 
Et zephyri cava per calamorum ſibila primum. 
' Agreſteis docuere cavas inflare cicutas, | 0 
Inde minutajim dulceis didicere querelas, 
Lidia quas fundit digitis pulſata canentüm, 
Avia per nemora, ac ſilvas ſaltuſque reperta, 
Per loca paſtorum deſerta, atque otia dia. 
: LucRat. libs 5. 
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any rules of artificial muſic, - This eonjecture, if ſolid, muſt carry 
them up to a high n of en 
The niok ancient of the Scottiſh ſongs, Qi preſerved, are ex- 

treinely ſimple, and void of all art. They conſiſt of one meaſure 

only, and have no ſecond part, as the later or more modern airs 
have. They muſt, therefdre, have been compoſed for a very ſimple 
inſtrument, ſuch as the ſhepherd's reed or pipe, of few notes, and of 
the plain diatonic ſcale, without uſing the ſemitones, or ſharps and 
flats. The diſtinguiſhing ſtrain of our old melodies is plaintive and 
melancholy; and what makes them ſoothing and affecting, to a 
great degree, is the conſtant uſe of the concordant tones, the third 
and fifth of the ſcale, often ending upon the fifth, and ſome of them 
on the ſixth of the ſcale» By this artleſs ſtandard ſome of our old 
Scottiſh melodies may be traced ; ſuch as Gil Morice—There came a 
ghoſt to Marg'et's door—0 laddie, I man loo thee—Hap me wi' thy 
pettycoat I mean the old ſets of theſe airs, as the laſt air, which I 
take to be' one of our oldeſt ſongs, is ſo modernized as ſcarce to have 
A trace of its ancient ſimplicity. The ſimple original air is ſtill ſung 
by nurſes in the country, as a lullaby to Rill their babes to ſleep. It 
may be ſaid, that the words of ſome of theſe ſongs denote them to 


be of no very ancient date: But it is well known, that many of our 


old ſongs have changed their original names, by being adapted to 
more modern words, Some old tunes have a ſecond part ; but it is 
only a repetition of the firſt part on the higher octave; and theſe 
additions are. probably of more modern date than the tunes them- 


ſelves. 


That the ſcience of Muſic, and the rules of compoſition, were 


known amongſt us before the 15th century, is certain. King James 


the Firſt of Scotland is celebrated by all the Scottiſh hiſtorians not 
only as an excellent performer, but as a great theoriſt in Muſic, and 


a 


a p —— —＋ — 
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a compoſer of airs to his own verſes. Hic etenim in muſica (ſays- 
* Fordun) in artis perfectione, in-tympano-et choro, in pſalterio et 
* organo, ad ſummae perfeQtionis magiſterium, natura creatrix, ul- 
tra humanam aeſtimationem, | ipſum vivaciter decoravit.” Scotts 
chron. vol. 2. Ib. 16. cap. 28.— Fordun has a whole chapter, the 
29th of his Hiſtory, on King James's learning and knowledge in the 
ancient Greek, as well as in the more modern ſcales of muſic, which, 
for its curioſity,, is archer to be read by the eee, in 
muſic— «1 CAL SING na deg aracile 


The next authority i voln Aer, 2 celebrates: King . I. 
as a poet, a compoſer, and admirable performer of muſic. Major: 
affirms; that, in his time, the yerſes and ſongs of that Prince were: 
eſteemed amongſt the firſt of the Scottiſh melodies. I ſhall give the: 


whole paſſage: 


KC In: e lingua N compoſitor ; exjus conte 
© plurimi, et cantilenae, memoriter adbuc apud Scotos inter primos ha- 
* bentur, —Artificioſam cantilenam (compoſuit) Fa- ſen, &c. et ju- 
* cundum artificioſumque illum cantum, at Beltayn, quem alii de. 
* Dalketh et Gargeil mutare ſtuduerunt, quia in arce, aut camera, 
| ' clauſus ſervabatur, in- qua mulicr cum matre habitabat. 31 


| It is a pity chat * the words nor pert muſic of theſe celebra- 
ted ballads have come down to us. According to the hiſtorian, the. 
laſt muſt. have been full of humour, and extremely. popular; his 

words may imply, that ſeveral parodies or imitations of the ſubject 
had been made, which time has likewiſe deprived us. of. 


Amongſt the number of our old Scottiſh melodies: it is, I'think; 
ſcarce to be doubted, that many of King James's compoſitions, which 
were eſteemed * the fit of the age, are ſtill remaining, and 

make 


make a part of our fineſt old melodies; but, as no tradition down to: 
our time has aſcertained them, they, in all probability, paſs undiſ- 
tiſtinguiſhed under other names, and are adapted to modern words, 
There can'be litde doubt: however, that moſt of James's compoſi- 
tions have (hare the ſame fate with many other old airs, Taſſoni, 
the Italian poet, as afterwards mentioned, ſays expreſaly, that King 
James compoſed many ſaered pieces of vocal muſic, which are 
now leſt. Alk our old heroic ballads, ſuch as-Hardiknute, and others, 
were undoubtedly ſung to. chants compoſed for them, which are 
now loſt, - Among thoſe till: preſerved, are the epiſodes of Q ian, 
which are at this day ſung in the Highlands. Gil Morice—The 
Flowers of the Forefi—Hero and Leander, &c. are ſtill ſung to their 
original pathetic ſtrains. 'Theſe, however, are but a few of many 
old ballads whoſe airs are now unknown. In the MS, collection of 
Scottiſh Poems, made by Banatyne before the year 1568, the dona-. 
tion of the Earl of -Hyndford to the Advocates Library at Edin- 
burgh, the favourite poem, The Cherry and the Slae, and likewiſe 
a poem of Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, father of the famous 
Secretary Maitland, are entitled, To be ſung. to the tune of the 
« Banks of Helicon,” This muſt have been a well known air 200 
years ago, as it was ſung to ſuch popular words; but it is now loſt. 
It cannot exiſt-under other words, as the metrical ſtanza of the Cher - 
ry and the Slae is fo particular, that I know no air at this day that: 
could be adapted to it. We find alſo, in old books; many names of 
ſongs, yet neither of the verſes or tunes do we know any thing at 
this day. Cavin Douglas, in his prologue to the 12th Eneid, re- 
cites the beginning words of three well known ſongs in his time, 
neee eee ee 


„ The ſlap Halls over the falt fame. 
Will bring thier: merchandis and my leman hame, 2 
——— I will be blyith and licht, 

© My hert is lent upon fa gudly wicht. 

w—— © come hidder to wow... 


Bog. And; 
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It may be falpeRed; Hs hs eee ſtraĩned teſtimonies, that 
his countrymen have rather allowed themſelves to be carried too far 
in diſplaying the qualifications of their King, I ſhall, however, pro- 
duce the- authority of a' foreigner, a celebrated author, who does. 
James ftilmore honour than the writers of his own country; and, 
fingular as the propoſition may appear, I ſhall endeavour to prove, 
thatithe Scottiſh melodies, fo far from being either invented or im- 
proved by an Mulian maſter, were made the models of imitation in 
the fineſt vocal-compoſitions of one of the en 5 co 
nee N v ee Ag Ne jc io then Astioi 


* 
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7 bk W Cirk celui, Prince of Venoſa, Sumer Venu- 
fum, famous as the place of birth of Horace, flouriſhed about the 
middle or towards the end of the th century, and died in 1614. 
Blancanus, in his Chronetogia- Mathematicorum, thus diſtinguiſhes 
bim: The moſt noble Carblus Geſualdus, Prince of Venuſium, 
was the prince of muſicians of our age; he haviog recalled the 
* Rythme into muſic, introduced ſuch a ſtile of modulation, that 
* other muſicians yielded the preference to him; and all fingers and 
players on ſtringed inſtruments, laying aſide that of others, every 
' where eagerly embraced his muſic ®.'—He is alſo celebrated by 
Merſennus, Kircher, and almoſt all the writers of that age, as one 
of the moſt learned and greateſt A erte of vocal muſic in his 
time. | | Þ 1 

1 i To 


® Sir J. Hawkins, vol. 3. p. 272. 
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+ T6-apply, this account-6f the PING of Venofa to the preſent fub- 
JeA=LAlfandro Tafomi, in his Penſicri Diverf,, lib. 10. thus ex- 
preſſes Hidfelf: 5 We may reckon among us moderns Fares King 
© of Scot land,” whe not only cbmpofed many ſacred pircrs of vocal 
mute, but allo, of himſelf; ĩnbented @ n Hind 67 mite; plaintivt A q 
9 and melancholy, di Arent Vom all vi her; in which he Has been ini- 1 
© yated by Carlo' Geſualdo, Prince of Vac Who in our age UG N 
ne muſic with new and wenge eg inventlons . ac 2d pound 
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How peiforny characteriſfic; his; of the puthetie trains of the 


old Scottich ſongs! What atf illuftricus teflithiotly to their excel- 
ys acts, o qt "7 21 [4650 © hw eins ee 


. N odge Jen i lin- ner 


500 of the Nile bunt in the Italian lis ak Ainich? 
may perhaps ſneer at being told, that the. ali inne, "th the reſtorets of 
muſic, owe the improvement of their mafic to the early introdue- 
tion of Scottiſh melody into it: Let nothing 18 more certain, not 
only from the candid acknowledgment of Taffoni, but from the 
teſtimbny of the Itallau muſic itſelf before, che Price of Vendſa' 8 
time, as [ ſhall attempt to Mane bee ug} 178 ee 
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Noi ancora poſſiamd conntillcras” tra noſtri, Fade Re di Stozia, che non pur 
* roſe ſacre rampoſe in canto, mt tröra da ſe Iteffo, una nu6va muſicn, lamentevele'e moſta, 
& differente da tuttt H'altre. Nel che poi e ſtato imitato da Carlo Gefualds, Principe di 

Vienoſa, che in queſta, noſtra eta ha illuſtrata anch' egli la muſica con nuove mirabili 

© invenitioni,'—Let me here do zoſtice to the reſtorer of this record, who, next to Taſ- 
ſoni, deſerves the thanks' of ev Scotſman ; 'F I mean the late Patrick Lord Elibank : 
For, although Taffoni is well *knov 1 a8 A poet, particularly by his celebrated Secchia 
rapita, the firſt of the modern mock heroic poems, yet his book De Diverſ Penſſeri, 
though printed. nedr two centuries ago, and containing a great deal of learned and, 
curious obſervations, is but little known on this fide of the Alps: And the above cu- 
rious paſſage, which had ſo long eſcaped notice, might quietly have ſlept in the dark 
repoſe of great libraries, had not the penetrating reſearch. ed this erage Nobleman, 


about nay years ago, We it to * 611 
ft 
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Is is at this day no longer a queſtion, chat · che art of compoſition: 
in parts, or what is called harmony, is the invention Kae 
but by whom invented, or at what particular aera, is not ſo clear. 
As the cultivation of modern muſic was chiefly among the eccleſiaſ- 
tics, on account of. the church lervices daily in uſe to be ſung by 
them, the rules of harmony undoubtedly took their riſe, and were 
improved. among, em. Guido d. Arezzo, , A Benedidine monk, 
about the beginning of the eleventh: century, is, by, many authors, 
faid to have reformed the ſcale, by introducing the lines and the no- 
tation on them by points, inſtead of the letters of the alphabet, for- 
merly i in. uſe ; fram which the name of counterpoint, for the art of 
compoſition i in parts, is derived. From that period, it was by de- 
grees improved, until it was brought to perfection in the golden age 
of the reſtoration of other polite arts and ſciences in Italy, the Pon- 
tificate of Leo X. At this time flouriſhed the venerable Paleſtrina, 
ſtiled the father of harmany ; ; and in the ſame century, though later, 
the Prince of Venoſa, mentioned above. As the productions of a 
hat moniſt and thorough: maſter of the art of counterpoint, the com- 
poſuions of Paleſtrina, even at this day, ſtrike us with admiration. by 
their artful fugues, and the full and ſublime barmony of their parts. 
Nothing in the church ſtile, except the grandeur and lofrineſs pf the 
choruſes of the late great Haunde!, can exceed them: Yet, in o- great 
point, the muſic of Paleſtrina is deficient. We may be entertained 
with the artful contrivance and learning of a well wrought fugue, 
or elevated by the harmony of a full choir of voices, yet ſtill melo- 
dy or air is wanting in the muſic of the venerable Paleſtrina. To 
any pet ſon verſant in the compoſitions of the great maſters of har- 
mony in Paleſtrina's time, there will appear the ſame ſtile, artful 
contrivance, and learning, running through evety ſpecies of their 
compoſitions ; their maſſa's, motetti, madrigali, and canons, The 
harmony is full, but they are deficient in melody *, 


| I 
By Although Paleſtrina is with propriety ſtiled the Father of Harmony in Italy, as, 


* 
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| Fdoinet remember to have ſeen any cantata, or ſong for a ſingle 
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by the ſolemn grandeur of his wards and fine contrivances, he e carried hy 
art of counterpoint far beyond any thing known before the age of: Leo X.; yet it is 
but juſtice to ſay, that harmonic compoſition flouriſhed in ſeveral parts of Europe de · 
n des Italy, and that there exiſted ſeveral eminent maſters, even betore the time of Pa- 


leſtrina . Læir Gwicciardin, (nephew of Franeis, the hiſtorian), who was contemporary 


with Paleſtrina, and died before him in 1589, as cited by 45bs de Bos, in his Critical 
Reflections, gives a liſt of ſeveral eminent Flemiſh compolers z and adde, that, in his time, 
it was the practice in the Netherlands, and had been a cuſtom there of long ſtanding, 
to turniſh Europe with muſicians. The vid charch-ſervices that had been long in uſe 
both in England and Scotland, ſeveral of which Mill exiſt} are folid proofs of the pro- 
found-knowledge of our old compolers in counterpoint, bcfote the thue of Paleſtrina, 
The church ſervices of Marbert, and of Tally, who ws organiſt to Henry VIII. are 
original and learned, and abouud in fi ae harmony. Gemmiani, that great muſical ge- 
nius, on hearing Tallir's anthem, * Lcal: and cry.” is ſaid. to have exclaimed, in rapture, 
The man who made this muſt have b-en inſpired ' No leſs eminent. was Birde, the 
ſcholar of Tallis, and ſeveral others mentioned by. Morley, in his Introduction to Prace 
tical Muſic, in the number of which. Morley himſelf may be ranked. From that time 
a continued ſucceſſion of very eminent compoſers in the church ſtile, through the reigns 
of Queen Eliſabeth, King James, and Charles I, have flouriſhed, — Lo digrels a little on 
the lubject of the Engliſh muſic. The ſcience of muſic, from the earlieſt ages, appears 
to have bean patroniſed by. the Kings of 1: agland; hence the ſtudy ot muſic became a 
branch. of education, through every rank, from the Prince dowawards, inſomuch that 
the gentleman who had not been taught nuũc was judged to be deficient in his edu- 
cation. Morley, whoſe excellent book was printed in 597. mentioning, in his intro- 
duct ory dialogue, in what univerſal uſe and reputation & 1) i in muſic was then held, 


makes Pbilomat hen thus ſpeak: c Being at a banquet, ſupper being ended, and muſi Ice 


© books, according to cuſtom, brought to table, the miſtreſs of the houſe preſented me 
6. with a part, earneſtiy intreating me to ſing z but when, aiter many excuſes, I proteſi- 
6. ed unfeiguedly that I could. not, every one began to wonder, yea ſome whiſpered to 

« others, demanding how 1 was brought up. — lu Peacham's Complete Gentleman, a book 
held in great eſteem in the .reign of James I, the author requires of his gentleman 
to be able to ſing his part ſure, and at tight, and with: i] to play the fame on the viol 


„or lute.'—la the following reign of King Charles I. both the knowledye and practice 


of muſic continued: to be univerſal, In TWalton's Complete Angier, a book. which con- 
tains 
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tainment, at that time, ſeems to have been the madrigal, uſually cm- 
poſed for ſome favourite ſtanza or love verſes of Petrarcha, Arioſto, 


tains many curious facts and critical obſervations relating to the times, the learned and 
ingenious annotator, Sir John Hawkins, mentions the following: In an old book of 
* enigma's, the ſolution of one of them is a barber, who is repreſented by a wooden cut 
as ſhaving a perſon, while another, who is waiting for his turn, is playing on a lute, | 
© and on the wall hangs another lute or cittern.“ This fact, ſays the annotator, ex- 
plains a paſſage in Ben Jobnſon's Silent Woman, which none of his editors ſeem to have 
underſtood. More, in Act 3. Scene g. cries out, © That curſed barber! I have mar- 
© ried his cittern, that's common to all men.“ His editors Upton and Whaley, not un- 
derſtanding the manners of the time when Ben Johnſon wrote, read the above,“ his 
© ciflern or reſervoir,” The muſic cultivated for private entertainment, at that time, 
was the Madrigal and Glee, in three or more parts, many of which ſtill continue to be 
ſung in ſeveral ſocieties of vocal muſic. Their harmony is good, though generally lan- 
guid and deficient in air. The time was now at hand when the triumph of harmony 
was to ceaſe in England, The purity of the times would not admit of ſo ſuperſtitious 
an appendage to devotion as muſic: When the Book of Common Prayer, of Thankſgis 
wings, and Praiſes to God, was condemned by the meeting of Weſtmin/ler Divines, as 

« great hindranee-to the preaching of the word *, the choral church ſervice, of courſe, 
was expelled, Ihe Pſalms of David made a narrow eſcape. To ſtrip them, however, 
of any pretence to muſic, it was enjoined the miniſter or clerk, * to read the pſalm, 

line by line, before the ſinging thereof.” In conformity with theſe ordinances, the 
Parliament, 4th January 1644-5, repealed the ſtatutes of Edward VI. and Queen Elifa-. 
beth, for uniformity in the Common Prayer, and ordained the ſame to be aboliſhed and 
diſuſed in every church and chapel throughout England and Wales, To follow out 
theſe ordinances, the organs were removed from the churches ; and, to put an'end to 
the ſtudy as well as practice of church muſic and harmony, the choral ſervice-books were 
zcalouſly collected together and deſtroyed. The painted glaſs windows, as favouring of 
idolatry, were broken down. It was well the churches themſelves eſcaped demolition. 
The. cathedral of St Paul's and other churches were converted into barracks and horſe- 


quarters, and the porticoes were leaſed out for ſhops. Where had the mufe of Milton 
now taken flight, who thus exclaims ? | 


O!] let my due feet never fail 
Io walk the ſtudious cloyſters pale, 
THE: $I And 
* Neal's Hil, of the Puritans, —Nov. 1644, 
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or Taſſo, commonly in the fugue ſtile, and of three or four parts. The 
madrigal, when ſung by proper voices, is ſoothing and pleaſant; but, 
wanting 


And love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars maſly proof, 

And floried windows richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light ; 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-wic'd choir below, 

In ſervice high and anthems clear, 

As may with ſweetneſs through mine ear 
Diſſolve me into extaſies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 


Fenſerosõ. 


Happily the reign of fanatieiſm was ſhort. The year 1660 reſtored the liturgy, and 
with it re eſtabliſhed the choral church-ſervice, with the orga $- and choritters. The 
Italian opera had been eſtabliſhed from the beginning of the century in Italy, and had: 
now found its way into France, Melody, in the ſongs for a ſingle voice, with the re- 
citative and chorus, attended with inſtrumental accompaniments, were novelties which 
began to be adopted by the Engliſh compoſers. On the Reſtoration, by. the opening 
of the theatres, with muſic as their attendant, the national taſte became much im- 
proved. Into the ſolemn, rigid, harmonic ſtile, a mixture of air and melody 
was introduced. The canon, the madrigal, and glee, gave way to airs for a fingle 
voice, duets, and catches, more ſuited 10-the-convivial taſte of the Engliſh. In the 
number of the old organiſts and chapel maiters, ſeveral fine compoſers appeared. Mu- 
ſical interludes were introduced into the old plays of Shakeſpear, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Matthew Lock, a choriſter originally, and the compofer of. fome fine 
anthems, ſet to mulic recitatives and ſongs for the incantation fcenes of the 
| witches in Macberb, which, for the expreſſion of the words, particularly in the 
firſt recitative. + Speak, /ifler, ſpeak!” and the ſoleninity and ſweetneſs. of the 
ſongs, and fullneſs of the chorus, may at this day be eſtcemed fine compoſitions.— 
Michael Wiſe, beſides his anthems, which are excellent, compoſed ſome good duets 
and catches; His two-part, ſong, Cid Chiran, is well known, —Purcell next appear. 
ad; one of the greateſt muſical geniuſes. that England or any nation, either before 
or ſince his time, can boaſt of. Purcell was fond of the Italian muſic ;, and in that 


which he compoled for the theatre, he certainly formed his taſte on it. In his ſongs 
theres 


43s © Difſortation'on the Seri Mic. 


wanting air, ſoon becomes languid and dull: A certain proof this, 
that the muſic of Italy, at the above time, was altogether artificial aud 
harmonic ; and that melody, the ſoul of muſic, was not then regard- 

ed 


there is a mixture of -recitativez* but the recitative of Purcell (as Lock's before him) 
exceeds in melody that of the Italian, which is often dry, and unvaried. In his can- 
tata, © From -rofe bowers, the firlt recitative cannot be exceeded, either for melody or 
expreſſion. In judging, however, between the Italian ſtage-muſic, and that of the 
Engliſh at this time, we muſt conſider, that the Italian recitative, in their opera's, was 
meant to expreſs a ſort of muſical diſcourſe, with proper regard to emphaſis and oa- 
dence, without running into ſong, which in its part-was kept diſtin from any mixture 
of recitative. The Engliſh ſtage- muſic, or that of the interludes introduced into plays, 
was confined by no ſuch ſtrict rules; and, therefore, where the ſubject or words re- 
quired expreſſion, a mixture of recitative and air was agreeable and pleaſing to an Eng- 
liſh ear. This ſeems to be the taſte, very properly adopted by the Engliſh compoſers 
for the ſage at this time. The genius of Purcell was univerſal. For ſublimity and gran- 
deur in the church: ſtile, his Te Deum and Jubilate will keep their rank while any tafte 
for church-mufic ſhall remain: For his ſtage-muſic, conſiſting of fingle-voice ſongs or 
cantatas, and ſongs of two and three parts, they are well known, His moſt applauded, 
are thoſe made for Dryden's King Arthur, the Tempeſt, Indian Queen, and Oedipus. 
That fine collection, the Orpheus. Britannicus, which contains moſt of his ſtage- ſongs, is 
in the hands of every lover of muſic. His love-ſongs are pathetic and tender, and: fine» 
ly varied; and his martial ſongs are moſt animating and ſpirited. His two-part. ſong 
in the tragedy of Bonduca, To arms” and *. Britons, firike dme! is one of many 
which might be mentioned. - He was the firſt. who introduced the trumpet as an ac- 
companiment to his ſongs, I have been told by a perſon who was well acquainted with 
Handel, that, on hearing: one of Purcell's ſongs, accompanied by Grano on the trum- 
pet, that great maſter was ſo ſtruck with it, that, in his opera of Rinaldo, the firſt which 
he compoſed in England, he made the ſong * Hor la tromba' for Grano, one of the 
fineſt trumpet ſongs that ever was compoſed, or perhaps ever will be compoſed, as that 
noble, martial inſtrument is now neglected and laid aſide, as too manly for the ſoft 
manners of the age! Indeed, the. whole opera of Rinaldo-is excellent, notwithſtanding 
the ridicule of-the Spectator, which, by the bye, does not affect the muſic.— To con- 
clude : If we are to look for a good national taſte. in muſic, at any time, in England, I 
imagine it muſt be in the compoſitions of Purcell, and his contemporaries Lock, Wiſe, 
Blow, &c. To ſpeak of the merit of the preſent theatrical muſic. in England, would 
be raſh : I ſhall therefore here conclude this digreſſion, which, in an eſſay on ſo de- 
ſaltory a ſubject, will, I hope, be excuſed, | 
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ed or cultivated. Harmony, and the art of compoſition in parts, it 
muſt be confeſſed, is one of the nobleſt of the modern inventions: 
That a fondneſs, however, for that only, to almoſt the total negle& 
or excluſion of air and melody in muſic, thould have univerſally pre- 
vailed at this time in Italy, is a remarkable fact“. We ſhall further 
illuſtrate this from another hiſtorical fact in the annals of muſic, 


The Opera, that noble and elegant ſpecies of the muſical drama, 
now ſo much improved and eſtabliſhed in moſt of the theatres in 
Europe, and which chiefly conſiſts in airs for a ſingle voice, with in- 
ſtrumental accompaniments, was not known in Paleftrina's or the 
Prince of Venoſa's time, | It was firſt introduced in the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth century. The dramatic poem of Euridice, made by 
Ottavio Rinuncin, a Florentine poet, was ſet to muſic by Jacopo 
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Peri, who, on that occaſion, invented the recitativo, or muſical diſ- hy 
courſe, The opera of Euridice was firſt repreſented on the theatre 0 

/ at Florence in the year 1600, on occaſion of the marriage of Mary 4 
of Medicis with King Henry IV. of France. What appears moſt re- 1 
markable, ſo much was harmonic compoſition univerſally eſtabliſhed, 1 


that, in the above opera, there is not one air or ſong for a ſingle 
voice. The whole opera conſiſts of duetti, terzetti, cori, and recita— 
ivo. To return to my ſubject: 


In the above ſtate of muſic in Italy, we may ſuppoſe the Scottiſh 
melodies of King James I. had found their way into that country, 
Is it, then, to be wondered at, that ſuch a genius as the Prince of 

Venoſa ſhould be ſtruck with the genuine ſimplicity of ſtrains which 
ſpoke directly to the heart, and that he ſhould imitate and adopt 
Ppp ſuch 


It is curious to obſerve, that the ſtate of muſic in England, at the ſame period, ap- 
pears to have been preciſely ſimilar to that in Italy, that ts, purcly harmonic, as may 1 
be ſeen from the compoſitions of Marbeck, Tallis, Birde, &c.z and, after them, of ij 
Henry Lawes, Lanere, and Campion, down to the Reſtoration. 
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ſuch new and affecting melodies, which he found wanting in the- 
muſic of his own country? The ſweet, natural, and plaintive 
ſtrains of the old ſong Waly waly up the bank—Waill ye go to the 
ewe-bughts, Marion—Be conſlant ay—and many other of our old- 
ſongs about that age, muſt touch tho heart of every genius, of what- 
ever country, and might enrich- the compoſitions of the greateſt 
foreign maſter, 


Purpureus late qui ſplendeat unus et alter 
Adſuitur pannus. Hos.. 


- 


I hope we will no longer hear the abſurd tale, that the Scottiſſi 


muſic was either invented or improved by an Italian, when we ſee. 


it proved, by ſo great an authority, as Taſſoni, that the Scottiſh me- 


lodies, above two centuries ago, and in hit time, had been adopted 


into ſome of the fineſt vocal compoſitions of the Italians.— To re- 
turn to the Scottiſh ſongs : 


It cannot be doubted, that, under ſuch a genius in poetry and! 
muſic as King James I. the national muſic muſt have greatly im- 
proved. One great ſtep ta the improvement of the ſcience. of muſic, 
was the introduction of organs, by that Prince, into the cathedrals 
and abbeys of Scotland, and, of courſe, the eſtabliſhment of a choral 
ſervice of church muſic, We have ſeen, that he had compoſed ſeve- 
ral anthems, or vocal pieces of /acred muſic *, which ſhews, that his 
{kill in the ſcientific parts of muſic muſt have been very high; and” 
he eſtabliſhed a full choir of ſingers in the.church ſervice, which was 
brought by him to ſuch a degree of perfection, as to fall little ſhort 
of the Engliſh f, who, at that time, were thought to excel all other 
nations in church muſic. 
King 


Che coſe ſacre compoſe in canto. Tafſomi. 


+ Divinus Cultus, hoc rege, decentibus, mirum in modum, ornatus eſt ceremoniis, 
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King James is ſaid to have been a fine performer on the lute and 
tharp, with which he accompanied his own ſongs *. Playing on 
theſe inſtruments muſt; by the Prince's example, have become fa- 
ſhionable ; and, of courſe, a more regular and refined modulation in 
the Scottiſh ſongs muſt have been introduced. The ſimple ſcale of 
the pipe, by the introduction of the ſtringed inſtruments, became, in 
conſequenee, much enlarged, not only by a greater extent of notes, 


but by the diviſion of them into ſemitones. 


i 


The great aera of poetry, as of mulic, in Scotland, 1 imagine to 


have been from the beginning of the reign of King James I. down 


to the end of King James V's. T. The old cathedrals and abbeys, 
P p p 2 thoſe 


ITutroducto novo cantandi ritu misſies: Qua in arte ipſe plurimum pollebat, viroſque domi 
in ea peritiſſimos alebat. Inſuper quae vocant organa qualia nunc ſunt, antea enim ve- 
teribus et neſcio an ſatis, ad ſacram harmoniam, accommedis cantibus utebantur, tum primum 
per eum in Scotiam ſunt adducta. Tantum vero quidam noſtrates ea in re brevi profe- 
cere, ut Anglis (quos aiunt reliquis nationibus-hac in arte anteferri) haudquaquam de- 
inceps inferiores haberentur. Boeth. Hit. lib. 17,—A noble teſtimony this of the eſta- 
bliſkment and excellency of church muſic in England and Scotland in the time of King 
Henry VI. and James I.; that is, a century before Palgſtrina. 

In corroboration of this teſtimony of Boethius, I have in my poſſeſſion one of tha 
choral ſervice-books which belonged to the Abbey Church of Scone, which has eſcaped 
the general havoc at the Reformation. It contains a great variety of maſſas and church 
hymns, ſet for three, four, or more voices, but wanting the baſs parts, which being 
along with the organ part, were, I conjecture, bound together in a ſeparate book, The 
counterpoint is good, the movements grave and ſolemn, but deficient ia air, 

This book has the following ſignature written on one of the hymns: © MiTa quam 
« compoſuit Dominus Robertus Carbor Canonicus de Scona, An? Dmi Me. *©V?. VII, 
« Etatis XUit*. ad honorem Dei et Sancti Michaelis.” 

In ſono vocis, et in tactu Citharae (natura) dulciter et dilectabiliter illum praedo- 
tavit. Fordun, vol. 2. c. 28. 

Within this aera flouriſhed Gavin Douglas, Biba of Dunkeld, whoſe excellent 
tranſlation of Virgit's Eneis may compare with Chaucer, the firſt poet of that age; 
Bellenden, arch · dean of Murray; Dunbar, Henryſon, Scott, Montgomery, Sir D. Lindſay, 
and many others, whoſe fine poems have been preſerved in Banatyne's excellent collec- 
tion, of which ſeveral have been publiſhed by Allan Ramſay, in his Evergreen, 
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thoſe venerable monuments of Gothic grandeur, with the choriſters 
belonging to them, according to the ſplendour of their ritual church 
ſervice, were ſo many ſchools or ſeminaries for the cultivation of 
muſic. It muſt be owned, however, that, -although the ſcience of 
harmonic muſic was cultivated by the-church compoſers, yet, as the 
merit of the church muſic, at that time, conſiſted in its harmony on- 
ly, the fine flights and pathetic e of our _ could borrow 
nothing from thence, _ 


This was like wiſe the aera of chivalry: The feudal ſyſtem was 
then in its full vigour. 


The Scottiſh nobility, poſſeſſed of great eſtates, hereditary juriſ- 
dictions, and a numerous vaſſalage, maintained, in their remote caſ- 
tles, a ſtate and ſplendour little inferior to the court of their Kings. 
Upon ſolemn occaſions, t:/ts and tournaments: were proclaimed; and 
feſirvals held with all the Gothic grandeur and magnificence of chi- 
valry, which drew numbers of knights and dames to theſe ſolemni- 
nes. Thus the pictureſque, the ſublime Warton ! 


Illumining the vaulted roof, 

A thouſand torches flam'd aloof, 
From maſly cups, with golden gleam, 
Sparkled the red Metheglin's ſtream. : 
To grace the gorgeous feſtival, 

Along the lofty windowed hall, 

The ſtoried tapeſtry was hung, 

With minſtrelſy the rafters rung; 

Of harps, that, with reflected light, 
From the proud gallery glittered bright. 
To crown the banquet's ſolemn cloſe, 
Themes of Britiſh glory role ; 

And, to the ſtrings of various chime, 


Attempered the heroic rhime. 
Op on the Grave of King Arthur. 


James 
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James IV. and V. were both of them magnificent Princes : They 
kept ſplendid courts, and were great promoters of thoſe heroic en- 
tertaiaments *. In the family of every chief, or head of a clan, the 
Bard was a very conſiderable perſon : His office, upon ſolemn feaſts, 
was to ſing or rehearſe the ſplendid actions of the heroes, anceſtors 
of the family, which he accompanied with the harpy”- At this time, 
too, there were itinerant or ſtrolling minfirels, performers on the 
harp, who went about the country, from houſe to houſe, upon ſo- 
lemn occaſions, reciting herozc ballads, and other popular epiſodes. 


Theſe wandering Harpers are mentioned thus by Major: In 
* Cithara, Hibernenſes aut filveſires Scoti, qui in illa arte praecipui 
ſunt. — To theſe ſylvan minſtrels, I imagine we are indebted for 
many fine old ſongs, which are more varied in their melody, and 
more regular in their compoſition, as they approach nearer to mo- 


dern times, though ſtil] retaining. their wood-notes wild f. 

* Pitſcottie's Hiſtory of James IV. Leſlie, &c. 

We have two fine pictures of theſe Princes by two very. eminent maſters, which I 
cannot reſiſt the pleaſure of exhibiting in this place. 

The learned Eraſmus thus deſcribes King James IV. © Erat ea corporis ſpecie, ut vel 
* procul Regem poſſes ag neſcere, ingenii vis mira, incredibilis omnium rerum cognitio.” 

The French poet Ronſard, who came to Scotland with the Princeſs Magdalene, wife 


to James V. and was an officer ia the King 8 houſchold, gives the following beaatiful 
deſcription of that Prince : 


Ce Roy @ Ecofe etoit en la fleur de ſes ant 

Ces cheveux non tondus comme fin or luiſans, 
Cordonez- et creſpez, flotans deſſu ſa face: 

Et, par ſon col de lait, lui donnoit de bon grace, 
Son Port etoit Royal, fon regard vigoreux, 

De vertus, et de honneur et de guerre amoureux. 
La douceur, et la force, illuſtroient ſon viſage, 

Si que VENUS ct Mas en avoient fait partage. 


+ To frame an idea of the heaven-born genius of the ancient minſtrel or wandering 
harper, in a rude age, ſee Dr Beattie's fine poem, the Minſtrel, Part I. 


Song 
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To the wandering harpers we are certainly indebted for that ſpe- 
cies of muſic which is now ſcarcely known, I mean, the Port, Al- 
moſt every great family had a Port that went by the name of the 
family, Of the few that are ſtill preſerved are, Port Lennox, Port 
Gordon, Port Seton, and Port Athole, which are all of them excel- 
lent in their kind. The Port is not of the martial ſtrain of the 
march, as ſome have conjectured; thoſe above named being all in 
the plaintive ſtrain, and modulated for the harp. ; | 


The Pibrach, the march or battle-tune of the Hghland Clans, 
with the different ſtrains introduced of the coronich, &c. is fitted for 
the bagpipe only: Its meaſure, in the pas grave of the Highland 
piper, equipped with his flag and military enſigns, when marching 
up to battle, is Rately and n riſing often to a degree of 
fury, 


To 
Song was his favourite, and firſt purſuit, 
The wild harp rang to his adventurous hand, 
And languiſh'd to his breath the plaintive flute; 


His infant muſe, though artleſs, was not mute. 


Meanwhile, whate'er of beautiful, or new, 

Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, ſea, or ſky, 

By chance or ſearch, was offered to his view, 

He ſcanned with curious and romantic eye, 

W hate'er of lore tradition could ſupply, 

From Gothic tale, or ſong, or fable old, 

Rous'd him, ſtill keen to liſten, and to pry; 

At laſt, though long by penury controll'd, 

And ſolitude, his ſoul her graces gan unfold, | 
Minſtrel, Part I. 


The laſt of theſe ſtrolling harpers was Rory or Roverick Dall, who, about fifty years 
ago, was well known and much careſſed by the Highland gentry, whoſe houſes he fre- 
guented. His chief reſidence was about Blair in Athole and Dunkeld. He was eſteem- 
ed a good compoſer, and a fine performer on the harp, to which he ſung in a patheris 
1antcr. Many of his ſongs are preſerved in that country. 


— 
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 To-claſs the old Scottiſh ſongs according to the ſeveral aeras in 
which we may ſuppoſe them to have been made, is an attempt: 
which can ariſe to conjecture only, except as to ſuch of them as 
carry more certain marks, to be afterwards taken notice of. 


Of our moſt ancient melodies, I have, in the beginning of this eſſay, 
mentioned a few, ſuch as Gil Morrice, &c. with what I imagine to 
be the ſignatures of their. antiquity, To what aera theſe can be re- 
ferred, I do not pretend to ſay; My conjeQture, however, is, that, 
from. their artleſs ſimplicity, they belong to an age prior to James I. 
The inveſtigation of other pieces of our oldeſt muſic, by the ſame. 
ſtandard, may be an agreeable amuſement to the curious, 


From the genius of King James, his profound ſkill in the princi- 
ples of muſic, and great performance on the harp, we may eſteem 
him the inventor, or at leaſt the reformer of the Scottiſh vocal muſic. 
Of his age (ſome of them very probably of his compoſition) may be 
reckoned the following ſimple,  plaintive, and ancient melodies : 
Focky and Sandie—Waly waly up the bank—Ay waking Oh !—Be. 
conſtant ay Mill ye go to the ewe-bughts, Marion, 


From theſe, by an inſenſible gradation, we are led to what I con- 
jecture may be called the ſecond epoch of our ſongs, that is, from 
the beginning of the reign.of King James IV. James V. and to the 
end of that of Queen: Mary, within which period may be reckoned 
the following ſongs, the old tragic ballads, Buſe ye, buſk ye, my. 
bonny bride— Hero. and Leander —Willie's raw and Wilhe's fair —- 
Cromlet's Lilt—The Flowers of the Foreſf—Gulder oy —Balow my boy 
— The Gaberlunye Man—The bonny Earle of Murray Leeder 


Haughs and Yarow—:4bſence. will never alter me Tut your auld 4 
eloak about ye. In the preceding airs, beſides a more varied melody, N 
there is likewiſe an artful degree of modulation, obſervable in ſeve- 

| ral. 
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ral of them, in the introduction of the ſeventh of the key, as in 
Maly Waly—The Flowers of the Foreft—The bonny Earle of Murray. 
This ſtrain is peculiarly characteriſtic of the ancient Scottiſh ſongs, 
and has a fine pathetic effect, which muſt give pleaſure to the moſt 
refined ear, As, in the foregoing obſervation, it is remarked by 
Taſſoni, on the new-invented muſic of King James I. that it was 
'* plaintive and melancholy, and different from all other mufic *,” it 
may, with probability, be conjectured, from James's ſkill and maſ- 
terly performance on the. ſtringed inſtruments, that this peculiar 
ſtrain, of the ſeventh of the key, may have beea firſt invented and 
introduced into our old muſic by that Prince. 


In the third aera, which comprehends the ſpace of time from 
Queen Mary to the Reſtoration, may be claſſed the following ſongs, 
Through the lang muir I followed my Willie—Pinky Houſe — Etrick 
Banks—1'll never leave thee—The Broom of Coudenknows—Down 
the burn Davie—Auld Rob Morris —Where Helen lies —Fie on the 
wars — Thro' the wood, laddie—Fie let us a' to the wedding - Muir- 
land Willie, 


From theſe we are led to the laſt acra, that is, from the Reflora- 
tion to the Union. Within this period, from their more regular mea- 
ſure, and more modern air, we may almoſt with certainty pronounce 
the following fiae ſongs to have been made, An' thou wert mine ain 
thing -O dear minnie, what ſal I do The buſh aboon Traquair— 
The lafl time I came ver the moor — Mary Scot, the flower of Yarow 
—7he bonny boatman—Sae merry as we ha' been—My dearie an 
thou die — She roſe and let me in My apron, dearie—Love is the 
cauſe of my mourning—Allan water There's my thumb Ti ne er be— 
guile thee—The Highland laddie - Bouny Jean of Aberdeen—T he laſs 


of 


* 11 truova da ſe ſteſſo, un nuova muſica, lamentevole e meſta, differente da tutte 


4 Valtre. 
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V Patie's mill The yellow-hair'd laddie— John Hay's bonny laſſie— 
.T: weed fde—Leochaber, 


We are not, however, to imagine, that, from this laſt period, the 
genius of Scottiſh muſic had taken flight: That is not the cafe, In- 
deed, the number of Scottiſh ſongs has of late not much increaſed ; 
it, nevertheleſs, is true, that, ſince that laſt period, ſeveral fine ſongs 
have been made, which will ſtand the teſt of time. Amongſt theſe 
are, The birks of Invermay—T he banks of Forth—The banks of 
Spey—Reſlin Caſtle— The braes of Ballendine, The two laſt were 
compoſed by Oſwald, whoſe genius in compoſition, joined to his 
taſte in the performance of the Scottiſh muſic, was natural and 
pathetic, | | 
In thus claſſing the ſongs as above, it is obvious, that no fixed or 
certain rules can be preſcribed. Some of theſe old ſongs, it is true, 
aſcertain of themſelves the preciſe aera to which they belong; ſuch 
as, The flowers of the Foreft, compoſed on the fatal battle of Flow- 
den, where the gallant James IV. and the flower of the Scottiſh no- 
bility and gentry fell ;—The Souters of Selkirk, compoſed * on the 
ſame occaſion ;-—Gilderoy, made on the death of a famous outlaw 
hanged by James V. ;—The bonny Erle of Murray, lain by Huntlie 
in 1592, In general, however, m making thoſe arrangements, be- 

. ſides 


* This ballad is founded on the following incident: previous to the battle of Flow- 
den, the town-clerk of Selkirk conducted a band of eighty fouters, or ſhoemakers, of 
that town, who joined the royal army; and the town-clerk, in reward of his loyalty, 
was created a Knight-banneret by that Prince. They foughi gallantly, and were moſt 
of them cut off. A few who eſcaped, found on their return, in the foreſt of Lady- 
wood edge, the wife of one of their brethren lying dead, and her child ſucking her 
breaſt. L hence the town of Selkirk obtained, for their arms, a woman ſitting upon a 
ſarcophagus, holding a child in her arms; in the back- ground a wood; and on the 
ſarcophagus the arms of Scotland. 
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ſides the characters which I have mentioned, as I know of no other 
diſtinguiſhing marks of a fixed ſtandard, the only rule I cauld fol- 
low was to ſelect a few of the, moſt undoubted ancient melodies, 
ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to be the production of the ſimpleſt inſtru- 
ment, of the moſt limited fcale, as the ſhepherd's reed; and thence 
to trace them gradually downward, to more varied, artful}, and re- 
gular modulations, the compoſitions: of more poliſhed. times, and 
{uitable to inſtruments of a more extended ſcale. bt 


If, in following this plan, I have been ſucceſsful, it will afford en- 
tertainment to perſons of taſte, | to trace the ſimple ſtrains of our 
rude anceſtors through different ages, from King James I. who tru= 
ly may be ſtiled the Father of the Scottiſh ſongs, fo diſtinguiſhed 
from the muſic of every other country, progreſſively downwards, to 
modern times. This, to a muſical genius, may afford the ſame 
amuſement it has given to me, in conſidering the melodies thus ſe- 


lected and arranged, trying them by the fignatures above poiazgs 


out, and adding others to the number. 


A ſecond point I alfo had in view: It was, from the number of 
our Scottiſh ſongs, to ſele a few of thoſe which I imagine to be 
the fineſt, and moſt diſtinguiſhed for originality of air, agreeable 
modulation, and expreſſion of the ſubject for which they have been 
compoſed, Upon a review of theſe airs, thus far I may venture to 
ſay, that, for genuine fancy, pleaſing variety, and originality, they 


will ſtand the teſt of compariſon with the muſic of any country, 


and afford entertainment to the moſ refined taſte. 


1 have hinted, that our Scottiſh ſongs owe nothing to the church- 


muſic of the cathedrals and abbeys before the Reformation ; for, al- 
though muſic made a conſiderable part of the ritual church-ſervice, 


yet, from ſome of their books, which have eſcaped the rage of the 
Reformers, 
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Reformers, we find their muſic to have conſiſted entirely of Ty 
nie compoſitions, of four, five, often of (ix, ſeven, and eight parts, 
all in ſtri&t eountet point. Such were perfectly ſuitable! to the ſo- 
lemnity of religious worſhip ; and, when performed by a full choir 
of voices, accompanied by the organ, muſt undoubtedly have had a 
ſolemn and awful effect upon a mind diſpoſed to devotion, Church- 
muſic has nothing to do with the paſſions, The tile of ſuch com- 
poſition is to calm the mind, and inſpire devotion, ſuitable to the 
majefly of that Being to whom it is addreſſed. Nothing, however, 
can be more oppoſite than ſuch harmonic compoſitions to the geni- 


us of love-fongs, which conſiſt i in the limple melody of e one a 
pitt.” x. 2911146.) } EA 1 4Þ 8 1811 
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It is a common tradition, that, in ridicule of the cathedral- ſervice, 
ſeveral of their hymns were, by the wits among the Reformed, but- 
leſqued, and ſatig as profane ballads, Of this there is fome remain- 
ing evidence, The well known tunes of John come kiſs me now— 
Kind Robin lo es me—and Jobn Anderſon my jo—are ſaid to be of 
that number. | 


At the eſtabliſhment of the Reformation,” one of the firſt pious 
works of the Reformed clergy was to tranſlate, into Scottiſh metre, 
the Pſalms of David, and to introduce them into the kirks, to be 
ſung to the old church-tunes. John Knox's book of pſalms, called 
The Common Tunes, is ſtill extant, and ſung in the churches, and 
conſiſts of four parts; a treble, tenor, counter-alt, and baſs. The 
harmony of theſe tunes is learned and full, and proves them to be 
the work of very able maſters in the counterpoint, 

In order, however. to enlarge the pſalmody, the clergy ſoon after 
were at pains to tranſlate, into Scottiſh metre, ſeveral paits of Scrip- 
ture, and ſome old Latin hymns, and other pieces. At the ſame 


Q 42 time, 
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time, as they had no objections to the old muſic, they made an ef- 
fort to reclaim ſome of thoſe tunes from the profane ballads into 
which they had been burleſqued, and ſung by the walgar. 


A collection of theſe pieces was printed at Edinburgh about 
1590, by Andro Hart, in old Saxon, or black letter, under the title 
of, A compendious book of. godly and ſpiritual ſongs, collectit aut of 

Sundrae parts of the ſeripture, with ſundrie of other ballats, changed 
out of prophaine ſanges, for avoiding of ſinne and harlatrie,, &c. 


Among theſe ballads, John come kiſs me now makes his appear- 
ance; ſtripped, indeed, of his prophane dreſs, which had promoted: 
finne and Harlotrie; but, in exchange, ſo ſtrangely equipped in his 
penitential habit, as to make a more ridiculous figure than. his bro- 
ther Jack, in the Tale of a Tub. As a curioſity, I ſhall give two or 
three of the ſtanzas of this new-converted godly ballad. 


John come kiſs me now, 
John come kiſs me now, 
Fohn come kiſs me by and by,, 
And mak na mair adow. 


Tue Lord thy God'I am, 
That (John) does thee call 
John, repreſents man, 

By grace celeſtial. 


My prophets call, my preachers cry. 
John come kiſs me now, 


John come kiſs me by and by, 
And mak na mair adow. 


© To laugh were want of godlingſt and grace; 
0 * to be grave exceeds all poꝛuer of face. 
| P 0 PE. 


What 
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What a ſtrange medley of canting abſurdity and nonſenſe ; of 
ſhocking and indecent familiarity, under the name of Devotion! This 
was the leaven, which, fermenting into that wild ſpirit of fanaticiſm- 
ia the following age, involved the nation in blood, and overturned- 
the ſtate of the three kingdoms, Of this leaven, from ſome late ap- 
pearances, there is reaſon. to 8 char too much mull remains 


* 1 * 7 5 N 
. p - 


| 1f the other tunes, preſerved of the old church-muſic, were in the 
ſame ſtile of Fohn come kiſs me now, our fine old. melodies, -I ckink, 
could borrow nothing from them. N 

: The Sohn chetics"eoteaie flibug expreſſion of the paſſions, 
particularly of the melancholy kind. in which. the air often finely | 
correſponds to the ſubject of the ſong, In this, L conjeQure, the 
excellency of the ancient Greek muſic conſiſted, of which we are 
told ſuch wonderful effedts. The Greek muſicians were alſo poets, 
who accompanied their own verſes on the harp. Such, likewiſe,” 
was the Saxon Alfred; and in the ſame light we may ſee our 
Tames I. who both of them accompanied. their own poems on the 
lute or harp. Terpander is ſaid to have compoſed muſic for the 
Hiad of Homer; Timotheus played and ſung his own lyric poems; 
and the poet Simonides his own. elegies: 2 


aid moeſtius lacrymis Simonidis “ 


exclaims Catullus; and, inſpired with the genius of muſic, in- this 
fine apoſtrophe, cries out our great poet ! 


And; O fad- Virgin, could thy power 
But raiſe Muſeus from his bower !. 

Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing, 

Such notes as warbled on the ſtring, . 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, . 
And made hell grant what /ove did ſeek. 6 
Let 
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Let us acknowledge the excellency of the Greek muſic; yet, as 
the principles of harmony, or compoſition in parts, ſeem not to have 

been known to them, at leaſt as far as has yet been diſcovered, this 

excellency of their muſic muſt have reſulted from the natural me- 
lody of their airs, expreſſive of the words to which they were 

adapted. In this light, therefore, we may run a parallel between 

the ancient Greek muſic and our Scottiſh melodies ; and, in ſpite of 
the prejudiced fondneſs which we are apt to conceive" in favour of 
the ancients, it is probable that we do the beſt of their mulic no hurt 

in claſhing it with our. w] ww. 


C * 
- 


What perſon of e be inſenſible to the fine airs of, 7'// ne- 
ver leave thee= Allan Water An thou wer't mine ain thing—The 
bracs of EY Kc. when _—_ with taſte and: 1 f 

toe, in its various ſitiarios of bepe. fleetſs, 45 appointment, and 
deſpair, are finely expreſſed in the natural melody of the old Scottiſh 
ſongs. How naturally does the air correſpond with the following 
deſcription of the reſtleſs * 'of a maid in love! | 


0 wekiog oh ! 
Wa'king ay and weariem; 

Sleep I canna get, 1 

For thinking of my dearie. 


1 


When! fleep, I dreamy + 7 
When I wake, I'm irie “: \ 
Reſt I canna get, 
For thinking er 


The imple WE of the old ſohg Waly' Waly ! is the Sitherfe 
complaint of a forſaken maid, bemoaning herſelf along the late-fre- 


quented 
Fi ls a Scottiſh word that has no correſpondent term in Engliſh, It implies that 
fort of fear which is canceived by a perſon fearful of apparitions, 
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quefited haunts of her and her lover · The old Scottiſh. word Na 
Ow * or heavy. mom and Jamemation. | 
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Y UNA S DOT! 
o Way, Waly | up the bank, 1 
And waly, wa Te 
„ on yon burn ſide, 
Where Land : my true love did Lond 


| This Tach. in 1 obe et his beautiful Pune! : 


Falk, che de ment del le piens, 1% 8 
Fiume, che ſpeſſo del mio pianger creſci.— 
| | Calle che mi piaceſti, hor mi rincreſci, | 
9 aneby par uſem ta amor mei mana 
Quinci vedea' 1 mio bene -& M. 


How ſoothing and plaintive is the lullaby of a forſaken miſtreſs 
ever her child, expreſſed. in Lady Anne Bothwell's lament ! How 
romantic the melody of the old love · ballad of Hero and Leander 
What a melancholy love-ſtory i is told in the old ſong of Focky and 


Sandy! And what frantic grief expreſſed i in 1 wiſh I were where 
' Helen lies ! | 


It were endleſs to run through the many fine airs expreſſive of 
fentiment and paſſion in the number of our Scottiſh ſongs, which, 
when ſung in the genuine natural manner, muſt affect the heart of 
every perſon of feeling, whoſe 1 is not vitiated and ſeduced by 


faſhion and novelty. 


As the Scottiſh ſongs are the flights of genus, devoid of art, they 
bid defiance to artificial graces and affected cadences. A Scots ſong 
can only be ſung in taſte by a Scottiſh voice. To a ſweet, liquid, 
flowing voice, capable of ſwelling a note from the ſofteſt to the full- 
« woos and what the Italians call a voce di petts, muſt be joined 


„e 'y 


fenfibility and fecling, and a perfect underſtanding of the: ſubiect aud 
words of the ſong, ſo as to know the Agnifcant würd on which. to 
well or ſoften the tone, and lay the force of the note. From a want 


of knowledge of the language, it generally happens, that, to moſt of 
the foreign maſters, our melodies, at rſt, muſt ſeem wild and un- 
couth ; for which reaſon, . in their performance, they generally fall 
ſhort of our expectation. We ſometimes, however, find a foreign 
maſter, who, with a-genius-for.the pathetic, and a knowledge of the 
ſubje and words, has afforded very high pleaſure in a Scattiſh ſong. 
Who could hear with inſenſibilitey, or without being moved in the 
greateſt degree, Tenducci fing Tli never leave thee, or The braes of 
Ballendine !—or Will ye go to the ewe: ben. Marion, ſung by * 
nora Corri- 8 ne e nel 19 


At. is a common defect in ſome ho. pretend to : ſing: dd aſſect to 
{mother the words, by not articulating them, ſo as we -ſcarce;-can 
find out᷑ eicher the ſubject or language of their ſong. This is always 
a ſigu of want of feeling, and the mark of a had ſinger; particular- 
Jx of Scottiſh ſongs, where. there is generally ſa intimate a, corre- 
ſpondence between the air and ſubject. Indeed, there can he. no 
good vocal muſic without it. 
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The proper atcompaniment-of - Ar Scorifhe ſong is a plain, thin, 
dropping baſs, on the:,harpfichgrd.or guittar. The fine breathings, 
thoſe. Heart. felt tauches hiob. geshius alone can ęxpreſs, in our ſongs, 
are loſt in a noiſy accompaniment of inſtruments. . The full. cords 
of a thorough-baſs ſhould be uſed ſparingly, and with judgment, not 
to overpower, but to fupport and raiſg the voice at proper pauſes, 


Where, with a fine voice, is joined ſome Kill and execution on 
either of thoſe inſtruments, the air, by way of ſymphony, or intro- 
nan 0 the long. hould. a be {uſt played over; and, at the 


cloſe 
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cloſe of every ſtanza, the laſt part of the air ſhould be repeated; as a 
relief for the voice, which it gracefully ſets off. In this /mphonic 
part, the performer may ſhew his taſte and _ on the 95 
by * it ad libitum. | 


A Scotriſh . admits of no cadence ; I mean, by this, no fan- 
ciful or capricious deſcant upon the cloſe of the tune. There is one 
embelliſhment, however, which a fine finger may eafily acquire, that 
is, an eaſy ſbake. This, while the organs are flexible i in a young 
a * with practice, be eaſily attained. 


A Scottiſh ſong; thus parformed, is among the higheſt of enter- 
tainments to a muſicat genius. But is this genius to be acquired 
either in the performer or hearer ? It cannot. Genius in muſic. as 
in poetry, is the gift of Heaven. It is born with us; it is not to be 


| | , | þ A 


An artiſt on the violin may difplay the magic of his fingers, in 
running from the top to the bottom of the fanger-board, in various 
intricate capricios, which, at moſt, will only excite ſurpriſe ; while 
a very middling performer of taſte and feeling, in a fubje& that ad- 
mits of the pathos, will touch the heart in its fineſt ſenſations, The 
fineſt of the Italian compoſers, and many of their ſingers, poſſeſs this 
to an amazing degree. The opera airs of thoſe great maſters, Per- 
goleſe, Fomelli, Galuppi, Perez, and many others of the preſent age, 
are wonderfully pathetic. Genius, however, and feeling, are not 
confined to country or climate. A maid at her ſpinning- wheel, who 
knew not a note in muſic, with a fweet voice, and the force of a 
native genius, has oft drawn tears from my eyes. That gift of 
Heaven, in ſhort, is not to be defined: It can only be felt. 


1 I 
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I cannot better conclude this eſſay, than in the words of one who 
poſſeſſed it in the moſt exalted 1 Addreſſing himſelf to a 
young compoſer, he ſpeaks thus: Seek not to know what is ge» 
* mus, If thou haſt it, thy feelings will tell thee what it is. If thou 
© haſt it not, thou never wilt know it. The genius of the muſician 
* ſubjects the univerſe to its power, It draws its pictures by ſounds, 
* It expreſſes ideas by feelings, and feelings by accents. We feel 
* in our hearts the force of the paſſions which it excites, Through 
the medium of genius, pleaſure aſſumes additional charms, and the 
grief which it excites breaks forth into cries. Buit, alas ! to thoſe 
who feel not in themſelves the ſpring of genius, its expreſſions 
convey no idea. Its prodigies are unknown-to thoſe who cannot 
* imitate; them. Woudſt thou know if thou art animated; with one 
* ſpark of that bright fire? Run, fly to Naples, and there liſten to 
the maſter-pieces of Lea, Durante, Jomelli, Pergoleſe. If. thine 
eyes are filled with tears, thy heart palpitates, thy whole frame is 
agitated, and the oppreſſion of tranſport ariſes almoſt to ſuffoca- 
tion; take up Metaſtaþo, his genius will inflame thiae own, and 
© thou wilt compoſe after his example. Theſe are the operations of 
* genius; and the tears of others will recompenſe thee for thoſe 
* which thy maſters have cauſed thee to ſhed. But, if thou art 
calm and tranquil amidſt the tranſports of that great art; if thou 
© feeleſt no delirium, no ea; if thou art only moved with plea» 
* ſure, at what ſhould tranſport. thee with rapture, doſt thou dare to 
aſk what genius is? Profane not, vulgar man, that name ſublime! 
© What does it nA thee to know what thou canſt never feel ? *” 
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Ir affords no unpleaſant exerciſe to the mind to take a retroſpect 
of the manners and euſtoms, and even of the amuſements of the paſt 
times, and to compare them with thoſe of the preſent age. In the 
ſhort reſearch which forms the ſubject of the following paper, I 
mean to go little farther back than a fingle century, and to take a 
curſory view of a few of the entertainments and amuſements that 
were in uſe amongſt the people of rank and faſhion in Scotland to- 


wards the end of the laſt, and of the beginning of the 1 cen- 
MP. 


To the years 1681 and 1682, while the Duke of York, then Com- 
miſſioner from the King to Parliament, with his Dutcheſs *, and his 
daughter the Princeſs Anne, (afterwards Queen Anne), reſided in 
Edinburgh, a ſplendid court was kept at the Palace of Holyrood- 
houſe, to which reſorted the principal of the nobility and gentry. 
The Duke, though a bigot in his religious principles, was no Cynic 
in his manners and pleaſures. Our fathers of the laſt age uſed to 
talk with delight of the gaiety and brilliancy of the court of Holy- 


R rra roodhouſe. 


Mary D'Efte, daughter of the Duke of Modena, celebrated by Lord Landſdoun, 
Dryden, and other wits. of the time, for her beauty and decency of manners. 
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roodhovuſe. The Princeſſes were eaſy and affable, and the Duke 


then fludied to make * 95 mona path ruks af men. 


d 0 


Tea, ; Ps firſt time heard of in Scotland, was. given as a treat 


by the Princeſſes to the Scottiſh ladies who viſited at the Abbey. 
Balls, plays, and maſquerades, were introduced: . Theſe laft, : bow- 
ever, were ſoon laid aſide. The fanaticiſm of the times could not 
bear ſuch ungodly innovations. The maſquerade was tiled prom/= 
cuous dancing, in whith all forts "of people met together in diſguiſe f. 
The vulgar gave it the name of the Horn Order, This protane en- 
tertainment was therefore ſoon given up. 


* 


a pb ae h W e e e eben e 

The fate of the ſtage ſeems to have been equally adverſe. The 
ſpirit of the times was ſtill too much tinctured with fanaticiſm to 
expect that the execrated profane entertainment of the ſtage would 
then ſucceed. A play- houſe was always held in abhorrence, and 
anathematized by the clergy 1. Indeed the actors, who were part 

* Biſhop Burnet, who is ſeldom laviſh of his encomis on James, gives the follow- 
ing account of the Duke's deportment and government in Scotland at that time: 


© The Duke (lays the Biſhop) behaved himſelf, upon his firſt going to Scotland, in ſo 


© obliging a manner, that the nobility and geatry who had been ſo long trodden on 
© by the Duke of Lauderdale and his party, found a very ſenſible change; ſo that he 
gained much on them all. He continued ſtill to ſupport that ſide ; yet things were 
© ſo gently carried, that there was no cauſe of complaint It was viſibly his intereſt to 
© make that kingdom ſure to him, and to give them ſuch an eſſay of his government 
as might diflipate all the hard thoughts of him with which the world was poſſeſſed; 
© and he purſued this with great temper and ſucceſs. In matters of juſtice he ſhewed 

© an impartial temper, and encouraged all propoſitions relating to trade: And fo, conſi- 
© dering how much the nation was ſet againſt his religion, he made a greater progreſs 
© in gaining upon them than was expected Burnet s Hiſt, Edin. edit. vol. 2. p. 322. 

+ A phraſe uſed by the fanatics, which they meant ſhould import ſomething very 
myſterious, 

t lhe Duke ſeems to have been neither wiſe nor politic i in his attempt to introduce 


ſuch an innovation even in the amuſements of ſuch times. It was ſcarce two years be- 


fore 


in Fdinbargh is the d Century." For 


of 'the Duke of York's company, and were conſidered as belonging 
to hie houſehold, ſeem not to have been the moſt eminent of the 
profeſſion, 


fare this, when thoſe . the Covenanters, had collected their bote, and given 
battle to the King's troops, commanded by the Duke of Monmouth. Although they 
ſuffered a defeat at Bothwell Bridge, and were diſperſed, yet the ſpirit was kept up by 
their preachers in different parts of the kingdom. Cameron, the famous head of that 
ſect of Covenanters ſtiled, from him, Cameroniant, was killed in arms.  Cargil, a diſ- 
tinguithed Covenanter and field- preacher, having convened his followers at the Tor- 
wood, near Stirling, after renouncing all allegiance to the King and government, with 
great ſolemnity excommunicated, and conſigned to the Devil, Charles, his brother the 
Duke of York, with the Dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, and Rothes. 

To what degree the ſpirit of fanaticiſm prevailed in the minds of thele poor people, 
we may ſee from an abſtract from Cargil's excommunication, which may be eſteemed 
a curioſity at this day, After a ſermon ſuitable to the occaſion, he thus proceeds: 
© I, as a miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, and having authority from him, do, in his name, ex- 
© communicate and caſt out of the true church, and deliver up to Satan, Charles the Se- 
© cond : Firſt, For his contempt of God, after he had acknowledged his own fins, his 
© father's fins, his mother's idolatry, and had ſolemnly engaged againſt them, &c. 2dly, 
© For his great perjury, after he had ſolemnly ſubſcribed that Covenant, did ſo preſump- 
© tuouſly renounce, diſown, and command it to be burnt by the hand of the hangman. 
© 3dly, For his having re/cinded all laws for eſtabliſhing the religion and the Covenant, &c. 

© By the ſame authority, 7 excommunicate, caſt out of the church, and deliver up to 
| © Satan, Fames Duke of | York, and that for his idolatry, (for I ſhall not ſpeak of any 

© other fins but what have been perpetrated by him in Scotland), and for ſetting up 
«© idolatry, to defile the Lord's land, and his enticing and encouraging others to do ſo. 

By the ſame authority, Cargil excommunicates, and conſigus to the Devil, the 
Dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, and Rother. I ſhall tranſcribe part of his charges againſt 
theſe three laſt grandees. That againſt Monmouth, is for his leading armics againſt 
© the Lord's people, who were conſtrained to riſe, being killed in, and for the right 
© worſhipping of the true God, and for refuſing a ceſſation of arms at Bothwell Bridge. 

« Againſt Lauderdale, for his apoftatizing from the Covenant ; for his ſcoffing and drol- 
ling at the Scriptures ; for his adulteries and uncleanneſs; and for * the King 
ia his tyrannics againſt the true religion, &c. b 

And againſt Rother, for his adulteries and uncleanneſs, and for his allotting the 
Lord's Day for his drunkenneſs,” &c. &c. 

Aſter denouncing this excommunication to a numerous convention of Covenanters, 
September 1680, they affixed it to the croſs of Dumfries, and other places. Cargil, 


ſome 
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profeſſion, if we give any degree of credit to Dryden's ſatirical ae- 
count of this troop. It would ſeem, that the beſt part of the com- 
pany had gone to Oxford, as they were in uſe to do, to perform at 
the annual public acts there. Dryden, with great humour, makes 
them thus apologiſe to the Univerſity for the thinneſs of the com 


pany, while they inſinuate that the beſt remained, and chat the re- 
fuſe only had gone to Edinburgh. 


Our brethren have from Thames to Tweed departed, 

To Edinborough gone, or coach'd, or carted ; 

With bonny blue cap there they act all night 

For Scotch half crowns, in Engliſh 3 pence hight. 

One nymph to whom fat Sir John Falſtaff's lean, 

There with her fingle perſon fills the ſcene. 

Another, with long uſe and age decayed, _ 

Died here old woman, and roſe there a maid. 

Our truſty door-keeper, of former time, 

There ſtruts and ſwaggers in heroic rhime. 

Tack but a copper lace to drugget ſuit, 

And there's a hero made without diſpute 

And that which was a capon's tail before, 

Becomes a plume for Indian Emperor. 

But all his ſubjects to expreſs the care 

Of imitation, go like Indian, bare. 1 
Dryden Miiſ. vol. 2. 


The poet's fancy was, no doubt, indulged ſatirically at the ex- 
pence of the Scottiſh theatre. It is not mene however, that 
there 


fome time after, was apprehended, brought to trial, and condemned, with a few of his 
followers, to be hanged. Biſhop Burnet ſays, That they ſuffered with an obſtinacy 
« {© particular, that though the Duke fent the offer of pardon to them on the ſcaffold, 
+ if they would only fay, God bleſs the King, it was refuſed, with. great neglect. 


S:1:h perſons were truly more proper objects of pity than puniſhment. Accordingly 
Burnet continues, After 15 or 16 of them had thus ſeemingly gladly ſuffered for their 
© opirion, the Duke ſtopt further profecution, and appointed them to be put in a houſe: 
of correction. Vel. 2. p. 324. 


in Edinburgh in the laſt Cintury,,” © $93 


there might be ſome truth in this ludicrous deſcription, A regular 


theatre, with its appendages; of A n &c · is not to be 
created æxtempore. 


8 this play-houſe was . can only be gueſſed, I re- 
member ſomewhere to have ſeen a play- bill in capital letters, adver- 
tiling the Indian Emperor to be acted at the Queen's Chocolate. houſe. 
This was, no doubt, near the Abbey ; but the preciſe ſituation, or 
the date of the advertiſement, is not now kaown, 


Another entertainment was ſometimes exhibited at court, in which 
the Lady Anne, (the uſual name given to the Princeſs), with other 
young ladies of quality, repreſented fome of the ancient heathen my- 


thological characters. Theſe were called Maſks, a ſort of muſical | 


drama, ſuch as the Comus of Milton, and other ſuch pieces as we ſee 
in the works of Ben Johnſon, Shirley, Davenant, and other drama- 
tic poets of the laſt century. Theſe interludes were accompanied 
with muſic, and ſet off with ſplendid dreſſes and decorations.—So 
much for the court entertainments. 


The golf“, and playing at tennis , were the favourite amuſements 
of the gentry of thoſe times. The Duke of York was frequently 


ſeen 


* King Charles I. is faid to have been fond of the exerciſe of the golf, The follow- 
ing anecdote I have been told of him: That, while he was engaged in a party at golf 
on the Green or Links of Leith, a letter was delivered into his hands, which gave him 
the firſt account of the inſurrection and rebellion in Ireland On reading which, he 
ſuddenly called for his coach; and, leaning on one of his attendants, and in great agi- 
tation, drove to the Palace of Holyroodhouſe, from whence next day he ſet out for 
London, | 

+ The game of tennis, which is now entirely given up in Scotland, was an exerciſe much 
in vogue all over Europe in the laſt century. In every large town there was a tennis 
court. Some remains of them are yet to be ſeen in Edinburgh ; one, in particular, at 
the Water Gate, nigh to the Palace. I have heard it faid, that the famous Jobn Law 


of Laurieſton, afterwards comptroller-general of the finances in France, and James 


Hepburn, Eſq; of Keith, were moſt remarkable players at tennis. 
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ſeen in a party at golf on the Links of Leith, with ſome of the no- 
bility and gentry, I remember in my youth to have often con- 
verſed with an old man, named Andrew Dickſon, a golf club maker, 


who ſaid, that, when a boy, he uſed to carry the Duke's golf clubs, 
and to run before him and announce where the balls fell. 


On the rejection of the excluſion bill, the Duke being recalled to 
London, the courtly entertainments at the Palace of Holyroodhoufe, 
of courſe, were no more. 


Private balls and concerts of muſic! it would ſeem, were now the 
only ſpecies of public entertainments amongſt us, With regard to 
the compoſitions performed at theſe concerts, who were the per- 
formers, and on what muſical inſtruments they performed, I am 
pleaſed that | have it in my power to gratify the curioſity of the 
dilettanti of the preſent time, by exhibiting the original plan of a 
grand concert of muſic performed at Edinburgh on St Cecilia's day, 
anno 1695. This curious paper was given by James Chriſtie, Eſq; 


of Newhall to my worthy friend William — of Garwall- foot, 
and by him to me. 
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The Order of the Inflramental Mufic for the Fra 7 8 St Cecilia, 224 
Nevenber 1695. 


Firft Violin. | Second Violins Plates. | are. D. 


* 


0 — —— — a — — 
Pitmedden 0 a. Hamilton Lord Elcho Will. Carſe [James Chrillic of 
8 Tho. Pringle Fra. Toward {Sir ſo. Erſkine Mat. M Gibbon] Newhall 
8 Will. Cooper [Adam Craig Jo. Falconer of Mr Ro Gordon 
Tho. Brown Henry Burn Feſdo r Sinkholm 
„Win. Gordon {Sir Tho. Nicolſonſſo. Ruſſell | Ia. MClachlan 
2 5 Sir Jo. Pringle ER =» : Henry Crumbden 
= ohn Stewart f|\ J ir Al, Hamilto 8 Middleton 
3 LL Ab Violin Ban. 
2 ; [Pirmedden IIa. Hamilton |Will. Carſe [Henry Burn ja Chriſie 
= «»:5{Tho. Pringle Adam Craig - {Mat. M*Gibbon Fra. Toward Nr Ro, Gordon 
£ 2 Ja. M*Clachlen Will. Cooper ir Jo. Pringle Will. Gordon {Mr Sinkholm 
HA 1 ds: pt 1 1 Dan: Thomſon 
a iſt J. lin. 2d Violin. Hautboir. © Trumpet. | wy Baſes, f 5 
© RANA A Ie 1 — 3 
2 Sir Jo. Pringle Pitmedden Mat, M. Gibbon Dan. Thomſon Ja. Chriſtie * 
8. Will. Gordon Fra. Toward [Mr Ro. Gordon 
S [Adam Craig Ja. Hamilton | Tenor, Mr Jo. Middleton 
2 Henry Burn Tho. Pringle John Wilſon Mr St Columb 
© Will. Cooper Tho. Brown Ja. M*Clachlan 
2 53 Tho. Keanedy Will. Carſe 
Hh 2 | 1 
Q 1 Seu 2da. | 
| 8 i Flute. 2d Flute. | ; — 2d Violin. Baſs. 
__— 1 — — — — — — ——— — — 
” G {VPitmedden Sir Jo. Pringle [Tho. Pringle Henry — I 
„ 2 [Newhall Will. Gordon [Adam Craig Wil Cooper Ut antea 
S |Fr. Toward Ja Hamilton . Ja, MClachlan Will. Carſe 
S |Feſdo | _ [Mat. M Gibbon 
4 3 8 [Jo. Middleton 
| „ Pir Jo. Erſkine 
[ © M | Iſt Flute. 2d Flute. 1 a Hauler. | 2d Hautbey. Baſes. 
F S ” — | — — 2 — — — — — — 
3 © E Mr Crumbden Tho. Pringle Mat. M:Gibbon | Will. Carſe Ut antea 
1 S la. Hamilton Fra, Toward 4 
i 3 imedden Jo. Middleton | 
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| 


solo by Adam Craig 
— by John Middleton. 
Grand Chorus. * 


(Signed) 
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Tunes. | Wit Treble. © 2d Preble. þ Hauthois, | Trumpet. Baſſes. 
ho. Pringle Adam Craig M. M*Gibbon Dan. Thomſon FR 
5 Will. Goals kitmedden a Will. Carſe 5 i 0 
8 a. Hamilton Henry Burn Tenor. 
K. Fra. Toward Tho. Brown Jo. Wilſon mnes 
3 Ugg Kennedy | Sir Jo. Pringle | 
hon aut noidiilt Eos a. i Chorus. : " 
44 = of Lein. 2d Violin: | Scena gtia. | 2d Hauthy. | Baſes 
2.2 adam Craig ir Toward it Fauthey. Will. Carſe. JOmnes 
8 Wil. Gordon E. M*Clauchlan Mat. M. Gibbon | | 
= | o i Violin. F | r jolin. 4 Harpſichord. £ is ; f — | * N 25 
8 8 Tho. Pringle Fra. Toward Henry Crumbden Schollars Songs and Mot- 
= 85 ” JAdam age win. Gordoenn— Dan. Thomſon's | tetii of Baſſa- 
Lee ene. 
2 5 I Violin, x6 Fnls, 17 
2 8 Mr Toward Tho. Pringle Sonata, — Col. — gra" 
8 Win. Gordon [Adam Craig | ville | | 
8. & mg iſt Vile. © q 8 2d Viedin. bs 6  _Hautboy. | Trumpet. * Baſes. 
| 5 2 855 {Sir To. Pringle Pho, 1 Pringle | Mat. M-. Gibbon 1 Thomſon : 5 
M & fpitmedden Fra. Toward #, my | ; 
- _ Henry Burn —_ Hamilton” |} ; Tenor. ; mnes 
es m. Cooper Win. Carſe. Jo. Wilſon | 
1— Ja. M. Clachlan Jo. Stewart 5 i 
N-4 7” iſt Treble. a 2d Treble. Baſs. bs 
= 8 Will. Gordon [Adam Craig | 
£ BW | Ky | — — . 
—4 Scena ult. £ 
0 Div 7 Hon. Plain Part. 3d Part. ES Tenor. | Baſs. 
8 Will Cordon Dan. Thomſon Pitmedden Jo. Wilſon + 
8 Ja. M- Clachlan Fra. Toward Sir Jo. Pringle Omnes 
8 Mat M Gibbon Fe Burn ä 
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It appears from this plan, vs, a hundred years ago, Ant Was a 
general taſte for mufic in our metropolis, that could exhibit a public 
concert, with an orcheſtra, conſiſting of aboye 30 performers, of 


whom were 19 gentlemen of the firſt maul and ies. ann 
27 11 Fan or Aer of ten ee! 


In the opening piece, or ouverture, e 7 64ſt viekas 5 nes 
viplins, 6 flutes, 2 hautbois. The baſs conſiſted of a a harpſichord 
(Crumbden) and 5 violincellos, and viol de. Gambos, to which we 
may add a viola, or tenor, I an a archeBra. at this, 1 would be 
reſpectable. 1 n 

The- wube, _indeed, 9 Ut ; accommodated to whe ade er | 
Py modern audience; but 4 it conſiſte of the compoſitions of ſome of 
the beſt maſters of the time. The Matetti of Baſſaui, and the Sona- 


tas of Corelli, i it is believed, will ſtill give pleaſure to 4 n taſte 
that is not vitiated by faſhion f. | 1 by: 4 


* The maſters, as far as J have been able to trace, or r could, learn, were the follow- | 
Mr Henry Crambden. __ ie Thamal Brown. 
Mr St Columd. Mr Henry Burn. 
Mr William Cooper. Nr Matthew M. Gibbon. 1 
Mr Adam Craig. . Mr Daniel Thomſon. 
Mr Francis Toward. 5 Me John Wilſon. 


Mr James M- Clachlan. 5 Fig 
The reſt were gentlemen os, 


+ The following particulars relating to the performers may perhaps gratify ſome 
muſical readers,l begin with the gentlemen performers, 


Lord Colvill, it is ſaid, was a thorough maſter of muſic, and underſtood counterpoint 
welt, He played on the harpſichord and organ, 


Su 
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Sir John Pringle, and his dr Mr Thomas Pringle writer to his Majefty's 8 
and Mr Seton of Pitmedden, were eſteemed excellent performers on the violin. 
Mr Carſe, collector of his Majefty's » Was a fine player on the hautbois. 
Mr Chryſtie of Newhall, Preſes of the Concert, 1 remember in my youth to have 
heard play. His inſfrument, I think, was the viol di Gambo, on which be was an 

excellent ſolo performer. | 

Mr John Middleton, afterwards General Middleton, played on Aiffertne inſtruments, 
In the above plan, we fee him marked as a baſs and as à flute performer. He ſung, 
1 Have been told, a fong vith moch Wande which ar Pane with 
- the key and tohgs; (7 0D th ; bf 

Lord Elcko, afterwards Earl of Wemyſs, Mr Ne of - Pheſio, Mr John Roſtel 
writer to the ſignet, and Mr John Corſe keeper of the records of the low Parliament- 
houſe, were good players on the flute, Mr Ruſſell I have often heard play. He read 
and underſtood muſic z and, in his younger days, it was ſaid he had a good voice, and 
fung an Itallau air with taſte, The flute a- bee was the only flute uſed at that time. 
"The German, or traverſe, of modern invention, was not then known in Britain, I 
Have heard, that Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Lord Juſtice Clerk, who had been taught 
the German flute in France, and was a fine performer, firſt introduced that inſtrument 
into Scotland about the year 1725. 

Theſe gentlemen performers were ſupported by the maſters mentioned in the above 
plan or order of muſic. Of theſe laſt, 1 {hall mention ſuch en nen as [ 
have been told concerning them. 

Mr Henry Crumbden, by birth a German, was long the Orpheus in the muſic 
ſchool of Edinburgh. He was a fine perforiner of leſſons on the harpſichord, and 
taught ſinging and the thorough baſs. He greatly promoted the ſpirit and taſte for 
muſic by giving benefit concerts, which were much" frequented, In theſe concerts, ſe- 

veral young ladies, his beſt ſcholars, uſed to perform, Two of theſe I remember to 
have heard with, rapture in my younger days, Mrs Forbes of Newhall , and Mrs Ed- 
gar +. They were both fine performers on the harpſichord. Their excellence, as far 
as I could then judge, lay in the genuine performance of Scots ſongs, which they ſung 
in a  Plaing but. fine _ and accompanied with a thorough bals, in 1 fuck a ſtile and 
manner 


* Grandmother of the preſent Connteſs-of Dumfries, 
+ Mother of James Edgar, I1q; one of his Majeſty's ComuiiGoners of the Gates 
in Scotland. 
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eal taſte at Edinburgh, near a hundred years ago. To draw a com- 
parifon between it and the languid ſpirit and taſte for muſic in the 
metropalis at projets” affords, I am afraid, not à very agreeable re- 
flection. 


X. 


 Topographicel 


manner a8, in my judgment, there are _ two or- tres of the preſent. time can come: 


1 
* 


up to. 
Matthew M. Gibbon was ted a good performer on 1 hautbois, He was, . 


father of William M. Gibbon, well known and celebrated in his time for his great ex= 
ecution on the violin, William was. ſent early. to London by his father, and ſtudied. 
many years under Corbet, then reckoned a great maſter and compoſer. Corbet's ſos 
natas for two violins and. a baſs were eſteemed. good, and often played as act. tunes, in 
the Play-houſe, - His ſcholar William M<Gibbon was for many years leader of the Or». 
cheſtra,of the Gentlemen's Concert at Edinburgh, and was thought to play the muſic. 
of Correlli, Geminiani, and Handel, with great execution and judgment. His ſets of 
Scots tunes, with variations and baſſes, are well known. As he underſtood compoſi- 
tion, he likewiſe compoſed a ſet of ſonatas or trios for two violins and. a baßs, which. 


were eſteemed good. 
Adam Craig was reckoned a good orcheſtra player on the violin, and teacher of 


muſic. I remember him as the ſecond violin to M Gibbon, in the Gentlemen's Con- 

cert, | 

Daniel Thomſon was one of the King's trumpets, and was ſaid to have underſtood: 
muſic, and to have been a good performer of the obligato, or ſolo parts, in the trumpet 
ſongs of Purcell's Opera of Diocleſian, Bonduca, and other theatrical pieces then exhi- 

| bited on the ſtage, The two-part ſong of To Arms, and Sound Fame thy brazen trum. 
pet, accompanied with the trumpet, were long great favourites with. the public.—. 
His ſon, William Thomſon, the boy mentioned in the above plan, was early diſtin- 

euiſhed for the ſweetneſs of his volce, and the agreeable manner in. which he ſung a 
Scots ſong. He went ta London; and, at the time when the Opera, and the compo- 
ſuions of Handel, were at their height, the ſweet pathetic manner of 'Thomfon's ſing- 
ing a Scot's ſong, which he accompanied with a thorough baſs, became. a faſhionable 
entertainment. at court, where he often perforined. He publiſhed an excellent collec- 
tion of Scots ſongs, with the words and thorough baſs, which was patroniſed by Queen 
Caroline, to whom he dedicated his book, and obtained a large ſubſcription. I have: 
been told that he taught ſome of the- Princeſſes to ſing, Scots ſongs. 
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Tais lh is ; not t fo extenſive 4 as formerly, the lands of Cotto, 
and greateſt bart of the eſtate of Nedhbuſt, having | been  disjoined 
from it, and annexed to Gladſmiiit at the ereQion of that church 
and pariſh, 1699. 1 


Aberlady church, in the county. and. preſbytery of Haddington, 
and commiſſariot of Dunkeld, ſtands near the ſhore, about fifteen 
miles eaſt of Edinburgh. The patiſh is bounded on the north and 
weſt by the ſea, on the ſouth by Gladſmuir and HHaddington, on the 
eaſt by part of Haddington and Dirleton, from the laſt of which it 
is ſeparated by the water of Peffer, which 'rifing on the lands height 
near Congalton, runs almoſt due weſt, till it falls into Aberlady Bay 
at Luffneſs- point. From this point, or a little above it, where the 
tide ceafes to flow, the whole Bay, between Aberlady and Gulan 
ſhores, is left dry at low water for near two miles. At ſpring tides, 
veſſels of ſixty or ſeventy tons · may come up the Peffer to within a 
few hundred yards of Aberlady, and lie perfectly ſafe, on a ſoft clay 
Winde if erg Mee againſt the Horch enn wind. 

The town of kladaington claims a nicht, by royal grant, of a 
road forty feet wide, from the weſt gate of the borough to Peffer- 
ſhore, and the ſhore-dues, in virtue of the ſame grant. Along the 
ſhore, from Aberlady to the weſtermoſt point of the pariſh, runs a 


track or border of links or ſandy ground of conſiderable breadth, 
and abounding with rabbits, 6 


Within 


Fiz Tapogrophical! Deſcription = 


Within this border, for a conſiderable way, the ſoil is, for the moſt 
part, light, with = mixture of loam ; but the middle part of the he- 
nid, almoſt from the enſt to the weſt extremity of it, is gene» 


rally poor, flat, ſandy, and partly liable to be flooded during heavy 
rains. From this flat, the ground riſes gradually towards the ſouth, 


being part of that fertile bank of land which extends from Fawſide 
to Whitekirk. | 


the Lak comment of the one, e of A. ſmall part ; of 
Redhouſe, is divided. into four baronies, Aberlady, Gosford, "Bat n 


erieff, and Luffneſs, 


Barer of Aberlady. 


The barony of Aberlady comprehends the Rs of Aberladys. 
and the lands of Craigielaw. It is of a-peninſular form, having the 
ſea on the north and weſt The caſtle or fortalice of X:/p:mdy, the 
principal meſſuage, ſtands tow on the fliore ; but the farm · houſe of 
Craigielaw, the only one in the barony, ſtands on the higheſt part: 
of the peninfula; and the ground, rifing with a gentle ſwell on eve- 
ry ſide, commands a noble, beautiful, and extenſive proſpect. By 
merely turning round, a ſpectator has under his eye not only the 
whole pariſh, but the ſouth coaſt of Fife, with its riſing hills, royal 
boroughs, villages, and gentlemen's ſeats; the Forth, with-its- iſlands, 
as far up as. Hopetoun-houſe, Leith, the ſhipping ia the Roads, 
Edinburgh Caſtle, with all the ſouth coaſt as far eaſt as Garleton- 
hills, Waughton- houſe, the ſeat: of the Honourable Charles Hope, 
Fenton-tower, North Berwick Law, the Baſs, Dirleton.heights, and 
Gul an- hill, on the oppoſite ſide of the Bay. 


| Aberlady probably derived its name from a religious houſe ded - 


cated to the Bleſſed Virgin, frequently diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of Our Lady, 


When 
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When or by whom that houſe was founded, or where it ſtood, is 
not certainly known, - There are, ſtill viſible, the veſtiges of a ſmall 
chapel on the north · weſt corner of the church-yard-*, the patron- 
age of which belongs to Luſfueſs; but moſt probably the chapel of 
Our Lady ſtood where the fortalice of Kilſpindy was afterwards: 
built. The word Aber ſhews it to have ſtood by the water ſide; 
and Xiſpindy (cell of black hoods) ſhews it to have been a religious 
houſe. It had, at firſt, probably been a cell of the Culdees. 
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Theſe religioniſts;* ſuppoſed by ſome to have been hs feſt C Chriſ- 
tian clergy in Scotland, had many ſettlements in different parts of 


the kingdom, particularly at St Andrews and Dunkeld. At the lat- 
ter place, they had a conſiderable. monaſtery-f, from which they 
were expelled by David I. who founded that biſhopric, and convert- 
ed the monaſtery into a cathedral church; with other places, that 
Royal Saint may have beſtowed Aberlady on that newly erected 
ſee. Aberlady had been, from time immemorial, a patrimonial 
church of Dunkeld, and continued ſo till the Reformation T. The 
Biſhop's patrimony was ample, amounting to L. 1704: 5: 2, Scots 
money, and near four hundred chalders of victual, of which forry. 
chalders were ** out- of the kirk aud Mains of Aberlady. 


In the minority af . v. Sic Archibald a ds to ala 
Earl of Angus, and brother of Gavin Douglas, Biſhop of Dunkeld, 
celebrated for his tranſlation of Virgil's Eneis, and other poetical 
works, was proprietor of Aberlady, which he ſeems to have held of © 
the Biſhop. He was a man of rank. and abilities, and much confi- 
ded in by his nephew, who put him about the perſon of the. young 
King. He was High Treaſurer and Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh 
Tit Y "3590 3 


Charta penes Carol. Hope. 
+ Mylne's Lives of the Biſhops of Dunkeld. 
+ Manuſcript in the Advocates Library. 
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1526; but the Hamiltons pretending they could not ſufely attend 
the meeting of Parliament if Sir Archibald retained the command of 
the city, he reſigned, and was ſucceeded by Robert Logan, a citizen. 
A few days after his reſignation, happened the memorable encoun- 
ter between the Douglaſes and Hamiltons on the High-ftreet of 
Edinburgh, called Clear the Caſway *,” when the latter, though 
near ten to one, were chaced out of the city. When his Majeſty 
eſcaped from the Douglaſes, Sir Archibald was deprived of the trea- 
ſurer's office, and was ſucceeded by Cairncroſs, provoſt of Corſtor- 
phin, whom Buchanan calls a man * pecunia quam virtute potior.“ 


$14 


Sir Archibald having been concerned in the attempt to occupy the 
eity of Edinburgh, and prevent the meeting of Parliament, was for- 
feited for high treaſon 1528, He retired into England ; but, aftec 
fome time, preſuming on former favour, he ventured to return, and 
threw himſelf in the King's way. at Stirling, His Majeſty, being of 
too princely -a mind to proceed againſt him capitally, after he had 
thus put himſelf into his power, commanded him to leave the king- 
dom, and wait his further pleaſure. He withdrew to France, where 
be died. The year after the King's death, the forfeiture was re- 


verſed, and the eſtate of Kilſpindy, or . reſtored to his ſon 
Patrick Ong, 


This Patrick, or rather his ſon of the ſame name, built the caſtle 
of Kilſpindy 1585, as appears by the initials of his name, and his 
arms over the principal door. 

f 101101 10 ; 
Anno 1589, he obtained from the Biſhop of Dunkeld, with con- 
ſent of the Dean and Chapter, a procuratory of reſignation of the 

* pariſh-kirk of Aberlady, with the teind- ſheaves thereof in the hands 

* of the King, that his way * erect a an or parſonage at 

| | . the 


Buchanan. 
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© the ſaid pariſh- kirk, and give full right and diſpoſition of the advoca- 
tion, donation, and right of patronage thereof, to Patrick Douglas, 


and his lawfuf heirs- male, bearing the name and arms of Douglas, 
and that the ſame might be diſſolved from the bithopric for ever.“ 


The reſignation was accepted, and a charter granted under the 
great ſeal, in terms thereof, erecting, uniting, and incorporating 


© the whole lands, village, right of patronage, teinds, and others; 
c 


time coming... 


From the Douglaſes, the barony, with the right of patronage; | 


came by progreſs to the Fletchers;, and, ſome time between 1664 


and 1667, when the Fletchers were making up their titles, it was 


thought expedient” to obtain from the then Biſhop of Dunkeld, with 
conſent of the Dean and Chapter, a ratification of the former pro- 


curatory, and alſo a new procuratory of reſignation, that the ſubſes- 


quent charter might reſt on the firmeſt foundation, . 20111 
F AHOH 

Accordingly, Sir Andrew Fletcher obtained from the Crown >a 
charter, under the great ſeal, of the barony, with the advocation, 


&c. “ of the pariſh-kirk of Aberlady, and the teind-ſheaves thereof, 


as well parfonage as vicarage, This charter paſſed the King's hand, 
contains a novedamus;, and was ratified in Parliament. 


From the Fletchers, the barony and patronage, as deſeribed in 
former charters, came by purchaſe to the Earl of Portmore 1733. 
His Lordſhip's right of patronage, though ſo firmly founded, was 


abſurdly conteſted 1768 and 1769, but finally eſtabliſned by deci- 


fron of the Houſe of Peers 1770. VDS to a1 Alter, 
| 116M eld 360) ,Q0141 91 2c 


1 Barony 


* Penes the Earl df Portmore. | res HHN wy 


into a free barony, to be: called the. Barony of Aberlady, in all 


*. ——  — um of © * — £ 


; 
? 
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} 
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| Barony 7 Gooford. 


Sir Aare Murray, Lord of Bothwell in Clydeſdale, ſlain in the 
battle of Stirling- bridge, had married a ſiſter of King Robert I. and 
had by her a ſon, Sir Andrew Murray, governour of Scotland in the 
minority of David II. Maurice Murray his ſon, and ſucceſſor in the 
lordſhip of Bothwell, obtained from King David a charter of the 
lands of Gosford in the 20th year of his reign. By the marriage of 
his daughter to the Earl of Douglas, Gosford became the property 
of that great family. There is a charter of Gosford by the Earl of 
Douglas to Chriſtian Ramſay, 1421, * reddendo unum denarium, for 
ward, relief, marriage, and ſuits of court.” This charter was con- 
firmed by Mordac Duke of Albany, during the abfence of James J. 
in England. King James II. gave to Thomas Sinclair a charter of 
Gosford *, to be held of his Majeſty in feu and heritage, for 161. 
16s. Scots, 24 capons, and 48 poultry, nominae feudae firmae, 1458 f. 


From the Sinclairs, Gosford was acquired by Alexander Achifon, 
burgeſs of Edinburgh, anceſtor to the preſent Lord Viſcount Gos- 
ford of the kingdom of Ireland, by charter, to be held of Queen 
Mary, 1561 J. 


By the Achiſons, Gosford was diſponed to Sir John Achmutie of 
Scougal 1622, when it was ereCted into a barony. This gentleman 
was fined L, 1000 Sterling by Oliver Cromwell. From Achmutie, 
Gosford was acquired by Sir Peter Wedderburn 1659, and Jately 
pur. naled from the Wedderburns by the Right Honourable Francis 


Charteris, Earl of Wemyſs ||. 


Sir Peter Wedderburn preſented to the church of Aberlady four 


handſome filver cups for the communion ſervice, and granted an 
obligation, 


* Peres Lord Wemyſs. + Penes eundem. , © Penes eundem. 
Penes eundem. | | 
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obligation, binding himſelf, his heirs, and aſſignees, in the principal 
fum of 1600 merks Scots, the yearly intereft thereof to be paid to 


backgone tenants and others in the lands of Gosford. This is the 
only charity fund in the pariſh, 


Spital, now part of Gosford, including Red Spital, or part of 
Redhouſe, was formerly a prebend of the collegiate church of Dun- 
glas. Francis Wilſon, prebendary of Spital, granted to Douglas of 
Borg a charter of Spital, to be held of him and his ſucceſſors in that 
prebend for L. 22 Scots yearly. There is a confirmation of this 
charter by Pope Paul IV. dated at St Peter's at Rome, 5to Id. Martii, 
anno pontificatus ſui primo. It is obſerved by Biſhop Keith, that the 
Dominicans or Black Friars had paid them out of the lands of Gos- 


ford 24 merks yearly, as appears by a charter of March 28. 1474. 


All along the ſhore, from Aberlady towards Longniddery, are a 
great many ſtone graves, all of them that have been opened con- 
taining human bones; partioularly in Gosford Links, they are laid 
almoſt as thick as in a church- yard, and fill a very conſiderable ſpace 
of ground. It is remarkable, that many of them lie nearly ſouth 
and north, In ſearching lately for a ſtone-quarry, there were found 
in a hole, incloſed with ſtones, about 30 inches by 18, the bones of 
a human body, and a ſmall well formed teſſelated urn, of a very light 
blue colour; but the workmen had not been curious enough to ob- 
ſerve whether there was any thing in the urn, or if it had a cover, 
It is in the cuſtody of the Earl of Wemyſs, At a ſmall diſtance 
from theſe graves are two pretty large tumuli. 


In this eſtate there are promiſing appearances of coals, and it 1s 
hoped they will ſoon be found, 


King James V. is ſaid to have been fond of Gosford, and that it 
was ſuſpeQed by his contemporaries, that, in his frequent excurſions 
to 
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to that part of the country, he had other purpoſes in view beſides 
golfing and archery. Three favourite ladies, Sandilands, Weir, and 
Oliphant, one of whom reſided at Gosford, and the others in the 
neighbourhood, were occaſionally viſited by their Royal and gallant 
admirer, which occaſioned the following ſatirical advice to his Ma- 
jeſty from Sir David Lindfay of the Mount, Lord Lyon. 


Sow not your ſeed on Sandylands, 
Spend not your ſtrength in Weir; 
And. ride not on an Elephant. 

For ſpoiling o' your gear. 


Balncrieſt, 


The moſt extenſive of the four baronies, comprehends Balncrieff- 
bouſe, the ſeat of the Right Honourable Lord Elibank, with. the 
parks around it, the village, Balncrieff Mains, Lochill, Stantalane, 
and Myrton, On- the ſouth-weſt it hath part of Gosford; on the 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt it is confined- by the Cotts, Caldra, and Byres, 
formerly the ſeat of the intrepid Lord Lindſay, now the property of 
the Earl of Hopetoun; and on the north by Luffneſs. 


With other lands and lordſhips, Balncrieff and Gosfend were ans 
nexed to the Crown 1455, not to be alienated without advice, de- 
liverance, and decreet of the hail} Parliament, Lochill, part of Baln- 
crieff, was granted by Queen Mary to David. Borthwick, her Maje- 
ſty's Advocate. From him it was. purchaſed by Bernard. Lindſay, 
groom of the King's chamber, 1608, who ſold it to Sir Patrick 
Murray. 1632. From Sir Patrick. it came to Sir Peter Wederburn 
1679. Lochill, with Stantalane, Balncrieff Mains, and Myrton, for- 
merly parts of the barony of Balncrieff, were repurchaſed and re- 
annexed to the faid barony by the late Patrick. Lord. Elibank 1755, 


The 
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' | The Barony of Luffneſs 


Lies eaſt of Aberlady, and north of Balncrieff, On the caft it is 

bounded by Mungo's Wells, and on the north by Peffer Water, A 
little to the weſt #f Luffneſs-houſe, within an incloſure of ſix or ſe- 
ven acres, called the Friarſward, are the veſtiges of a chapel and 
other buildings, ſaid to have been a monaſtery of Red or Maturine 
Friars, In an, arched nich, in the north corner of the chapel, lies a 
ſtone eſſigy of a man, as large as life, with a ſhield or coat of arms 
en his breaſt, and his right hand graſping his ſword. It goes by the 
name of Friar Bickerton. If this gentleman was a friar, he muſt 
have been a military one. 


The Bickertons were proprietors of Luffneſs about the end of the 
14th-century, One of them, who attended the Earl of Douglas “, 
is ſaid to have treacherouſly ſtabbed him in the back, in the heat of 
the battle of Otterburn, in revenge for the Earl's having reproved 
him the preceding evening for neglet of duty. There is a tradi- 
tion, that this Bickerton was outlawed, and afterwards ſlain at his 
own gate by Ramſay of Waughton, The form of a large fiſh pond 


belonging to the monaſtery is {till diſcernible, and might be eafily 
reſtored. | 


The French general Des Thermes raiſed a fort at Aberlady 1 549, 
for ſtraitening the Engliſh garriſon at Haddingten. The houſe of 
Luffneſs, built by the Hepburns 1584, ſtands within a fortification, 
an irregular four ſided figure, the longeſt fide of which is about 140 
yards, The ditches ſtill remain full of water, unleſs where they 
have been filled up for more  commodious acceſs to the houſe. 
About a mile weſtward, on the ſhore, are the veſtiges of a ſmall en- 


trenched 


* Hume's Hiſtory of the Douglaſes. 
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trenched camp, much defaced by the plough. Both theſe two places 
were probably the work of Des Thermes : They commanded the 
whole Bay, and prevented the landing of proviſions or ſupplies of 


any kind; in conſequence of which, the Engliſh garriſon was with- 
drawn, 
* 


In the Talbot papers lately publiſhed, there is a letter from Sir 
Ralph Sadler, dated at Berwick, Auguſt 23. 1547, to the Earl of 


Shrewſbury, lieutenant-general of the Engliſh army in Scotland, 
ordering and recommending to fortify ſome place about the Paths, 
and particularly White Caſtle or Aberlady, to enable the Engliſh to 
keep Haddington; with which order, it would ſeem, Shrewſbury 
did not comply. The following paſſage of Sadler's letter ſhews the 
great importance of having the command of Aberlady Bay : 


* I have much ado to get the victuallers out of the haven ; but I 
have made ſome of them believe they ſhall be hanged if they do 
not go out this tide, Have already made them draw to the ha- 
ven's mouth, and I truſt they ſhall be at Aberlady ſome time to- 


morrow. Thoſe that were at Holy Iſland have already my this 
aa l towards Aberlady.“ 


* 


\ 
| 


| Redhouſe. 


The Laings were proprietors of Redhouſe : One of them was 
Treaſurer of Scotland 1465, Biſhop of Glaſgow 1473, and Lord 
High Chancellor 146 3- John Laing of Redhouſe was one of the 
Senators of the College of Juſtice in the reign of James VI.*, Heleft 
an only child, a daughter, married to Sir Andrew Hamilton, brother 
to the firſt Earl of Haddington. With that gentleman's heirs the 
eſtate continued, till the laſt of them loſt both lands and life for ha- 


ving 


* Not mentioned in Lord Hailes's Catalogue. Sir Andrew Hamilton of Redhouſe 
was admitted a Lord of Seflion 3oth of June 1608. 
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ving engaged in the rebellion ach — The este Was en by 
the late Patrick Lord Elibank. | 


$ 


# 


The whole landed property in the pariſh, excluſive of ſome in- 
cloſures about the houſes of Balncrieff and Gosford, and a few acres 
belonging to the feuers in Aberlady, is poſſeſſed by eight farmers. 
The farms are large, which is unfriendly to population. The i im- 
perfect manner of keeping the pariſh records till within about hve 
and twenty years ago, renders it difficult to compare the preſent po— 


pulation with that of former times. The village of Gosford is en- 


tirely deſtroyed ; that of Balncrieff falling to decay. Probably the 
pariſh is leſs populous at preſent than it was 50 or 60 years ago. 
By an accurate inquiry very lately made from houſe to houſe, the 
number of ſouls was found to be preciſely 800, of which number 
386 were in the village of Aberlady. At an average of births and 
marriages for the laſt 25 years, there have been preciſely four births 
to each arriage. 


There are no charity funds or mortified money in the pariſh but 
the above mentioned 1600 merks by Sir Peter Wedderburn, The 


poor, who are not very numerous, are ſupported by the weekly col-' 


le&ions at the church doors, aided occaſionally by a voluntary pa- 
rochial aſſeſſment, of which the tenants pay one half. Theſe aſſeſſ- 
ments have been ſo rare and ſo moderate, that, for one and twenty 
years paſt, the heritors have contributed, at an average, no more 
than one pound ſeven ſhillings Sterling annually. The valued rent 
of the pariſh amounts to L. 7445: 6: 8 Scots, 


The old church of Abertady was a diſgrace to the pariſh : It was 
x00 feet long, 16] feet wide, and between 10 and 11 feet high. 
Uuu "The 
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The walls partly built of mud; and the floor ſome feet lower than the 
ſurface of the ground without. In the year 1773, the heritors built 
a very commodious church, 50 feet by 37 within walls, and 20 feet 
high. They agreed on an uniform plan of ſeats and galleries; and 
the whole, when finiſhed, was divided among them in the moſt 
amicable manner, in proportion to each heritor's valued rent. 
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Adjoining to the north ſide of the church are two ailes, or burial- 
places, one of which belongs to Balncrieff, and the other to Gostord, 
In 'Balncrieff aile, the late Patrick Lord Elibank' erected an elegant 
marble monument to the memory of his amiable Lady. The prin» 
cipal figure is an Angel leaning over an urn, and «extinguiſhing an 
inverted torch. The infcription on the pedeſtal i is ſaid to have been 
. by his Lordſhip himſelf. 


25 En tibi lector tumulus Mariae Margaretae 
Cornelii de Young, domini de Elmeet clara Marcanorum domo oriundi 
Belgiique. foederati quaeſtoris filiae 
Primis nuptiis Domino North et Grey, ſecundis junctae Patricio Domino de Elibank.; 
Cui ſe per annos xxviII dulciſfimam vitae ſociam comitemque praebuit, 
Et formae et ingenii feliciflima natalium decus animi magnitudine 
Opum ſplendorem liberalitate illuſtravit 
Omnibus quaſcunque mortalium ſors ferre poteſt virtutibus cumulata 
Amicis alloquio jucunda exemplo utilis pauperum ita miſerata eſt 
Ut inopes ille aullo diſcrimine ſuble vandos 
Egeſtas ſola ſatis commendaret. 


Morte abreptam v1 1d. Junii ubeckxir 
MNMaritus nimis heu ſuperſtes inanique defiderio orofequutus | 
Hoc monumento tandem donavit 
Cum ina quacum omnia ſemper habuerat communia 
Ubi Dei juſfu e vivis exierit 1 


Commune ſepulchrum olim habiturus. 


Letter 
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Letter from the Counteſs Dowager of | Nithſdale * to her 
Sifter the Counteſs of Traquair, giving an account of the 
LarlP's eſcape out of the Tower in 1716. 


Dran SISTER, wag 


Mr Lond's eſcape is now . an old tory that I have almoſt 
ea it; but, ſince you defire me to give you a circumſtantial 
account of it, I will endeavour to recal it to my memory, and be as 
exact in the narration as I poſſibly can; for I owe you too many 
obligations to refuſe you any thing that lies in my payer to do, 


I think I owe myſelf the juſtice to ſet out with the motives which 
influenced me to undertake ſo hazardous an attempt, which J de- 
ſpaired of thoroughly accompliſhing, foreſeeing a thouſand obſtacles 
which never could be ſurmounted but by the moſt particular inter- 
poſition of Divine Providence. I confided in the Almighty God, 
and truſted that he would not abandon me, even when all human 
ſuccours failed me, 


I firſt came to London upon hearing that my Lord was commit- 
ted to the Tower. I was at the ſame time informed, that he had 
expreſſed the greateſt anxiety to ſee me; having, as he afterwards 
told me, no body to conſole him till | arrived. I rode to Newcaſtle, 
and from thence took the ſtage to York. When I arrived there, the 
ſnow was ſo deep, that the ſtage could not ſet out for London, 
The ſeaſon was ſo ſevere, and the roads ſo extremely bad, that the 

Uuu 2 poſt 


4 This ſenſible, ſpirited Lady, who ſaved her huſband's life, and preſerved the fa- 
mily eſtate for her ion, was the daughter of William Marquis of Powis. 
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poſt itſelf was ſtopt: However, I took horſes and rode to London 
through the ſnow, which was generally above the horſe's girth, and 
arrived ſafe and ſound, without any accident. 


On my arrival, I went immediately to make what intereſt I could 
among thoſe who were in place. No one gave me any hopes ; but 
all, to the contrary, aſſured me, that, although ſome of the priſoners 
were to be pardoned, yet my Lord would certainly not be of the 
number. When I inquired into the reaſon. of this diſtinction, I 
could obtain no other anſwer, than that they would not flatter me : 
But I ſoon perceived the reaſons which they declined alledging to 
me. A Roman Catholic upon the frontiers of Scotland, who head- 
ed a very conſiderable party; a man whoſe family had always ſig- 
nalized itſelf by its loyalty to the Royal Houſe of Stewart, and who 
was the only ſupport of the Catholics againſt the inveteracy of the 
Whigs, who were very numerous in that part of Scotland, would 
become an agreeable ſacrifice to the oppoſite party. They ſtill re- 
tained a lively remembrance of his grandfather, who defended his 
own caſtle of Calaverock to the very laſt extremity, and ſurrendered 
it up only by the expreſs command of his Royal Maſter. Now ha- 
ving his grandſon in their power, they were determined not to let 
him eſcape from their hands, 


Upon this l formed the reſolution to attempt his eſcape, but open- 
ed my intentions to nobody but to my dear Evans. In order to 
concert meaſures, I ſtrongly ſolicited to be permitted to ſee my Lord, 
which they refuſed to grant me, unleſs 1 would remain confined 
with him in the Tower. This 1 would not ſubmit to, and alledged 
for excuſe, that my health would not permit me to undergo the 
confinement. The real reaſon of my refuſal was, not to put it out 
of my power to accompliſh my deſigns: However, by bribing the 
guards, I often contrived to ſee my Lord, till the day upon which 

the 
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the att were condemned; after that, we were 3 for bg 
laſt week to ſee and take our * of * 1 


By the help of Beans ! had prepared every thing neceſſary to 
diſguiſe my Lord, but had the utmoſt difficulty to prevail upon him 


to make uſe of them: However, I at length ſucceeded by the help 
of Almighty God. | ls e 


On the 224 February, which fell on a Thurſday, our petition was 
to be preſented to the Houſe of Lords, the purport of which was, 
to intreat the Lords to intercede with his Majeſty to pardon the 
priſoners. We were, however, diſappointed the day before the peti- 
tion was to be preſented; for the Duke of St Albans, who had pro- 
miſed my Lady Derwentwater to prelenr it, when it came to the 
point failed in his word: However, as the was the only Engliſh 
Counteſs concerned, it was incumbent upon her to have it preſented, 
We had but one day left before the execution, and the Duke ſtill 
promiſed to preſent the petition ; but, for fear he ſhould fail, I en- 
gaged the Duke of Montroſe, to ſecure its being done by the one or 
the other. I then went in company of moſt of the ladies of quality 
who were then in town, to ſolicit the intereſt of the Lords as they 
were going to the Houſe. They all behaved to me with great civi- 
lity, but particularly my Lord Pembroke, who, though he deſired 
me not to ſpeak to him, yet promiſed to employ his intereſt in our 
favour, and honourably kept his word; for he ſpoke in the Houſe 
very ſtrongly in our behalf. The ſubject of the debate was, Whe- 
ther the King had the power to pardon thoſe who had been con- 
demned by Parliament? And it was chiefly owing to Lord Pem- 
broke's ſpeech that it paſſed in the affirmative: However, one of the 
Lords ſtood up and ſaid, that the Houſe would only intercede for 
thoſe of the priſoners who ſhould approve themſelves worthy of their 
interceſſion, but not for all of them indiſcriminately. This ſalvo 

quite 
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quite blaſted all my hopes; for I was aſſured it aimed at the exclus 
ſion of thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſubſeribe to the petition, which 
was a thing 1 knew my Lord would never ſubmit to; nor, in fact, 
could I with to preſerve his life on ſuch terms. | | 
As the motion had paſſed generally, I thought I could draw ſome 
advantage in favour of my deſign, Accordingly, I immediately left 
the Houſe of Lords, and haſtened to the Tower, where, affecting an 
air of joy and ſatisfaction, I told all the guards I paſſed by, that I 
came to bring joyful tidings to the priſoners. I deſired them to lay 
aſide their fears, for the petition had paſſed the Houſe in their fa- 
vour. I then gave them ſome money to drink to the Lords and his 
M .ajeſty, though it was but trifling; for IJ thought, that, it I were 
too liberal on the occaſion, they might ſuſpe& my deſigns, and that 
giving them ſomething would gain their good humour and ſervices 
for the next day, which was the.eve of the execution. | 


The next morning I could not go to the Tower, having ſo many 
things in my hands to put in readineſs ; but in the evening, when 
all was ready, 1 ſent for Mrs Mills, with whom I lodged, and ac» 
quainted her with my deſign of attempting my Lord's eſcape, as 
there was no proſpect of his being pardoned ; and this was the: laſt 
night before the execution. I told her, that 1 had every thing in 
readineſs, and that I truſted ſhe would not refuſe to accompany me, 
that my Lord might paſs for her. I preſſed her to come immedi» 
ately, as we had no time to loſe, At the ſame time | ſent for a Mrs 
Morgan, then uſually known by the name of Hilton, to whoſe ac- 
quaintance my dear Evans has introduced me, which I look upon as 
a very ſingular happineſs, I immediately communicated my reſolu- 
tion to her. She was of a very tall and ſlender make; ſo | begged 
her to put under her own riding-hood, one that I had prepared for 
Mrs Mille, as the was to lend her's to my Lord, that, in coming out, 

he 
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he might be taken for her. Mrs Mine was then with child; ſo that 
ſhe was not only of the ſame height, but nearly of the ſame ſize as 
my Lord. When we were in the coach; I never ceaſed talking, that 
they might have no leiſure to reflect. Their ſurpriſe and aſtoniſn- 
ment, when I firſt opened my deſign to them, had made them con- 
ſent, without ever thinking of the conſequences. On our arrival at 
the Tower, the firſt L introduced was Mrs Morgan; for 1 was only 
allowed to take in one at a time. She brought in the clothes that 
were to ſerve Mrs Mills, when ſhe left her own behind her. When 
Mrs Morgan had taken off what ſhe had brought for my purpoſe, I 
conducted her back to the ſtair- caſe; and, in going, I begged her to 
ſend me in my maid to dreſs me; that I was afraid of being too late 
to preſent my laſt petition that night, if the did net come immedi- 
ately. I deſpatched her ſafe, and went partly down ſtaits to meet 
Mrs Mills, who had the precaution to hold her handkerchief to her 
face, as was very natural for a woman to do when ſhe was going to 
bid her laſt fare wel to a friend, on the eve of his execution. I had; 
indeed, defired her to do it, that my Lord might go out in the fame 
manner. Her eye - brows were rather inclined to be ſandy, and my 
Lords were dark, and very thick: However, 1 had prepared ſome 
paint of rhe colour of -her's, to diſguiſe his with. I alfo bought an 
artificial head dreſs of the ſame coloured hair as her's; and I paint- 
his face with white, -and his cheeks with rouge, to hide his long 
beard, which he had not had time to ſhave. All this proviſion I had 
before left in the Tower. The poor guards, whom my- ſlight libera- 
lity the day before had endeated me to, let me go quietly with my 
company, and were not ſo ſtrictly on the watch as they uſually had 
been; and the more ſo, as they were perſuaded, from what I had 
told them the day before, that the priſoners would obtain their par- 
don, 1 made Mrs Mills take off her own hood; and put on that 
which I had brought for her. I then took her by the hand, and 
led her out of my Lord's chamber; and, in paſſing through the next 
room, 
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forgets that Lam to-preſear a petition to night; and, if 1 let flip this 
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room, in which there were ſeveral people, with all the concern ima- 
ginable, I ſaid, My dear Mrs Catherine, go in all haſte, and ſend me 
my waiting maid ;. She certainly cannot reflect how late it is: She 


opportunity, I am undone; for to-morrow will be too late. Haſten 
her as much as poſſible ; for I ſhall. be on thorus till ſhe comes. 
Every body in the room; who were chiefly. the guards wives and 
daughters, ſeemed; to compaſſionate me exceedingly; and the centi- 
nel officiquſly opened the door. When 1 had ſeen her out, I returned 
back to my Lord, and finiſhed dreſſing him, I had taken care that 
Mrs Mills did not go out; erying. as ſhe came in, that my Lord might 
the better paſs for the lady,wio came in crying and afflited ; and 
the more ſo, becauſe he had ihe ſame dreſs which ſhe wore, When 
I had almoſt finiſhed dreſſing my Lord in all my petticoats, excep- 


ting one, I perceived that it was growing dark, and was afraid that 


the light of the candles might betray us; ſo I refolved to ſet off, I 
went out, leading him by the hand; and he held his handkerchief 
to his eyes. I ſpoke to him in the moſt piteous and afflicted tone of 
voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence of Evans, who had ruined 
me by her delay. Then ſaid I, My dear Mrs Betty, for the love. of 
God, run quickly and bring her with you. You know my lod- 
ging; and, if ever you made deſpatch in your life, do it at preſent: 
| am almoſt diſtracted with this diſappointment. The guards open- 
ed the doors; and I went down ſtairs with him, ſtill conjuring him 
to make all poſſible deſpatch. As foon as he had cleared the door, 
I made him walk before me, for fear the centinel ſhould take notice 
of his walk; but 1 ſtill continued to preſs him to make all the de- 
{patch he poſſibly could. At the bottom of the ſtairs | met my dear 
Evans, into whoſe hands I confided him, I had before engaged Mr 
Mills to be in readinels before the Lower to conduct him to ſome. 
place of ſafety, in caſe we ſucceeded, He looked upon the affair ſo 
very improbable to ſucceed, that his aſtoniſhment, when he ſaw us, 
threw 
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threw him into ſuch conſternation, that he was almoſt out of him- 
ſelf ; which Evans perceiving, with the greateſt preſence of mind, 


without telling him any thing, leſt he ſhould miſtruſt them, con- 
ducted him to ſame of her own friends, on whom ſhe could rely, 
and fo ſecured him, without which we ſhould have been undone. 
When ſhe had conducted him, and left him with them, ſhe return- 
ed to find Mr Mills, who by this time had recovered himſelf from 
his aſtoniſhment. - They went home together; and, cd found 
a place of ſecurity, they conducted him to it. 


In the mean while, as I had pretended to have ſent the young 
lady on a meſſage, I was obliged to return up ſtairs, and go back to 
my Lord's room, in the ſaine-teigned anxiety of being too late; ſo 
that every body ſeemed fincerely to ſympathize with my diſtreſs. 
When | was in the room, I talked to him as if he had been really 
preſent, and anſwered my own queſtions in my Lord's voice as near- 
ly as I could imitate it. I walked up and down, as if we were con- 


verſing together, till | thought they had time enough thoroughly to 


clear themſelves of the guards, I then thought proper to make off 
alſo. 1 opened the door, and ſtood half in it, that thoſe in the out- 
ward chamber might hear what | ſaid; but held it fo cloſe, that 
they could not look in. I bid my Lord a formal farewel for that 
night ; and added, that ſomething more than uſual muſt have hap- 


pened, to make Evans negligent on this important occaſion, who 


had always been ſo punctual in the ſmalleſt trifles, that | ſaw no 
other remedy than to go in perſon : That, if the Tower were ſtill 
open when | finiſhed my buſineſs, I would return that night; 
but that he might be aſſured I would be with him as early in the 
morning as I could gain admittance into the Tower ; and | flattered 
myſelf I ſhould bring favourable news. Then, before I ſhut the 
door, I pulled through the ſtring of the latch, ſo that it could 
only be opened on the inſide, I then ſhut it with ſome degree of 

20 force, 
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force, that I might be ſure of its being well ſhut. I faid to the ſer- 
vant as I paſſed by, who was ignorant of the whole tranſaction, that 
he need not carry in candles to his maſter till my Lord ſent for him, 
as he deſired to finiſh ſome prayers firſt, I went down ſtairs, and 


called a coach. As there were ſeveral on the ſtand, I drove home 


to my lodgings, where poor Mr Mackenzie had been waiting to 
carry the petition, in caſe my attempt had failed. I told him there 
was no need of any petition, as my Lord was ſafe out of the Tower, 
and out of the hands of his enemies, as I hoped ; but that I did not 
know where he was. 


I diſcharged the coach, and ſent for a ſedan chair, and went to 
the Dutcheſs of Buccleugh, who expected me about that time, as I 
had begged of her to preſent the petition for me, having taken my 
precautions againſt all events, and aſked if ſhe were at home; and 


they anſwered, that ſhe expected me, and had another Dutcheſs with 


her. I refuſed to go up ſtairs, as ſhe had company with her, and I 
was not in a condition to ſee any other company. I begged to be 
ſhown into a chamber below ſtairs, and that they would have the 
goodneſs to ſend her Grace's maid to me, having ſomething to ſay 
to her. I had diſcharged the chair, leſt I might be purſued and 
watched. When the maid came in, I deſired her to preſent my moſt 
humble reſpects to her Grace, who they told me had company with 
her, and to acquaint her, that this was my only reaſon for not coining 
up ſtairs, I alſo charged her with my ſincereſt thanks for her kind 
offer to accompany me when I went to preſent my petition. 1 added, 
that ſhe might ſpare herſelf any further trouble, as it was now jud- 
ged more adviſable to preſent one general petition in the name of 
all: However, that I ſhould never be unmindful of my particular 
obligations to her Grace, which I would return very ſoon to ac- 
knowledge in perſon, 
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I then deſired one of the ſervants to call a chair, and I went to 
the Dutcbels, of Mavtwule, Nhe bad always, borne a part in, my diſ- 
trefles, When I arxixed., the lefi ber, company to deny herſelf, not 
being adle to deg, me under the Aflligion. Which ſhe judged me to be 

in. By. miſtake, however, I was admitted; ſo there was no reme- 
dy. She came to me; and, as my heart was in an ecſtaſy of joy, I 
expreſſed it in my countenance as ſhe entered the room, I ran up 
to her in the tranſport, of my joy. She appeared to be extremely 
ſhocked and frighted ; and has ſince confeſſed to me, that ſhe appre- 
hended my trouble had thrown me out of myſelf, till I communica- 
ted my happineſs to her, She then adviſed me to retire to ſome 
place of ſecurity ;. for that the King, was highly diſpleaſed, and even 
enraged at the petition that I had preſented to him, and had com- 
plai ned of it ſeverely, I ſent for another chair; for I always diſ- 
charged them immediately, leſt I might be purſued. Her Grace ſaid 


ſhe would go to court, to ſee how the news of my Lord's eſcape 


were received. When the news was brought to the King, he flew 
into an exceſs of paſſion, and ſaid he was betrayed ; for it could not 
have been done without ſome confederacy. He inſtantly deſpatch- 
ed two perſons to the Tower, to ſee that the other priſoners were 
well ſecured, leſt they ſhould follow the example. Some threw the 
blame upon one, ſome upon another: The Dutcheſs was the only 
one at court who knew it. 


When I left the Dutcheſs, I went to a houſe which Evans had 
found out for me, and where ſhe promiſed to acquaint me where 
my Lord was. She got thither ſome few minutes after me, and told 
me, that, when ſhe had ſeen him ſecure, ſhe went in ſearch of Mr 
Mills, who, by the time, had recovered himſelf from his aſtoniſh- 
ment ; that he had returned to her houſe, where ſhe had found 


him; and that he had removed my Lord from the firſt place, where 
ſhe had deſired him to wait, to the houſe of a poor woman, directly 
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oppoſite to the guard-houſe. She had but one ſmall room up one 
pair of ſtairs, and a very ſmall bed in it. We threw ourſelves upon 
the bed, that we might not be heard walking up and down, She 
left us a bottle of wine and ſome bread, and Mrs Mills brought us 
ſome more in her pocket the next day. We ſubſiſted on this pro- 

. viſion from Thurſday till Saturday night, when Mrs Mills came and 
conducted my Lord to the Venetian Ambaſſador's, We did nor 
communicate the affair to his Excellency; but one of his ſervants 
concealed him in his own room till Wednefday, on which day the 
Ambaſſador's coach and fix was to go down to Dover to meet his 
brother, My Lord put on a livery, and went down in the retinue, 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion, to Dover, where Mr Mitchell (which 
was the name of the Ambaſſador's ſervant) hired a ſmall veſſel, and 
immediately ſet fail for Calais. The paſſage was ſo remarkably 
ſhort, that the captain threw out this reflection, that the wind could 
not have ſerved better if his paſſengers had been flying for their 
lives, little thinking it to be really the caſe. Mr Mitchell might 
have eaſily returned without being ſuſpected of having been con- 
cerned in my Lord's eſcape ; but my Lord ſeemed inclined to have 
him-continue with him, which he did, and has at RO a good 
place under our young maſter. | 


This is as exact and as full an account of this affair, and of the 
perſons concerned in it, as I could poflibly give you, to the beſt of 
my memory, and you may rely on the truth of it. 


For my part, I abſconded to the houſe of a very honeft man in 
Drury Lane, where I remained, till I were aſſured of my Lord's ſafe 
arrival on the continent. I then wrote to the Dutcheſs of Buc=- 
cleugh, (every body thought till then that I was gone off with my 
Lord), to tell her that I underſtood | was ſuſpected of having con- 
trived wy Lord's eſcape, as was very natural to ſuppoſe ; that, if 1 

could 
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could have been happy enough to have done it, I ſhould be flatter- 
ed to have the merit of it attributed to me: But that a bare ſuſpi- 
cion, without proof, could never be a ſufficient ground for my be- 
ing puniſhed for a ſuppoſed offence, though it might be motive 
enough to me to provide a place of ſecurity ; ſo 'I intreated her to 
procure leave for me to go with ſafety about my buſineſs. 80 far 
from granting my requeſt, they were reſolved to ſecure me if poſſi- 
ble. After feveral debates, Mr Solicitor General, who was an utter 
ſtranger to me, had the humanity to ſay, that, ſince I ſhowed ſo 
much reſpe& to government as not to appear in public, it would be 
cruel to make any ſearch after me: Upon which it was decided, 
that if Il remained concealed, no further ſearch ſhould: be made 
but, if that I appeared either in England or Scotland, 1 ſhould be ſe- 
cured, But that was not ſufficient for me, unleſs I could ſubmit. to 
expoſe my ſon to beggary, My Lord ſent for me up to town in 
ſuch haſte, that I had no time to ſettle any thing before | left Scots 
land. 1 had in my hands all the family papers: 1 dared truſt them 
to nobody. My houfe might have been ſearched without warn= 
ing, conſequently they were far from being ſecure there. In this: 
_ diſtreſs, I had the precaution to bury them under ground; and no- 
body but the gardener and myſelf knew where they were. I did 
the ſaine with other things of value. The event proved, that I had 
acted prudently ; for, after my departure, they ſearched the houſe; 
and God knows what might have tranſpired from theſe papers. 


All theſe circumſtances rendered my preſence abſolutely neceſſary, 
otherwiſe they might have been loſt; for, though they retained the 
higheſt preſervation, after one very ſevere winter; for, when I took 
them up, they were as dry as if they came from the fire- ſide; yet 
they could not poſſibly have remained ſo much longer without pre- 
judice. In ſhort, as I had once expoſed my life for the ſafety of 
the father, I could not do leſs than hazard it once more for the for- 


tune: 
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tune of the ſon, I had never travelled on horſeback but from York 
to London, as I told you; but the difficulties did not now atiſe from 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, but from the fear of being known and 
arreſted. To avoid this, I bought three faddle horſes, and ſer off 
with my dear Evans and a very truſty ſervant, whom | brought 
with me out of Scotland. We put up ati a!! the, ſmalleſt i inns on the 
road that could take in a few horſes, and vo nere 1 thought | was not 
known; for I was thoroughly.-known in all ting conſiderable i inns on 
the north road. Thus I arrived ſafe at Traquair, where 1 thought 
myſelf ſecure ; for the lieutenant of the county being a friend of 
my Lord's, would not permit any ſearch to be made for me, with- 
out ſending me previous notice to abſcond. Here [l had the aſſu- 
rance to reſt myſelf for two whole days, pretending that | was go- 
ing to my own houſe with the leave of the government, and ſent no 
notice to my own houſe, leſt the magiſtrates of Dumfries might 
make too narrow inquiries about me: So they were ignorant of my 
arrival in the country till I were at home, where I till feigned to 
have permiſſion to remain. To carry on the deceit the better, 1 
ſent for all my neighbours, and invited them to come to my houſe, 
I took up my papers at night, and ſent them off to Traquair. lt was 
a peculiar ſtroke of Providence that I made the deſpatch I did ; for 
they ſoon ſuſpected me; and, by a very favourable accident, one of 
them was overheard to ſay to the magiſtrates of Dumfries, that the 
next day they would infiſt upon ſeeing my leave from government, 
This was bruited about; and, when I was told of it, I expreſſed my 
ſurpriſe that they had been ſo backward in coming to pay their re- 
ſpects; but, ſaid I, better late than never: Be ſure to tell them that 
they ſhall be welcome whenever they chooſe to come. This was 
after dinner; but I loſt no time to put every thing in readineſs, but 
with all poſſible fecrecy ; and the next morning before day-break I 
ſet off again for London with the ſame attendants ; and, as before, 
I put up at the ſmalleſt inns, and arrived fafe once more, 

| On 
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On my arrival, the report was ſtill freſh of my journey into Scot- 
land, in defiance of their prohibition. A lady informed me, that 
the King was extremely incenſed at the news; that he had iſſued 
orders to have me arreſted ; adding, that I did whatever I pleaſed, 
in deſpite of all his deſigus; and that I had given him more anxiety 
and trouble than any woman in all Europe. For which reaſons, I 
kept myſelf as cloſely concealed as poſſible till the heat of theſe ru- 
mours had abated. In the mean while, 1 took the opinion of a very 
famous lawyer, who was a man of the ſtricteſt probity ; he adviſed 
me to go off as ſoon as they had ceaſed ſearching for me. I follow- 
ed his advice; and, about a fortnight after, I eſcaped without any 

accident whatever. nels | l | 


The reaſon he alledged for his opinion was this, that alchough, in 
other circumſtances, a wife cannot be proſecuted for ſaving her huſ- 
band; yet, in caſes of high treaſon, according to the rigour of the 
law, the head of a wife is reſponſible for that of a huſband ; and, as 
the King was ſo highly incenfed, there could be no anſwering for 


the conſequences ; and he therefore intreated me to leave the king- 
PIO 


The King's reſentment was greatly augmented by the petition 
which 1 preſented, contrary to his expreſs orders; but my Lord was 
very anxious that a petition might be preſented, hoping that it would 
be at leaſt ſerviceable to me. I was, in my own mind, convinced 
that it would anſwer no purpoſe ; but, as I wiſhed to pleaſe my 
Lord, I deſired him to have it drawn up; and I undertook to make 
it come to the King's hand, notwithſtanding all the precautions he 
had taken to avoid it. So the firſt day | heard that the King was to 
go to the drawing-room, I dreſſed myſelf in black, as if I had been 
in mourning, and ſent for Mrs Morgan, (the ſame who accompanied 
me to the Tower); becauſe, as 1 did not know his Majeſty perſon- 
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ally, I might have miſtaken ſome other perſon for him. She ſtaid 
by me, and told me when he was coming. I had alfo another lady 
with me; and we three remained in a room between the King's 
apartments and the drawing-room ; ſo that he was obliged to go 
through it: And, as there were three windows in it, we fat in the. 
middle one, that I might have time enough to meet him before he 
could paſs. I threw myſelf at his feet, and told him in French, that 
I was the unfortunate Counteſs of Nithſdale, that he might not pre- 
tend to be ignorant of my perſon, But, perceiving that he wanted 
to go off without receiving my petition, I caught hold of the ſkirt of 
his coat, that he might ſtop and hear me. He endeavoured to 
| eſcape out of my hands; but I kept ſuch ſtrong hold, that he drag». 
ged me upon my knees from the middle of the room to the very 
door of the drawing-room, At laſt one of the blue ribons who at- 
tended his Majeſty took me round the waiſt, whilſt another wreſted- 
the coat out of my hands. The petition which l had endeavoured: 
to thruſt into his pocket fell down in the ſcuffle, and I almoſt intel 
away — yr and diſappointment. 


One of the gentlemen i in waiting picked up the petition; and, as 
I knew that it ought to have been given to the Lord of the Bed- 
Chamber who was then in waiting, [ wrote to him, and intreated 
him to do me the favour to read the petition which I had had the 
honour to preſent to his Majeſty. Fortunately for me it happened 
to be my Lord Dorſet, with whom Mrs Morgan was very intimate, 
Accordingly, ſhe went into the drawing room, and delivered him 
the letter, which he received very graciouſly, He could not read it 
then, as he was at cards with the Prince ; but, as ſoon as ever the 
game was over, he read it, and behaved, as 1 afterwards learned, 
with the warmeſt zeal for my intereſt, and was ſeconded by the 
Duke of Montroſe, who had ſeen me in the anti chamber, and want- 


ed to ſpeak to me, But | made bim a fign not to come near me, 
leſt 
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left his acquaintance might thwart my deſigns. They read over the 
petition ſeveral times, but without any ſucceſs; but it became the 
topic of their converſation the reſt of the evening; and the harſh- 
neſs with which I had been treated ſoon ſpread abroad, not much 
to the honour of the King. Many people reflected, that they had 
themſelves preſented petitions to the late King, and that he had never 
rejected any, even from the moſt indigent objects; but that this be- 
haviour to a perſon of my quality was a ſtrong inftance of brutality, 
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Theſe reflections, which circulated about, raiſed. the King to the 
higheſt pitch of hatred and indignation againſt my perſon, as he has 
ſince allowed: For, when all the ladies whoſe huſbands had been 
eoncet ned in the affair, preſented their petition for dower, mine was- 
preſented among the reſt ; but the King ſaid I was not entitled to 
the ſame privilege ; and, in fact, I was excluded; and it was re- 
markable, that he would never ſuffer my name to be mentioned. 
For theſe reaſons, every body judged it prudent for me to leave the 
kingdom; for, ſo long as this hatred of the King ſubſiſted, it was 
not probable that I could eſcape from falling into his hands, I ac- 
cordingly went abroad, 


This is the full narrative of what you defired, and of all the tranſ- 

actions which paſſed relative to this affair. Nobody living, beſides 

| yourſelf, could have obtained it from me; but the obligations I 

owe you, throw me under the neceſſity of refuſing you nothing that 
lies in my power to do; 


As this is for yourſelf alone, your indulgence will excuſe all the 
faults which muſt occur in this long recital, The truth you may. 
depend upon, Attend to that, and overlook all deficiencies, 


Yyy My 
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My Lord deſires you to be aſſured of his ſincere friendſhip, 1 
am, with the ſtrongeſt attachment, my dear Siſter, your's moſt af- 
fectionately, Do! ; 


(Signed) MWingrRED NITHSDALE. - 


* 


AA Letter from the late Dr Henry, author of the Hiftory of 
Great Britain, to William T ytler, Eſq; with the An- 


| Fwer ; and a Diſſertation on the Marriage of Vee 
Mary with the Earl of Bothwell. 


Communicated by Mr Tytler. 


Dear SIR,  Millfeld, 20th July 1790. 

I RETURN you thanks for the valuable preſent you have done 
me the honour to make me, of the enlarged edition of your En- 
quiry. I have the ſecond edition, and have read it oftener than 
once with pleaſure. I have been long convinced, that the unfortu- 
nate Queen Mary was baſely betrayed, and cruelly oppreſſed during 
her life, and calumniated after her death. Many things contributed 
to involve her in difficulties and dangers on her return to Scotland: 
Her invincible adherence to her religion ;—her implicit ſubmiſſion 
tothe diftates of her French friends ;—her having rouſed the jea- 
louſy of Elizabeth, by aſſuming the Engliſh arms; the ambition of 
her brother James ;—and the faithleſs plotting characters of others 
near her perſon, In a word, an inviſible political net ſeems to have 
been ſpread around her, from whick it was hardly poſſible for her 
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to eſcape, She was unfortunate in her marriages. If Darnly had 
been a man of virtue and abilities, they would probably have baf- 

fled all their enemies: But his vices and follies ruined all. Her. laſt 

marriage was the moſt unhappy ; and there ſeems till to be ſome. 
difficulty in vindicating her conduct in contracting that marriage, 

Was ſhe ſeized by Bothwell, in her paſſage from Linlithgow, in 
conſequence of a preconcert, and with her own conſent ; or was it 
by mere violence, and without her having any intimation that ſuch. 
an attempt was to be made? If 1 could anſwer that queſtion, I. 
ſhould know wha: to think of ſeveral other things. 


Your efforts, Sir, co relieve the memory of a much injured Prin- 
ceſs from a load of calumny are generous and commendable; and; 
T can aſſure you, they have not been unſucceſsful, There is a great 
and general change in the ſentiments of the public on that ſubject. 

He would be a bold man who ſhould publiſh a hiſtory of Queen 


Mary now in the fame ſtrain with our two late hiſtorians. 


The laft time I was in London, Mr Aſtle told me that there was: 
in the Paper - office a great number of papers, containing the conver- 
ations which Queen Mary had with thoſe about her every day, 
which were regularly ſent to Queen Eliſabeth, He made one of 
his clerks tranſcribe one of them for me. It is a very curious pa- 
per, which I ſhall ſhow you the firſt time I come to town “.- I am, 
Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 


(Signed) Roß ERT Henky. 
1722 To- 


The worthy writer lived not to fulſil his promiſe: He died within a few months 
after the date of the above letter. That Queen Mary, while detained in cloſe confine. 
ment for many years, under the cuſtody of the Earl of Shrewſbury, at his caſtle of 
Tulliberry, had ſpies placed about her to report her daily converſations, which were- 


ſent to Queen Eliſabeth, is moſt certain, It now appears, from the correſpondence by 
letters 
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To the Reverend Dr Robert Henry, 


Dear SIR, 
| Your eſteemed letter gives me very great pleaſure. Your rematke 
are fair and candid, and written in the liberal ſpirit of criticiſm. 


You have certainly placed your doubt upon the moſt difficult and 
obſcure part of Queen Mary's ſtory. As it was no part of my plan, 
I did not touch upon it. Your letter has made me look over my 
notes on that paſſage, and put them in order; and I ſend them in- 
cloſed for your peruſal. It will give me very great pleaſure if I am 
ſo fortunate as to ſatisfy you on that head, Meantime, let me aſſure 
you, that I am, dear Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 


Diſſertation 


letters carried on by the above Earl with Queen Eliſabeth and her miniſter Cecil, lates 
ly publiſhed by Mr Lodge, that the orders given to Shrewſbury were not only, in ge- 
neral, to detail Queen Mary's converſations with thoſe placed about her; but a reſine- 
ment is added to this piece of treachery which is truly ſhocking, and of which the an- 
nals of Newgate, it is believed, can ſcarce ſhow ſuch an inſtance. Cecil incloſes a let- 
ter from Queen Elifabeth to Shewſbury, dated gth September 1572, reſpecting Queen 
Mary, and thus writes himſelf: It is now fully diſcovered to her Mat! what prac- 
© tices that Queen has had in hand both with the Duke of Norfolk and others, upon 
« ſending away of Rodolph into Spayne. Hir Mat? wold have you tempt hir patience, 
© to provoke hir to anſwer ſomewhat. 

The reflections of Mr Lodge on this infamous correſpondence are thoſe of a man of 
honour and humanity, We have here, ſays he, the prime miniſter of a powerful and 
wite monarch directing, by her order, one of the firſt noblemen of the realm to viſit 
the cell of a priſoner, and to exerciſe he office of a ſpy »f the Inquiſition, by artfully draw- 
ing the proofs of the priſoner's guilt from her own mouth, The terms in which this 
treacherous mandate is couched aggravate the idea of its turpitude. The Earl, al- 

ready maſter of all the known evidence againſt her, is ordered not only to ſift her by 
"artful queſtions, but to aſſail her paſſions, and to work upon the weakneſs of a femi- 
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nine temper, which had been rendered infinitely irritable by a long {cries of misfor- 
tunes, In a word, * to tempt her patience, to provoke her to utter ſome what.“ What 
a fiightful addition this to the horrors of Mary's priſon, as they are deſcribed in the 
lublequent letter to this —Ladg“t Original þripers, G. vel. 3. P. 71. | 
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In the defence of the aten Mary, the moſt arduous point 
to be ſurmounted is her marriage with the Earl of Bothwell, This 
J ſhall now briefly conſider, 

_ The leading ſteps in it, to-wit, the trial of Bothwell, his acquit- 
tal ratified in Parliament, and the bond of the nobles, addrefling 
the Queen to be joined in marriage with him; all deviſed, matured, 
aud perfeQed by the moſt artful and Aagitious contrivance of Mur- 
ray and his aſſociates, have been fully expoſed to view, I here pro- 
ceed to ſhow the ſubſequent ſteps taken by Bothwell for compelling 
the Queen into that fatal marriage. 


Ia treating this affair, the later writers, Dr Stuart and Mr Whit= 

aker, have penetrated the obſcure cloud, and have furniſhed us, with 
that clue that leads to a clear and thorough detection of facts ſo da- 
Tingly flagitious, as ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſtory, Theſe we 
now proceed to lay open, together with the grounds and evidence 
on which they reſt. | 


The bond of the nobles was ſigned on the 19th, or early on the 
morning of the 20th of April, 


This affair of the bond. the Queen PR RET was kept ere from 
her until exhibited by Bothwell on the following occaſion, 


Bothwell having oleained the bond of the nobles, as has been be- 
fore particularly ſet forth, without the Queen's knowledge, (we 
ſhall 
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ſhall take the recital in the words of the Queen herſelf), he be- 
gan afar off to diſcover his intention to us, and to aſſay if by hum- 
ble ſute he might purchaſs our gaod will; but, finding our anſwer 
nothing correſponding to his defire, he refolved quickly to. proſe- 
cute his deliberation : He ſuffered not the matter to fall aſleep ;. 
* but, within four days after, finding opportunity, be reaſon we- 
< were paſſit ſecretely towards Stirling, to viſit the Prince our ſon, 
in our returning he awaited us be the way, accompanied with a 
great force , and led us with all diligence to Dunbar f.“ 


Let us ſtop a little to conſider. The Queen's previous know 
Iedge of the bond, and her acquieſtence- in the ſeizure of her perſon 
by Bothwell, are two faQs that apparently ſeem to have the ſtrong» 
eſt oppoſition to each other. Had the Queen acted in concert with 
Bothwell, in obtaining the bond from the nobles, nothing remained; 
but, under the ſanction of their unanimous addreſs, to have directly 
proceeded to the marriage. Inſtead of which, can we ſuppoſe her 
ſo. weak as to reject that addreſs, and rather chooſe that Bothwell: 
ſhould attempt to ſeize and. carry her off by violence? an attempt 
which many accidents might fruſtrate, and which, at all events; 
could not fail to render him, or both of them, odious to the whole 
nation. Common ſenſe, then, as well as candour, muſt induce us. 

tio believe that the ſcheme of ſeizing the Queen was ſolely the con- 
trivance of Bothwell and l of his aſſociates, who prompted him to it: 
on her rejecting his ſuit. 


That we may omit nothing that ſerves to throw light on this afs » 
fair, although Sir James Melvill ſtands confeſſed the partizan of 
Murray and his aſſociates againſt the Queen; yet, as being on the: 
ſpot, let us take his account of the Queen's ſeizure, | 

| 33 * Shortly: 

» A thouſand horſemen in arms. Robertſon, vol. 1. p. 417. 

+ The Queen's inſtruction to the Biſhop of Dumblane, her miniſter in France, te 
be communicated to the King and Queen. — Keith, p. 389. 
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FBhortly after her Majeſty went to Stirling, and in her return- 
ing, between Linlithgow and Edinburgh, the Earl of Bothwell 
*-rencountered her with a great company, and took her Majeſty's 
"horſe by the bridle. His men took the Earl of Huntly, the Se- 
© cretary Lethington, and me, and | carried us captives to Dunbar: 
© All the reſt were permitted to go free. There the Earl of Both- 
well boaſted. he would marry the Queen, who would, or would 
* not, yea, whether ſhe would: herſelf or not. Captain Blackater, 
* who had taken me, alledged that it was with the Queen's own 
* conſent,' Thus Melvill. It was alſo reported, that the Queen 
made no reſtſtance, ' Tlie Queen being thus ſeized and carried to 
Dunbar Caſtle,” of which Bothwell had the command, - Huntly, Le- 
thington, and the other attendants on the Queen, were diſmiſſed the 
next morning. As to Blackater's ſaying that this ſeizure was with 
the Queen's conſent, it is moſt likely that Bothwell would ſo give out, 
otherwiſe how could he think to prevail with his men to join him in 
ſo daring and treaſonable an attempt? With regard to the Queen's 
making reſiſtance or clamour, Melvill ſays not a word. In her ſitua- 
tion, it is hard to ſay how ſhe muſt have been affected. The ſud- 
denneſs of ſo audaoious an attack from one who had, on every other 
occaſion, ſhown ſuch uniform loyal attachment to her, muſt have ſo 
confounded her, as to have prevented any reſiſtance againſt ſuch 
force; a reſiſtance which, after all, muſt have been ineffectual, and 
probably attended with bloodſhed. On the other hand, had the en- 
terprize been concerted previouſly, and with her conſent, it is pro- 
bable, that, to ſave appearance, ſhe would have affected a great ſhow 
of reſiſtance. Without, however, reſting this matter altogether up- 
on the Queen's own teſtimony, genuine and unaffected as it appears 
to be, we ſhall proceed to more unexceptionable evidence, no leſs 
chan the teſtimonies of the rebel aſſociates againſt her, at the time 
when the affair was recent, and while apologizing for their conduct 
in impriſoning her in Lochlevin Caſtle, where chey compelled her to 

Tf | reſign 


reſign the government in their own favour. Both well,“ ſay they; 
* having got into credit with the Queen, enterpriſed to rauiſh ber 

perſon, and kept her a priſoner at Dunbar until he accompliſhed a 
* ſudden marriage with her.“ Several of our writers, from an over- 
ſtrained delicacy, conftrue this as applicable only to Bothwell's ſei- 
zure of the Queen, and carrying her by force to Dunbar Caſtle; 
The fact, however, is moſt certain, and literally true, that having 
her in his power in that Caſtle, he aQually commirted a rape on her 
perſon, The evidence of this is moſt explicit and clear, In the 
above anſwer * given by the rebel aſſociates to Sir Nicolas Throg- 
morton, the envoy from Queen Eliſabeth, fent down to the rebels 
to inquire into the facts, and their reaſons for impriſoning the 
Queen, they, in the following moſt remarkable words, declare, 
* How ſhamefully the Queen was led captive by Bothwell, and by 
force, fear, and (as by many conjectures may well be ſuſpected) 
© by other extraordinary and more unlawful means ee) to be- 
* come his W fellow. 5 


The teſtimony of Sir James Melvill to the ſame moſt atrocious: 
act puts it beyond all doubt. The Queen, ſays he, could not 
* but marry him, (Bothwell) ſeeing he had raviſhed her, and lain 
* with her againſt her will T7 


What thoſe extraordinary unlawful means, above alluded to, were, 
we are left to conjecture PT. 


We ſhall now fee how far the account which the Queen gives of 
| Bothwell's 


®* 21th July 1567; Keith, p. 418. + Melvill x Glaſgow edit. p. 156. 
+ Dr Stuart thinks it might have been by medicine, or what are called love powders. 
But that is not agreeable to Sir James Melvill, or the above words of the rebel anſwer 


to Throgmorton, Mr Whitaker, with more probability, conjectures it to have been a 
ſtrong opiate, or ſtupifying doſe, 
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Bothwell's procedure in the Caſtle of Dunbar agrees wich the 25 
. teſtimonies. 


Being thair, (at Dunbar) we reprochit him,” ſays the Queen, 
with the favour we had always ſchawin him, his ingratitude, with 
all uthir remonſtrances which might ſerve to redd us out of his 
handis ; albeit we fand his doings rude, yet were his anſer and 
words bot gentill, that he wald honour and ſerve us. He aſkit 
pardon of the bauldneſs he had tane, to convoy us to ane of our 
awin houſis, whareinto he was driven be force, as well as con- 
ſtrainit be love, the vehemencie of which had maid him ſet apart 
the reverence which naturally, as our ſubje&, he bore to us, as al- 
ſo for ſafety of his awn life. He began to make diſcourſe to us 
of his haill lyfe; the malice of his enemies; that he could find 
no ſecurity without he were aſſurit of our favour without altera- 
tioun, and uther aſſurance thairof, he could not lippin (truſt) in, 
without it would pleis us to do him that honour, to tak him to 
huſband ; proteſting always, that he wald ſeik na uther ſove- 
reighnty, but as of before, to ſerve and obey us all the days of 
our lyfe. When he ſaw us like to reje all his ſute and offeris, 
in the end he ſhewed us how far he had proceedit with our haill 
nobilitie and principallis of our eſtates, and what they had pro- 
miſit him under thair hands. Giff we had cauſe then to be aſto- 
niſhed, we remit us to the judgement of the King and Queen, and 
other friends. Seeing ourſelf in his puiſſance, ſequeſtrate from 
the cumpany of all our ſervants, and others of whom we might 
aſk council; yea, ſceing them upon whoſe council and fidelit.e we 
before depended, whoſe force ought and maun maintain our au- 
thoritie, withour whom we are nathing, (for what is a prince 
without a peopil), before hand alreatly yieldit to his apetite, and 
we left alane, as it were a prey to him, never a man in Scotland“ 
ELL | making 
' * Murray, Morton, and their partiſans, had the adminiſtration of government in 
their 
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* making any mint to procure our deliverance, it appearing by thair 

* filence and thair hand writes that he had won thame all.“ In this 

helpleſs ſituation the Queen ſeems quite confounded, and aſtoniſhed 
to find herſelf entirely under the power of a daring, deſperate man. 
She finds it neceſſary to ſoften her tone. After he had by this 
means, ſays ſhe, © brought us agaitward (ſeemingly favourable) to 
his intent, he partlie extorted, and partlie obtaned our promiſe to 
take him to our huſband,” She inſiſts for a delay until ſhe ſhould: 
communicate the ſame to her friends, the King and Queen of 
France. He penetrated her deſign. * Fearing evir ſome alteration, 
* he wald not be ſatisfied with the juſt reaſons for a delay; but as, 

© by a bravade in the beginning, he had win the farſt point, ſo ceiſed 

* he not till be perſuaſion and importune ſute, accompanied with 

force, he has driven us to-end the work, as he thought might beſt. 
* ſerve his turn. . 


To this miſerable ſituation had the ſevere fate of the unfortunate- 
Mary now reduced her. One of the moſt bitter. circumſtances in 
her caſe, too, was, that, in her juſtification of the fatal marriage 
which degraded her in the eye of the world; and to which ſhe was 
compelled by the moſt flagitious act of violence committed on her 
perſon, ſhe was reſtrained by modeſty from ſpeaking out the whole 
truth. In her detail, when approaching to the ſhocking cataſtrophe, 
we evidently ſee the ſtruggle between the earneſt deſire of a modeſt 
woman to vindicate herſelf- from a moſt injurious ſuſpicion, and fe- 
male delicacy, which reſtrains her from fpeaking out the whole cir- 

cumſtances. 


their hands; and as, in procuring the bond of the nobles, they had inſinuated the 
Qucen's knowledge of it; ſo they now ſpread the report of her being carried to Dun- 
bar with her own conſent, which prevented any attempt to reſcue her by her loyal 
ſubjects. The rebels, in their proclamation 12th June 1567, when they roſe in arms 
againſt the Queen, on pretence of reſcuing her from Bothwell, acknowledged to the 
public, that, after Bothwell's ſeizing her, « ſhe was /eft de/litute of all counſale and ſer. 
van And. vol. I, p. 131. a 
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cumſtances, She attempts to conceal that truth which unwillingly 


breaks out from her; and, with the ſame breath, ſhe wiſhes to 
throw a veil over it. 


Thus we apprehend, that nothing can be more clear and explicit 
than the evidence of the ſeizure and rape committed on the perſon 


of the Queen, proved by the united teſtimonies of the aſſociated 
conſpirators themſelves with Bothwell againſt her. 


As they muſt have been well informed as to every circumſtance 
relating to the horrid ſcene ated by their confederate Bothwell in 
the Caſtle of Dunbar ; accordingly the ſonnets, or ſcandalous love 
verſes fabricated by them in the name of the Queen, let us into the 
following particulars that happened there: 


That Bothwell, after committing the rape, ſtung with remorſe on 
witneſſing the frantic diſtreſs, grief, and lamentation of the Queen, 
and the bitter reproaches levelled againſt himſelf, made an attempt 
on his own life, and gave himſelf a deſperate wound with his ſword 
in her preſence, which was followed by a great effuſion of blood *. 
This, in expreſs terms, is mentioned in the ſonnets, We ſhall re- 
cite from the beginning of the ninth ſtanza, 


Pour lui auſſi Pay jette mainte larme 
Premier qu'il fut de ce corps poſſeſſeur, 
Duquel alors il ravoit pas le coeur. 

Puis il me donnoit un autre dur alarme 
Quant il verſa de ſong ſang, mainte dragme 
D'ont de grief me vint laifſer douleur, 

Qui nen penſa oſter la vie f. 


Z. 2 2 2 What 


* We owe the diſcovery of this incident to the penetration of Mr Whitaker, 
+ For him I poured out many tears, | 
Firſt when he made himſelf poſſeſſor of this body, 


of 
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What a ſcene of horror is here diſplayed, and what agony of dif- 
treſs muſt the unfortunate Mary have ſuffered, when awakened to 
the full ſenſe of her dreadful ſituation ! What conflict of paſſions 
muſt have taken place within her breaſt *! In the frenzy of rage 
which firſt muſt have poſſeſſed her, ſhe naturally, amidſt the moſt 
bitter reproaches, pours threats of vengeance upon the head of the 
raviſher. As rage ſubſides, ſettled grief ſucceeds, - and the diſſolves 
into a flood of tears, 


Let the moſt ſevere of her ſex now judge and fay, what courſe, 
in the irretrievable ſituation of her affairs, was left for her to have 
followed? Her firſt and moſt urgent concern was to regain her 
liberty, to free herſelf from the hands of the infamous raviſher, 
That probably ſhe attained by promiſing to be directed by the advice 
of her council. There Bothwell had nothing to fear: There the 
influence of his aſſociates Murray and Morton, he was well aſſured, 
would be ſtrained, to the utmoſt exertion, in urging on the mar- 
riage with the Queen, as the conſummation of their whole precon= 
certed plan, To leave nothing to conjecture, we ſhall take the au- 
thorities of two well informed writers then on the ſpot, Biſhop Leſ- 
lie and Sir James Melvill, The Biſhop, then in council, thus ſays, 
in his vindication of the Queen: Some who are now the vehe- 
ment reprovers and blamers of the marriage, were then the prin- 
* cipal inventors, perſuaders, and compallers of the ſame, They 


* procured a great part of the nobility: to ſolicit the Queen to couple 
herſelf 


Of which he then had nat the heart, 

After, he did give me an uther hard alarm, 

When he ſched his blude an great quantitie, 

Throu ſorrow of which came to me that dolour 
That almaiſt carried away my life. 


1 Imo in corde pudor, mixtoque in/ama luctu 
Et conſcia virus. 
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* herſelf id marriage with the ſaid Earl “.“ Let us now ſee how 
this rallies with Sir James Melvill's account of this matter, which is 
as follows: © Afterwards the court came to Edinburgh, and there 
© a number of noblemen were drawn together in a chamber within 
* the palace, where they all ſubſcribed a paper, declaring that they 
* judged it was much for the Queen's intereſt to marry Bothwell, 
* he having many friends in Lothian and upon the borders, which 
© would cauſe good order to be kept f. 


Melvill adds the ſtronger reaſon, mentioned before, and which: 
was then well known, viz. That the Queen could not but marry 
him, ſeeing he had raviſhed her, and lain with her againſt her 
vill 4.“ | 


Thus was this unfortunate Princeſs, by a train of moſt artful de- 
figns and contrivances, drawn into the net fabricated for her deſtruc- 
tion by a ſet of men, if they can be called by that name, the moſt 
daring and unprincipled that ever diſgraced the annals of any age or 
country, and from whom it was next to impoſhble that ſhe, or the 
moſt innocent of her ſex, could have eſcaped. The only reſource 
now left for her was that meaſure for which her conduct has been 
moſt reproached, to marry her infamous ravifner. After remain- 
ing eight days| under the power of a daring profligate,” ſays 
Lord Hailes, few foreign Princes would have ſolicited her 
hand 5. | 8 


The reluctance with which Mary ſubmitted to this fatal marriage 
| 1s 


* Leflic's Defence.—Anderſon, vol. 2. p. 26. + We are not to confound 
this paper with the bond of the nobles ſigned at Bothwell's entertainment 19th April. 
+ Melvill ; Glaſgow edit. p. 156. | Viz, from 24th April to 3d of May; 
And. Good, vol. 2. p. 250. Lord Hailes's Remarks, p. 204. 
| The- 
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is manifeſted by her behaviour from that period until her final ſe- 
paration from her deteſted ſpouſe. That interval was a ſhort one, 
a month only *. The dignified mind of Mary, conſcious of her de- 
gradation by that marriage into which her hard fate had impelled 
her, funk under her diftreſs; every moment was embittered by 
reflection; and the brutal behaviour of Bothwell drove her al- 
moſt to deſpair, Melvill, then attending at court, ſays, that Both- 
well uſed her with ſuch reproachful language, that ſhe threatened to 
put an end to her life. He was ſo beaſtly,' ſays Melvill, that he 
* ſuffered her not to paſs a day without ſhedding tears. His own 
* company believed that the Queen would fain have been quit .of 
him, but thought ſhame to be the doer thereof directly herſelf f. 


Thus ſtand proved, in the cleareſt manner, by the explicit teſti- 
mony of the conſpirators themſelves, the forcible feizure of the 
Queen by Bothwell ; his carrying her off to the Caſtle of Dunbar; 
the brutal rape committed on her perſon there by force, and other 
extraordinary means, in conſequence of which, no other reſource ap- 
pearing, ſhe was drawn and impelled into the fatal marriage, the 
long wiſhed for event by the conſpirators, and the object of all their 
dark and deep laid plots. This event completed the deſigns that 
were formed for her deſtruction, as it was the immediate cauſe of all 
the 


The great Theoriſt of Moral Sentiments, on this head, thus expreſſes himſelf : 
© The violation of chaſtity in the fair ſex is a virtue of which we are exceflively jea · 
© lous, Breach of chaſtity diſhonours irretrievably; no circumſtance, no ſolicitation 
© can excule it; no repentance atone for it. We are ſo nice, that even a rape dif- 
© honours; and the ignorance of the mind cannot, in our imagination, waſh out the 
© ſtain of the body. Smiths Moral Sent. 8vo edit. vol. 2. part 7. 5 4. 

*The marriage was on the 15th of May, and the Queen's final parting with Both- 
well at Carberry-hill was on the 5th of June following. Anderſon.— Good. vol. 2. 
Þ 250. Journal. I Melvill, p. 153. 160. 161. | 
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the miſery and misfortunes to which the future days of Mary were 
now reſerved : | 7 


Ille dies, primus leti, primuſque malorum 
' Cauſa fuit. 


As, by giving way to her unhappy ſituation, and with reluctance, 
ſhe had yielded to the marriage, every moment, during the ſhort 
ſpace of its continuance, ſhe paſſed, as we have ſeen, in bitter reflec- 
tion, tears, and deſpair, 0 


Letter under the Privy Signet of King James VI. ad. 
dreſſed thus : * To or. truſtie and well beloved y. Pro- 
© veſt, Bayliffes, and Councell of y. Burrough of Dun-- 


© die &. 


JamEs'R; 


TRUSTIE and well beloved We greate you well: Haveing reſol-- 
ved, by God's grace, to ſatisfie the hopes and wiſhes of or. good and 
loveing ſubjeQs by or. repayring to that or. antient Kingdome this 
next approacheing ſomer, whereunto it is our earneſt deſire, and the 
neceſſarie affaires of that or. eſtate do likewaies invit us. Soe We 
have not bene careles and forgetfull of that which importes the 
honor; and creditt of or; ſaid Kingdom, but have ſpent or. whole 
Rents thairof, and beſtowed other great ſumes far exceeding the 

Revenues of the ſame, in repayring of of, Houſes, and provydeing 
0. 


From the original in the Antiquarian Muſaeum. 
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of other neceſſarie preparations fit for or. receipte chere, whereby 
the Noblemen, ſtrangers, and others who will accompanie us, may 
neyther ſee marks of incivilitie, or appearances of ſcarcitie and want 
dureing or. abode amongſt you. And although for theſe neceſſarie 
preparations there is as much alreddie undertaken by or. Officers as 
or. Coffers may convenientlie afford; yet, upon examination of par- 
ticulares, we find many things unprovyded which the rents of that 
or, Crowne are not hable to furniſh, the conſideration whereof hath 
moved us to appointt a convention of the Eſtates of that or. Realme 
to be at Edinr. the fyfth day of Marche nexte, to Advyſe and re- 
ſolve upon the beſt meanes wherby with leaſte hurte to or. good ſub- 
jects all defects may be ſupplied, and the honor, and reputation of 
that or. Kingdome may be preſerved. And therefore theſe to will 
and require you to ſend yor. Commiſſioners. to the ſaid Convention, 
inſtructed with ample power, according to the order, that yo", {aid 
Commiſſioners may preciſelie keepe the ſaid dyet, and be in Ed". the 
fourth of the ſaid month, that they may be reddie on the morrow 
thereafter to meete with the reſt of the Eſtates, as you reſpect or, 
obedience and ſervice, We bid you farewell. Given at of, Pallace 
of Whitehall the laſt of December 1616, 


Letter from the Privy C ouncil of Scotland, directed thus: 
o the Earle of Callander, Sherriff principall of the 
* Shyre of Stirling. In haſte * 


Right honourable, 


W haveing emitted ane Act appointing Gariſons to be in divers 
Plaices, particularlie ia the houſes of Cardroſs and Glentirran, in 
eatch 


* From the original in the Antiquarian Muſacum, 
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eatch wherof there is to be fiftie foot, and twelve horſemen, who 
are ordered againſt the firſt of Auguſt nixt to be at the ſaids plaices, 
We have ordered you to convenie any thrie or four of the Commiſ- 
ſioners off Excyſe off the ſhire of Stirling, in which the hous of 
Glentirran is, and have appointit you with the ſaids Commiſſioners. 
and Captain Stuart, who has the command of theſe two Gariſones, 
to ſight the ſaid hous off Glentirran, and to fie that the ſame be 
made readie to receive the gariſone againſt the ſaid day. As alſo, 
that you and the ſaids Commiſſioners caus furniſh-the gariſone with 
beding, potts, panes, coall, and candles, as is ordinar. And ſet pryces 
- upoun the ſtrae and corne for the horſs. And cauſe tarie in and 
deliver to the Soydres at the gariſone ſuch quantaties as ſhall be ne- 
ceſlarie for the horſes, upoun peyment of the ſaids pryces. We ex- 
: pe& your readie obedience, and ordaines you to returne to Us: an 
accompt of your diligence betwixt and the tenth of Auguſt nixt.. 
We are your affectioned true freinds, 


Ja. Dalrymple Douglas Rothes Cancell; 
Ch, Maitland: Mar Alex, Glaſcuen.. 
Wintoun | Atholl 
Kellie Argyll 
Rofle Morraye 
Belhaven A. Primeroſe 
Letter. | 
To Mr Cummyng, Secretary to the Socrety of the Antiquaries of Scots- 
land. 
Dear SIR, Hadding ton, October 19. 1790. 


As you sd me that you intend to publiſh in the volume of 
che Tranſactions of the Antiquarian Society, now in the preſs, An 
4. A. Original. 


55% | Letter from. Biſhop Burnet, & c. 


Original Letter of Biſhop Burnet, which I communicated to the So- 


ciety, you will pleaſe prefix to it the following ſhort nartative.— 
I am your's, &c. 


G. BARcLAr. 


Biſhop Burnet informs us, in the firſt volume of the Hiſtory of 
his own Times, * That in the year 1666, when he was parſon of 
Salton, he took a reſolution of drawing up a memorial of the 
* grievances Scotland lay under by the bad conduct of the Biſhops, 
He reſolved that no other perſon but himſelf ſhould have a ſhare 
in any trouble it might bring on him: So he communicated it to 
none. This made it not to be in all the parts of it ſo well digeſt- 
ed as otherwiſe it might have been, as he was then but 23 years 
of age. Of this memorial he wrote out ſome copies, ſigned them, 
and ſent them to all the Biſhops of his acquaintance, He was cal- 
© led before the Biſhops, treated with great ſeverity. . Archbiſhop 
Shairp, in particular, broke out into great vehemence, and propo- 
* {ed to the Biſhops that he ſhould be ſummarily deprived and ex- 
$ communicated, but none of them would agree to that. The fol- 
lowing letter was wrote to the Biſhop of Edinburgh, his dioceſan, as 
an apology for his conduct. | 


To the right reverend My Lord the Biſhop of Edinburgh. 


My Lon, 1 Saltoun, 5th March 1666. 


That any action of mine ſhould occaſion the leaſt diſpleaſure or 
trouble to my ſuperiors cannot but much vex myſelf, The judging 
a reformation to be necefſary s a thought I cannot avoid. All ranks 
both of the clergy and laitie have ſinned, and all ought to be re- 
formed ; and, tll this be carried on, no external amendments will 
recover Us, 


My 


Letter from Biſhop Burnet, &. tre 


My Lord, my deſires of this engage me to repreſent to yourſelf, 
with others of my Lords the Biſhops, my thoughts in order to it, 
wherein (although I conceive I grounded them upon authority not 
to be contemned) I aſſume not in the leaſt to dictate, only to pro- 
poſe my own opinion, with the grounds inducing me to it. This I | 
intended neither for any public diſcourſing, nor private reproaching 
either of your order or perſons, to both of which I ſhall ever pay all 
due eſteem, but for a plain repreſentation to yourſelves ; which ha- 
ving done without the councell or advyce of any, 'tis the leſſe won- 
der though 1 might have erred and been miſtaken in many things, 
J am ſorry that it hath given ſo great offence : I am ſure I intended 
none by it. As for the form of my whole paper, or the particular 
| expreſſions of it, or the manner of addreſſing it, I ſhall not ſtand to 
Juſtify them; but wherein I have tranſgreſſed, do beg pardon. I 
ſhall only deſire, that, be it never ſo irregularly done, the matter be 
impartially weighed, that ſo good a cauſe ſuffer not by my medling 
in it, but that a reformation of all abuſes that be among us be vi- 
gorouſly promoted, that the Church and Churchmen being purified, 
the work of Religion may be zealouſly advanced. And how diffi- 
cult ſoever this may appear at a diſtance, 1 am aſſured, that, when 
gone about, it ſhall be found both eaſy and of unſpeakable ſatisfac- 
tion to thoſe who apply themſelves to it, and, by the bleſſing of 
God, which. is never wanting to ſuch. endeavours, ſhall greatly re- 
dound to the infinite advantage of this ſo deſolate and broken church. 
I ſhall never ceaſe to pray for it, and ſhall labour patiently to wait 
for his coming who will make all things new: Meanwhile, I ſhalk 
endeavour to carry myſelf ſo as that neither by the letting this- 
abroad, nor any other way, ought may come from me which is con- 
trary to the duty of, 

My Lox, 


Your moſt humble and moſt obedient ſon and ſervant, 


GILBERT BURNERT.. 
4A 2 Inſtruct ions 


356 Inſtruction: for William Stewart, Or. 


T, n/trufions for William Stewart, to be obſerved by him in 
the Duke of Queenſberry's Family during his Grace's 
abſence in England. 


1. I nave now delivered you a fignd liſt of the wholle ſervants 


to be intertained in my family during my abſence, and you are diſ- 


charged to allow any others to be therein, or get meat, drink, or 
any thing elſe, without having my wife's poſitive orders to the con- 
trair, | | Har NERGAP | | 

2. You are to advert, that no idle or uſeleſs people haunt about 
the hous, under pretence of viſiting any of the inferior ſervants, as | 
their frinds and acquaintances, ſo as that there may be as little ap- 
portunities as poſhble for extravagantly ſpending of proviſions, ſuch 
as bread, drink, &c, ; and this ye are ſtrickly to advert to, as ye 
will be anſwerable, 


3. You are to imploy any brewers you. think proper to provide 


the family in good ale, and take from them ffour nyne galln. barrels 


of two ſhillings ale weekly, and one fix of ſmall ale, which I con- 
ſider a ſufficient allowance to ſerve 5e whole familie; and you are 
not to allow the butler to exceed the ſd. quantitie weekly, otherwiſe 
to aſſure him he ſhall pay for it himſelf; and this you are to ob- ; 
ſerve ſtrickly, unleſs you receive my wife's orders to ye contrair. 


4. Lou are to imploy any baxter you think fitt to furniſh my ſd 
familie in good bread, cheapelt and beſt, and take from him every 
morning ten dozens of new bak'd rolls, to ſerve the familie every 
day; and you are not to allow the butler to receive any mor in, 

ci | except 


* From the original in the Antiquarian Muſacum. 
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except you get my wife's orders to ye contrair; and what loaf bread 
is neceſſair for the kitchen is to be got from the ſaid baxter, and 
Placed in the houſe-book accordingly, 


5. You are to give daily to the butler ready money for all kinds 
ef proviſions my wife ſhall order him to buy in the market for her 
own table, likewiſe for what is neceſſair to be bought for the whole 
ſervants, the exact prices whereof is to be every day placed in the 
houſe-book, which you are to peruſe each night; and my wife will 
call for it once a week, or oftner, and put her mar- to it, which is 
to be your warrand for the money you give the ſaid butler weeklie: 
And, to make the ſaid book the more exact, you are to mark on the 
margin thereof the total of the expence each day for proviſions to 
the iſt, 2d, and 3d tables, diſtinguiſhing what's extraordinair there- 
in; ſo that, at my return, I may know if the familie has been fru- 
gally and diſcreetly managed by you in my abſence, 


6. You are to cauſe the butler give the whole ſervants their dyets 
according to cuſtom, giving to all ſuch their allowance frugally, and 
without juſt cauſe of complaint; and you are to allow for the un- 
der ſervants two fiſh days in the week, three of ſalt beef, and two 
of freſh meats,” to be bought in the mercat ; and, for the beſt ſer- 
vants, they are to have what meat comes off my wife's table at din- 
ner and ſupper; and, if that be not ſufficient to ſerve, they are to 
have more meat made reddy for chem, the quantitie whereof is left 
to your and the butler's diſcretion and management. 


7. The beſt ſervants are to dine and ſup in ſome convenient 
roume be themſelves, and the undermoſt be themſelves, except the 
waſherwomen and houſemaids, whoſe buſineſs cannot allow them, 


8. You or W are every day to 8 a bill of what my | 


wife ſhall order, either of you, for her table at dinner and ſupper - 
which 


1 3 
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which bill ſhe will keep to compare with the houſe· book; and the 
butler is like wiſe to give you another bill of what is to be made reds 
dy for ſervants each day, fo as that you. may both. examine if the 
faid meat be frugally and diſcreetly divided amongſt them, and if 
they have truly got the exact quantities inſert in the book, that all 
poſſible caution may be taken to prevent the proviſion. allowed on 
the ſervants being put to a wrong uſe. - 


9. You are to take all wayſe to prevent ſpending of coals extra- 
vagantly, and that there be no more fires kept in rooms but where- 
they ought, and cauſe fill up the ends of the grate in the chimney of 
the kitchen, ſo that the range may not be too long, as it now is, to 
fpend coals unneceflary in my abſence ;: and, to the effect you may 
diſcover what number of coals is weekly ſpent therein, cauſe mea- 
fure ſuch a number of deals * of coals. as you. judge ſufficient, and: 
cauſe deliver to the cook for the uſe of the kitchen; likewiſe take 
the ſame method as to the laundrie- fire, and coals for the waſhing- 
houſe ; ſo that it may be known if in the foreſaid places the coals 
are ſpent extravagantly, as is informed. 


10. You are to advert to keep an exact nickſtick betwiæt you and: 
the coalzier, of the number of deals of coals received in, and pay 
him for every half ſcore of deals come in, or when fewer, as he de- 
fires it, ſo that there may be no confuſion of long accompts betwixt 
you; and if, after inquiry, you find he does not ferve the family ſo- 
cheap as others will, you are ordered to change him. 


Li. You are to advert, as much as you can, that the candle be- 
not extravagantly ſpent, and cauſe ye houſekeeper receive them from. 
the candlemaker; and keep an exact nickſtick betwixt him and you 
of what comes in, and accordingly pay him for them weekly or 
monthly, as you judge fut. | 

K2» 
® A deal of coals is 23 hundred. lib, weight. 
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12. You are to order the batler to take exact care of the bottl& 
us they are emptied, and ſuffer none of them to be carried to ſervants 
rooms, except 2 or 3 at moſt to each of the beſt ſervants, which are 
to be marked, ſo as to be known, and they to make ule of them, 
and no other, upon all occafions; and all ye reſt of the ſervants are 
to have ſtone-bottles or pewter ſtoups bought for their uſe; and you 
are to diſcharge the butler to allow them glaſs bottles upon any pre- 
tence, otherwiſe to aſſure him he ſhall pay for all the bottles loſt or 
broken by contravening thir orders, without my wife 8 pofitive or- 
ders to ye contrair. 


13. Lou are to pay money to nobody except for the daily ex- 
pence of the houſe- book, coal and candle, and for proviſions of 
corn and hay to the ſtables, without firſt acquainting my wife, and 
ſhowing her the accompt, if any be, and getting her orders in wri- 
ting for payment thereof, otherwiſe you are not to expect it to be 
allowed to you, if the fum (exceeds 108. Sterling; and what mer- 
chant goods or other things are bought, are ſtill to be pofitively 
bargained for by my wife's orders, and ready money paid, ſo that as 
little as poſſible may be taken on upon truſt, that I be not troubled 
with long and confuſed accompts, You are to cauſe the butler keep 
an exact accompt in writing of all kind of wines ſpent at my wife's 
table at dinner and ſupper, or at any other time by her; and you 
are ſtill to deliver to the ſaid butler ſuch a number of bottles of each 
fort of wines as are neceſſary upon the foreſaid occaſions ; and you 
are to take account of him each night how the ſame are ſpent; like- 
wiſe you are allowed to give upon extraordinary occaſions, when 
the credit of my family requires it, ſuch wines to ſtrangers and to 
the beſt ſervants as you judge abſolutely neceſſary; and, fince you 
are to keep no account thereof in writing, I certainly expect you 
will not abuſe this truſt I give you; nor are you to rely on the but- 
ter's management in giving the ſaid wines, but ſtill, when there's 

need 
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need of giving any, to do the ſame yourſelf, you being to be judge: 
of the neceſſity, ſo that every thing in this matter may be as diſ- 
creetly and frugally managed as poſſible z and; from. time to time; 
give my wife account before any of the ſeveral kinds of wines in 
the cellar be near ended, that ſhe may give timeous orders for pro- 
viding more, to be fit for drinking before the other be done. 


15. You are to advert the ftlver plate be as little bruiſed or 
ſpoiled as poſſible, and make an exact inventory of what is neceſſary 
to be in the truſt of the butler, cook, and porter, which they are to 
ſign and be anſwerable for; and what's not is to be put in the plate- 
room, whereof you are to keep the key, and make an inventory of 
the whole plate now at Edinburgh, and — of that at Drums». 
lanrig, ; 


16. You are to order and act in every thing, though not here 
mentioned, relating to the frugal and prudent management of my 
family in my abſence, in ſubordination to my wife's command only, 
as you are convinced tends moſt for my honour and intereſt, with- 
out regard to the ſatisfaction of any body elſe, and advert the whole 
men ſervants live diſcreetly and regularlie in the familie, and attend 
the buſineſs of their ſeveral ſtations, and obey what's commanded: 
them; and, if the inferior women ſervants do not live regularlie 
and diſcreetly, you are to acquaint Catharine Gauntlett therewith, 
in ſo far as they diſcover the ſame ; and you are ordered to obey- 
entirely in all things what orders you ſhall receive from wy: wife 


from time to time. 


17. You are to intimate to the ſeveral tradeſmen in aſe to be em- 
ployed about my familie, as alſo to my ſervants, that I will allow of 
no kind of work to be done about my houſe except they give you. 


account of what's to be done, and have you. to ſee the ſame before 
doing, 
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ing, 15 chat you can pollitively atteſt the particular work and ne- 
ceflity of doing thereof, and the reaſonableneſs of: the prices chur- 
ged; and unleſs this be done in the way foreſaid, I diſcharge you 
in the future to preſent to me any of their en youg reſolved 
to Pay nope of them eren may Pan IA, hiv 


18. You are; when mensy comes Bam the country, to pay, in 


the firſt place, all accounts owing for my father's funeralls, for 


which I drew precept upon Dornock ; and take the receipts of what 
you pay in your own name ; and next, you are to pay the accounts 
for which I have now. drawn precepts on you, and you are to mind 

to rebate both from the funerall, and their preſent accompts, what's 
extravagantly charged, conform to the two papers apart, relative to 
the aid adcompts ; ſor doing of all which, this ſall be your ſuffi- 
cient, warrand, and in witneſs of the premiſſes, I have ſigned theſe 
| infiruQions, to be obſerved by you, conſiſting” of eighteen articles 


in one ſheet ; z. and this, at 8 this twentie — ** of 3 
cember 1695 n Mun \ 


* $45 , : h a | ” . 
2 7 , (Signed) .QUBENSBERRIE. 
* % *. A * 4 * \ N 5 « 1 90 1 6 * — 


Licence by Z. ord Bellenden, Lord Treaſurer Depute, in 
favour of William Sellirl, Gc. to Eat Fleſh in Forbidden 
Times, February 1665 


I WILLIAM Lord BELLENDEN of BROUGHTON, Lord Trea- 
. furer Deput of-this kingdom of Scotland, do hereby give liberty and 

4 B licence 
2 » From the Original in the Antiquary Maſzum, ; 
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Pardon us, great Sir, to implore your royal protection againſt any” 
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Alex. N; Doncll ef Glengarie 
Mackintoſh of chat IIk 

J. Cameron of Lecheill 

Jo. Stewart of Ardſheall 
Farq. M*Gilleray of Dunmaglaſs wad 
Donald M-Donell of Lupdie 


Alex. M*Donell of Ardochie 


John M*Donell of Gandarge _ 
Normand M*Leod of Drynach , . 
Normand M*'Leod of Griſerniſh 7 


John M*Donell of Ardnabie 


Hugh Fraſer of Guſachan 
John M*Taviſh of Little Garth 


Thomas Fraſer 
; D. Mackdonald 
Rod. Chiſholm of Comer 


Jo. Stewart of Appine - 

Jo. Grant of Glenmoriſtone 
A. M*Donald of Glenco 

Jo. M<Donell of Shienne 


Alex. M. Donell of Kytrie 
Alex. M Donell of Eaſter Cullachy 


Rod. M. Leod of Ullniſh 
Will. M. Leod of Vaterſtein younger 


William M*Leod of Huſſfiniſh 


Kenneth M*Leod of Kalliſaig 
Wa. Fraſer of Cullidace younger 
Simon Fraſer of Crochel | 


John Fraſer of Innerchanniſh 


Dun, Campbell of Lochinell 
Ang. M*Intoſh of Kellachie 


J. M*Dougal of Dunollich 


D. M*Pherſon of Cluny 

La. M*Pherſon of Noid 

Ai. x MPonell Leick 

Jo. M+Donell of Oberchalder 
Will, M<Leod of Hamer junior 
John M. Leod of Geſto 

Ro. M Leod of Enſay 
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Alex. MLeoid Handreavich . 
John Chiſholme of Knockfine 


Taviſh McTaviſh pellelyne 
Aene M Donell of Muckerach 

Hugh Frafer of Aberſtie - 

Tho, Houſtoun of Dulchirachan 
James Campbell of Auchjabrek 
Anneas M*Donell of Dranichane 
Ro. M*'Leod of Hamer 
D. MLeod of Sandeck © 
Don. M*Leod of Eboſt 
Will. M· Leod of Skarboſt 
Lachlan M*Kinnon of Breckinſk 
Thomas Fraſer of Eſkedell 
T. Fraſer of Koklanie 
Alexander Fraſer of Glenuakie 
Hugh Fraſer younger of Erogy 
Hugh Fraſer of Bethrabine 
Jo. Fraſer of Borlime 
MacLeane of that Ilk 
Jo. M.Lennon of that Ilł 


Do. M*Leod of Contalich, tutor of M«Leod 


Donald McLeod of Talaſker 
Alex. M Donald of Cleonag 
Ae. M Donell of Tulloch 
Al. M Donald of Achnackoichine 

Alex. M Donald of Bohuntin 
Jo. M Donell of Inveroy 
W. Fraſer of Kilbackie 
James Fraſer of Belladrum 
Alex. Fraſer of Kinapuntach 
Ha. Fraſer of Dunchea 
Jo. Fraſer of Kinbrely 
John Fraſer of Drumond 
Alexander M*Kenzie of Fraſerdale . 
W. MacDonell of Keappoch 
Ro. M*Donald of Trinadriſh 
J. M*Donald of Ferſett 
Ronald M. Donald of Coronſie 


Ra, 
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Ro; M. Donald of Mute luames Fraſer of Milndire ; 
Hugh Fraſer of. Kinneries Don. M'Lean of Broloſs | 
N. Fraſer of Kiluk* Hector MacLean of Coll 

Tho. Fraſer of Dunballoch '' D. M*Lene of Tarbart. 

William Fraſer of Killachule Ang. M*Leane of Kenlochaline 

Ja. Fraſer of Newton Allan M.Leane of Inverſcadle 

Hugh Fraſer. of Little Struie IT. MLean of Mingarie 

Alex. Fraſer of Belnain ; Lach. M*Leane of Achure 

John Fraſer Gartmor | Don. MacLean of Drimgigha younger 
Alex. Fraſer of Farrachnie | Allan MacLean of Reddel | 

Alex. Fraſer of Eaſterheadſhaw Lauchlan M*Lean of Drimgigha elder 
Hugh Fraſer of Eaſter Ardachie Lauchlan M:Leane of Kilmory. 


On Aericola's Engagement with the Caledonians, under 
their Leader, Galgacus. 


* 


From R. Barclay, Eſq; of Urie, to the Earl of Buchan. 


My Lox, | 
I HAD the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lord- 
ſhip's letter. Since that time I have been at the camp at Raedykes, 


but could not take an exact meaſure of it, on account of the 
depth of the ſnow. As ſoon as the ground is clear, I will ſend to 


your Lordſhip an exact plan of it. I ſuppoſe, it contains about an 


hundred acres; but this is conjecture. At preſent, I tranſmit to 


your Lordſhip a rude fetch of the country near it, which, if it can 
be underſtood, will convey the ideas I have formed with reſpect to 


the progreſs of the army of ſome invader, who, I ſuppoſe was Ro- 
man, as the camp here deſcribed could not, I think, be Daniſh, 
Engliſh, or Scottiſh, I ſuppoſe the Roman army to have proceeded 

| "Ys 4 0 | . ealtward 
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eaſtward through Strathmore, and the hollow of the Mearns to the 
coaſt, by the dotted line A, which croſſes the rivulet of Carron Qs» 
which runs paſt Fettereſſoe R, till they arrived at a place called. 
Arduthy, half a mile from Stone baven O, where there is clearly the 
remains of a camp at the letter B. This camp was, in my memo- 
ry, much more diſtin than at preſent, great part of it having been 
deſtroyed by the agriculture of the country, It is ſituated upon an 
eminence, with a precipice to the north, and is about a quarter of 
a mile from the ſea, which I mark PPP, and about half a mile 
from Stonehaven, which I mark O. From this camp at B, I ſup» 
poſe the Romans proceeded north-eaſtward, croſſing the rivulet of 
Cowie X X, which runs paſt Ury at 8 F, ſtill keeping the dotted line 
A, along a ſmooth bank and a plain heath to C, which is a point 
where three moraſſes nearly meet at V V V, and the only rout they 
could take in their progreſs northward by the coaſt, and not far 
from the preſent poſt-road at NN, At this paſs, I ſuppoſe they 
were oppoſed by the Caledonians, upon the Kempſtonehill at I, 
which is dotted with almoſt innumerable ſmall heaps of ſtones, and 
likewiſe three very large ones at LLL, called Cairns, There is 
likewiſe, at the two croſſes at K K, two ones ſtanding on end, at 
the diſtance of about an hundred yards from each other, and about 
ten feet high, without any inſcription, In each of theſe large cairns 
ſeveral ſtone coffins have been found, about four feet long ; and in 
the inſide ſmall urns, containing a little earth, I have dug to the 
foundations of many of the ſmall heaps, but never found either 
bones or urns. Their numbers and appearance with that of the 
large cairns, and the urns found in them, leave not the leaſt room to 
doubt but a battle has been fought in that place; and, from the dif- 
poſition of the tumuli, it appears clear, that they who made the at- 
tack muſt have come from the ſouth, and prevailed. If we ſuppoſe 
the Roman army to have marched from the camp at B, by the dot- 

| 7 | ted 
* The ancient ſeat of the Earl Mariſchall. + The ſeat of Mr Barclay. 
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ted line A, and that they were obliged to paſs between the moraſſes 
at C, it is impoſſible the Caledonians could have occupied a more 
favourable ſpot to oppoſe them, than the ſouth ſide of the Kemp- 
Honehill. By extending their flanks to the two moraſſes, they were 
abſolutely ſecure every where, excepting in front. I ſuppoſe the 
Roman General to have prevailed, and the Caledonians to have 


been driven to the woods and bogs. (now, moſſes) in the neighbour- 


hood, which continue for miles, at VVVVVV, and at chat time 
is ſuppoſed to have been all woods. The Roman General might, 
for various reaſons, have been unable to purſue the advantages he 
had gained, and choſen to ęneamp upon the Garniohill, or Rac- 
dykes, at D, which is abqut two miles from the former place, and 
an eminence whick commands a proſpect of the whole neighbour- 
hood. There is a clear paſſage to it by the dotted line at the letter 
A. This camp, as I obſerved before, contains, as I ſuppoſe, about 
one hundred acres, has ſeveral gates, three of which are here de- 
ſcribed at FFF, and covered by three redoubts at GG, with an 
advanced poſt at H. There is a Druid temple to the north-weſt, at 
E. The line of circumvallation is rather flight, excepting to the 
eaſt, where the ditch is very deep, and the rampart formed by the 
earth high, and fronts the bogs, which have been woods, at VVV, 
where the enemy ſeem to have retired, There are many reaſons to 
ſuppoſe this camp to have been Roman: It is ſituated in the eaſt end of 
the Grampian Hills, which here continue to the ſea, at UUU; it is 
the eaſieſt part where theſe mountains could be paſſed; and appears 
to be the camp of an invader, who has proceeded eaſtward, through 
Strathmore, towards the ſea, as, I am informed, three camps nearly 
of the ſame form have been diſcovered betwixt Perth and this place. 
It is not probable that a Daniſh army ſhould have taken that rout ; 
neither are theſe camps formed like thoſe of the ancient Danes, It 


is not likely that Edward I. or Edward III. of England, made thoſe 


camps; and we are pretty certain, they are not the work of any 
40 2 invader 
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invader ſince that time. It has, indeed, been ſuggeſted, that the 
camp at Raedykes was the ſtation of a Scottiſh army, to oppoſe the 
| landing of Danes, who afterwards encamped at B; and that they 
were attacked and defeated by the Scottiſh army. Of this there is a- 
faint tradition in the country, but blended with fo many incredible- 
circumſtances, as to render it very improbable, We have no hiſto 
rical account that an army of Danes landed in this neighbourhood; 
Their piratieal excurſtons did not commence till the ninth century, 
when they were taught navigation by the fugitive Saxons, who- 
| were forced acroſs the Weaſer by Charlemagne. Indeed, one of our 
Kings, who, I think, was called Indulph, is ſaid to have followed a: 
Daniſh ſquadron northward, which atterwards landed near Cullen; 
in the country of Boyn, where a battle was tought ; but no hiſtorian 
mentions, that thoſe Danes landed upon this part of the coaſt ; and 
it is very unlikely, that Indulph, in his own dominions, ſhould have 
taken the trouble to make entrenchments in his way north. Seve- 
ral Roman weapons have been found in this camp, particularly a 
haſta and helmet; the haſta my grandfather preſented to the Faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh, in whoſe muſeum it now is. It can hardly 
be ſuppoſed, that a. Scottiſh army who oppoſed the Danes could have 
had Roman weapons, which muſt have been kept more than four hun- 
dred years, as the laſt of the Romans left Britain in the fifth cen- 
tury ; and there is no account of any landing of Danes before the 
ninth. century. | 


— ow — 


Upon the whole, fairly ſtating all circumſtances, particularly, that 
this camp at Arduthy is ſituated upon the north eaſt end of the Gram- 
pian Hills, where theſe mountains could be eaſily crofled, and likewiſe 
near the ſea, where a land army could have communication with the 
fleet, and where the ground was ſo plain that chariots could have 
ated; I do ſuppoſe the Kempflonehill to have been the place 

where Galgacus was defeated by Agricola. It could not be at the 
camp at Racdykes, becauſe there is not the leaſt veſtige of an en- 
gagement 


under their Leader, Galgacut. 569 


gagement at that place, nor upon the Hill of Glithno, at WW, nor 
the Hill of Megray, at T, which have no tumuli. Add to theſe cir- 
eumſtances, that Tacitus informs us, that, after the engagement, 
Agricola led his army into Horgſtiam, which, 1 think, every anti- 
quarian ſuppoſes to be the county of Angus. It is likely, that the 
Romans, ſome time or other, extended their conqueſts as far north 
as the Murray Firth ; but it is probable, they abandoned thoſe ad- 
_ vantages in the Winter, for reaſons that appear perfectly clear. It 
does not ſeem to have been of importance ſufficient for them to have 
detended, at a great expence, a narrow track of coaſt againſt the 
natives; and, to confirm this idea, I have not heard of any Roman 
military way that has been diſcovered ſo far north as this. Theſe 
military ways ſeem to have been abſolutely neceſſary where there 
were winter ſtations, becauſe they formed a communication from 
one to another. Thoſe I have ſeen are ſo raiſed above the common 
ſurface of the grounds, that they generally Keep clearer of ſnow 
than any other place; and a ſmall number of well armed and well 
diſciplined. men could, upon theſe ways, have eaſily defended them- 
ſelves againſt very ſuperior numbers of barbarians, 1 have the ho- 
nour to be, My Lorp, your Lordſhip's, &c. 


— <> „ 


The following Extrafts from Tacitus's Life of Agricola, which regards - 
that General's Expedition againſt the Caledonians, under their Leader 
Galgacus, and the Field where the Engagement between them happen- 
ed, on the Grampian Hills, are neceſſary forilluſtrating the above Eſſay *. 


« + TERTIUS expeditionum annus novas gentes aperuit, vaſtatis 
uſque ad Taum (aeſtuario nomen eſt) nationibus.——Ponendiſque 
inſuper caſtellis, ſpatiium fuit, Ita intrepida ibi hiems.“ 


—“ Igitur 
From the Glaſgow edition, Vol. IV. + Prge 191. 


570 Excerpts from Tacitus's Liſe of Agricola, 


— *“ *Igitur, praemiſla claſſe, quae pluribus locis praedata magnum 
et incertum terrorem faceret, expedito exercitu cui, ex Britannis for- 
tiſſimos et longa pace exploratos addiderat, ad montem Grampium 
pervenit, quem jam hoſtes inſederant.“ 


In Agricola's ſpeech to his army before the battle, he thus men- 
tions the length of his march, and particulars of the country which 
he had traverſed, before he came up with the Caledonian army. 


— * Nam ut ſuperaſſe tantum itineris, ſilvas evaſiſſe, tranſiſſe 
Aeſtuaria, pulchrum ac decorum in frontem, ita fugientibus pericu- 
loſiſſima quae hodie proſperrima ſunt, — Jampridem mihi decretum 
eſt, neque exercitus, neque ducis, terga tuta eſſe, proinde et ho- 
neſta mors, turpi vita potior, et incolumitas ac decus, eodem loco ſita 
ſunt, nec inglorium fuerit, in ipſo terrarum ac naturae ſine cecidiſſe.“ 


After the engagement, and defeat of the Caledonians, who re- 
tired to their ſtrong holds on the Grampian mountains, Tacitus thus 
proceeds: 


— * Ubi incerta fugae veſtigia. Et exacta jam aeſtate, ſpargi 
bellum nequibat, in fines Horeſtorum exercitum deducit. —— 
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